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DEDICATION. 



Queen of the Cherwell's lily-bordered shore, 
Magdalen, thou peerless gem in Oxford's crown ! 

In modem age, not less than days of yore, 
How many are thy sons of high renown ! 

From thy grey pinnacles and turrets hoar. 
The glories of the Past look proudly down. 

Historian, statesman, scholar, bard, divine — 

Search every clime and age, what praise can equal thine ? 

11. 

Full in the front, how stately soars thy Tower, 
The first great work by Wolsey's hand essayed ! 

How calm thy greenwood-walk's overarching bower. 
Where Collins mused, and Addison has strayed ! 

How grand thine Hall, where, spite the frown of power, 
Hough and his liegemen nobly disobeyed ! 

How dear thy shrine, where Horne and Hammond 
prayed, 

Beneath whose marble floor the dust of Routh is laid! 



vi Dedication. 

III. 

To those loved friends — ^friends of life's earlier hours, 
Whose glow still lights the gathering eventide. 

In the sweet shelter of thy classic bowers, 
Who grew to thoughtful manhood at my side. 

With me in prime of youth's exultant powers 
Swung the light bat, the lusty oar who plied. 

Or in the quiet of thy Cloister's pale. 

Drank deep of learning's fount, I dedicate this tale. 

IV. 

Perchance the varying scenes that it portrays. 
Some gentle memories of those times may wake. 

Past \gj% shine brighter through the softening haze. 
Past sorrows stir not now the old heartache. 

If aught we suffered in those early days. 
We may foigive it, sure, for old sake's sake. 

What words can cheer the heart, or melt the foe. 

Like those ''we once were friends in the sweet Long 
Ago"? 
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WILTON OF CUTHBERT'S. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A LARK ACROSS COUNTRY. 




gather. 



,T was the afternoon of a May day in the year 
1843. Just on the outskirts of the classic 
village of Cumnor, on the road leading to 
Eynsham, two young men were riding to- 
Their age, dress, and general appearance 
would have left no doubt in the mind of any one who 
encountered them, that they were undergraduates from 
the University of Oxford, some four miles distant. The 
taller of them, who was addressed by his companion as 
Wilton, or occasionally as Gerald, had a bright, intelligent 
face, and every word and gesture showed the gentleman. 
But his appearance, though prepossessing, was not equal 
to that of his fellow-student — an unusually handsome 
man, with dark-brown curling hair, and a frank, open 
smile, the influence of which few could have resisted. 

"U B 



2 Wilton of Cuthbert's. 

He was dressed with that careless ease which belongs 
only to the man of birth and breeding, being beyond the 
reach of the tailor's art, and he sat his horse with the grace 
of a perfect cavalier. They had ridden evidently at a sharp 
pace from Oxford, and seemed anxious to reach some place 
as speedily as possible. Yet when they approached the 
top of the descenl, which lies at a short distance beyond 
the village, they drew rem, and looked, with some in- 
decision, about them. 

There are few lovelier views in the midland counties 
than that which is to be seen from the summit of the 
steep hill, known in those parts by the sobriquet of 
" Tumble-Down Dick." On the right, rise the wooded 
slopes of Wytham, running eastward to Botley. In the 
far west, the Berkshire Downs are clearly visible on a fine 
day, like a soft cloud on the verge of the horizon. In 
front, facing the north, appears a wide and fertile plain, 
with Eynsham and South Leigh in the foreground, and 
running far back to the distant uplands of Gloucester- 
shire. The Isis is not visible from this point, though 
its course may be traced by the rows of willows and 
other trees which fringe its banks. 

The young men looked about them in evident per- 
plexity, mingled, in the instance of the second named of 
the two, with some annoyance, rarely seen on his good- 
humoured face. "It is tiresome of these fellows," he 
said, presently, "to have gone .off in this way without us. 
Ashbumham knew quite well that I, at all events, in- 
tended to join the party, and he might have had the 
civility to wait ten minutes." 

" His Majesty is not much given to waiting," returned 
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Wilton. '' He alwajrs puts me in mind of the &mous 
story of Louis XIV., when he addressed his courtiers with 
' I have very nearly been obliged to wait' " 

"Ashbumham is not Louis XIV., Wilton," said the 
other. 

" No," rejoined Wilton, " nor is Austin Wardleigh one 
of his courtiers. I don't think you are very well suited 
for that sort of thing, Austin ; and to do Ashbumham 
justice, I think he could hardly look for it But you 
ought to remember that it is my cousin, Tom Pilkington, 
who is the most, if not the only one, to blame. He 
promised to call for me ; and, I suppose, forgot it" 

"Yes," said Wardleigh, "or else took it for granted 
that we knew the ground where the course had been 
marked out — forgetting, or possibly not knowing, that it 
had been kept a profound secret, except from some half* 
dozen fellows." 

"Well, we mustn't blame him," observed Wilton. 
" He is a good fellow, and I have no doubt has had 
plenty to think of to-day. I hope he may win, with all 
my heart" 

" So do I," said Wardleigh ; " and I think he will, too. 
He is at least as good a rider as Sheringham, let fellows 
say what they will ; and Chance has more last than Tear- 
away, though not so much speed for the first mile of the 
course. Yes, for Tom's sake, as well as for Cradock's, 
who is my particular friend, I hope Chance may win." 

"And if there were no other reason, we should both 
like to see that snob Bristowe sold, who has betted 
awfully on Tearaway." 

" Bristowe, Dick Bristowe," repeated Wardleigh. "Ay, 
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we don^t like him overmuch, do we, Gerald? But you 
must remember that, anyhow, he hasn't done anjrthing to 
complain of for a long time now." 

'^ I don't fancy that he has had the chance of doing 
anything," said Wilton. " I know you will never believe 
harm of any one, Austin. You wouldn't believe that a 
fellow had picked your pocket, unless you caught him 
with his hand in it Well, if s the best side of the two 
to be wrong on. But if you stand up for Bristowe, 
I really can't go along with you. Just remember his 
conduct to old John Osborne." 

"That was bad enough, certainly," said Wardleigh. 
** But Osborne has forgiven him that, I'll be bound." 

"Forgiven him, yes," said Wilton. "He is not the 
fellow to bear malice. But he thinks no good of him, 
notwithstanding; and he is not often out in his judgment." 

"No," assented Wardleigh. "He is one of those 
fellows whom their mothers expect to become Chancellor, 
or Archbishop, or that sort of thing." 

"Their mothers think that of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred," said Wilton, with a smile. 

'* Ay," said Wardleigh ; " but John is the hundredth 
fellow, or perhaps, I should say, the thousandth, who 
makes the prediction good. I never saw a fellow to equal 
him. You remember that day at Harchester, Gerald, 
when there was that row with the snobs ? " 

" I should think I did. Osborne wouldn't take any 
part in the shindy, until he saw Paul Hanson set upon by 
the bargees, and in danger of being half killed. Then 
he fought like a dragon, and got Paul off." 

" Yes," assented Wardleigh; "and he got caught by 
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Wmterton in the thick of the scrimmage, and they 
couldn't pump a word out of him. He was very nearly 
getting into an awful scrape, only Paul found it out, and 

went and told, himself. That was just John But, 

I say," he added, breaking suddenly off, and pointing 
with his riding-whip to a clump of trees lying to the left 
of E3aisham, " what is that I see waving there, against 
the green? It must be one of the flags marking the 
course. If we can only get there, we may be in time now." 

"Hardly," said Wilton. "It is getting near three 
o'clock." 

"Wants a quarter," said Wardleigh. "Anyhow, we 
can try. Which is the nearest way, I wonder? " 

" I can tell you that, I believe," said Wilton. " To 
get to the point where that flag is, we must cross the river 
at Bablock Hythe. We shall have to go down to the 
bottom of the hill, and strike to the left, all along the 
river's bank there." 

"That will be an awful distance. We shan't get in 
time that way. Can't we cut straight across country to 
the ferry?" 

" It is not for me to object," said Wilton, laughing. 
" We are riding your horses, not mine." 

"Horses," repeated Wardleigh; "they are all right. 
Schacabac is a first-rate fencer, and Lady Loo will do 
anything we are likely to meet." 

" I'm your man, then," said Wilton. " We had better 
go across the grass field there, and through the open gate 
beyond. There seems to be a cart track along there." 

Turning their horses back a few paces, they leaped a 
hedge into a large meadow, and made for the gate pointed 
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out This passed, they found themselves in a barley-iield; 
but the path ran across it, so that they did no damage to 
the young crop. One or two more fields followed, either 
fallow, or meadows where sheep were feeding. But at 
the end of these they came to a pretty high fence, on 
leaping which they found themselves in a field, where a 
number of men were hoeing wheat Here they were 
greeted with a shout requiring them to stop. 

" What be thee doing here ? " cried a stout individual 
attired in a drab coat and breeches, with a broad wide- 
awake hat, who came running up with all the speed of 
which he was capable, and a countenance fiery red with 
indignation. " What does thee do here a-riding over my 
crops, I should like to know ? " 

" My worthy friend," returned Wardleigh, "our object 
is to make our way across coimtry as quickly as possible, 
to join some of our party out yonder, and we have not 
ridden over your crops." 

" Thee haven't? I say thee have," retorted the angry 
protectionist " I tell 'ee I knows 'ee." 

"That is a most pleasant surprise to us," remarked 
Wilton. "We were not aware that we had ever met 
before." 

" Come, none of thy cheek, lad. But just be pleased, 
both on ye, to give me your name and address, that 
I may have ye up before the magistrates for this." 

" My good old gentleman," said Wardleigh, " if you 
know us — ^as according to your own statement you do — 
you cannot require to be told our names and address. 
Come, Wilton, I think we had better bid this worthy 
citizen good afternoon. If we ride through the gate into 
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the meadow there, we shall be able to make our way 
into the road beyond, I expect Au revoir, my friend," 
he added, lifting his hat politely to the &rmer. '^ Don't 
trouble yourself any further about us, I beg/' So saying, 
he put spurs into Lady Loo, and galloped off, followed 
by Wilton, through the gate to which he had referred, 
and which led, as the reader has been told, into a 
meadow, where some horses were grazing. 

This proceeding appeared to rouse the farmer's wrath 
to the utmost " Hallo ! " he shouted, " I ain't going 
to stand this. Don't think it Here, Willum, shut that 
gate ; and do all you take your spades and come along 
with me. We'll soon bring these 'varsity chaps to their 
marrow-bones, I'll go bail for it They don't know 
where the/s got to, I judge, or they wouldn't talk so big." 

The two young Oxonians did, indeed, find themselves 
in a position of more difficulty than they had anticipated. 
The meadow which they had now entered, and which, 
as Wardleigh had rightly conjectiured, adjoined the high- 
road, was on that side fenced by a broad ditch, and 
a high wooden paling beyond. The latter, even without 
the ditch, would have been a stiffish jump, and the ground 
was so low and swampy as to render any leap difficult 
Wardleigh, reckless as he ordinarily was, did not venture 
to put Lady Loo at it He and Wilton rode along the 
whole length of the field, followed by the fanner and his 
men, who repeatedly shouted to them to stop, though no 
attention was paid to their cries. 

" I say, what's to be done, Austin?" said Wilton, when 
they had reached the furthest comer, without finding any 
place at which an exit could be attempted, " I suppose 
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we must try to come to terms with these fellows, mustn't 
we? There is no way out that I can see; they have shut 
the gate, and there are two or three fellows standing 
against it" 

" No, no," answered Wardleigh ; " never say die. We 
are not going to let these fellows get the better of us. 
We can't leap that fence and ditch, that's certain. I 
doubt whether Schacabac could do it, and certainly Lady 
Loo couldn't. But do you see that post and rail into the 
next field? The hedge is lower just there, and I think 
we can clear it." 

" I dare say," said Wilton ; " but shall we be any the 
better, if we do ? I suppose this fence runs along that 
field also, doesn't it, and the ditch too ? " 

" I don't think it does," said Wardleigh. " Anyhow, 
we couldn't be worse off, and might be better." 

" But there are two men standing right in front of it," 
said Wilton. " We couldn't very well get by them ; and 
these fellows cut at you with a spade without the smallest 
compunction. It would be no joke getting a lick over 
the head with one. I really think we had better come to 
terms with the enemy, Austin." 

« Not a bit of it, Gerald," persisted Wardleigh. " I 
am not going to be done by these bumpkins, I can tell 
you. Look here. We'll ride near them, and make a 
feint, as though we were going to attempt the leap further 
down ; and as soon as we have drawn them away, we'll 
make a rush for it." 

Wilton assented. He was as heedless as men of his 
age generally are, and the fun of the thing was growing 
upon him. The spectacle of Farmer Hodge and his men, 
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as they rushed up and down the field in their vain 
attempts to overtake the horsemen, was ludicrous 
enough, no doubt The movements of the bucolics were 
more energetic than graceful, and the farmer himself, with 
his rubicund visage one mass of perspiration and fury, 
might have moved the mirth of a much more staid 
person than either of our friends. Having paused at 
the further end of the field for a few minutes to breathe 
their horses, Wardleigh and Wilton now proceeded to 
put their scheme in operation. Riding at full speed to 
a spot about thirty yards distant from the post and rails, 
Wilton spurred his horse as though he were intending 
to leap the fence at that point, while Wardleigh halted 
at some distance behind him with the evident intention 
of following him, if he should accomplish the leap. 
The two men instantly rushed up to intercept him. 
Wardleigh, taking advantage of the opportunity, galloped 
up to the post and rails, which he cleared in gallant style, 
and shouted a moment afterwards to his friend to tell 
him it was all right — ^he had gained the road. 

The farmer's wrath had now reached boiling point. 
" One of the young jockeys," as he phrased it, had 
escaped; but "he was jiggered if the other should. 
He'd find them out yet, and have them up, as sure as 
his name was Hodge, he would I " Another and most 
formidable accession to the ranks of the enemy now 
appeared in the person of the farmer's son, a stout young 
fellow of two and twenty, mounted on his father's own 
hack, a strong, serviceable beast — ^not equal in speed to 
Schacabac, no doubt; but still fleet enough to hamper 
the Oxonian's manoeuvres. He began following Wilton's 
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movements closely, while the men, by the farmer's direc- 
tions, ranged themselves in front of the post and rail on 
one side, and the entrance gate on the other — the only 
two points by which, it appeared, there was any escape 
from the meadow. Wilton began to feel uncomfortable. 
The notion of compromising matters with Mr. Hodge did 
not comrtiend itself to him now. The farmer had evi- 
dently grown very angry. It was doubtful whether he 
would accept any compensation for the damage presumed 
to have been done. It was as likely as not that he would 
insist on summoning the young Oxonian before the 
magistrates for the trespass ; and this procedure, which 
would have been no great injury to Wardleigh, would be 
most damaging to him, as well as expensive, and Wilton 
was a very poor man. But what was to be done ? The 
farmer and his men were evidently prepared to intercept 
him, and the farmer's son followed him pertinaciously 
about Schacabac was getting very fidgety, and might 
become restive, in which case he would soon be at the 
mercy of his enemies. Gerald took another look at the 
ditch and the oak paling beyond It was a difficult leap> 
no doubt \ but he had gone over as bad in the excitement 
of the hunting-field, and thought it no great matter. He 
caught sight, too, at the moment, of a hard piece of 
gravelly ground, running to the edge of the ditch, where 
there had once been apparently a road into the field. 
This would at least give Schacabac a firm footing for his 
leap. Well, he would try it If the horse came down, 
he couldn't help it Anjrthing was better than being 
caught, and had up before the Vice-Chancellor. He 
turned short oVi towards the other side of the field, and 
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drew his pursuers after him. Then he again turned, 
and cantered gently till within a short distance of the 
ditch. Here, putting Schacabac to his speed, he rode 
him straight at the fence, touching him with the spur at 
the moment when he reached the gravel The spirited 
animal rose gallantly to the leap, and succeeded in clearing 
the fence ; though so narrowly that his hind feet actually 
scraped against the boards. But he alighted safe on the 
soft turf of the lane, and that was all that was needed. 

"Hurrah!" " Bravo 1" " Not so bad, that," shouted a 
chorus of voices. 

" That was a very tolerable stroke of business," ex- 
claimed some one close at hand. " Well done, Gerald ! 
Proud to be your cousin, sir." 

Wilton looked hurriedly round, and found himself in 
the presence of a dozen men of his own college, who 
were evidently returning to Oxford after the race, which 
they had gone out to witness. 

"That was a very tolerable stroke of business," repeated 
the speaker, in whom Wilton recognized his cousin Pilk- 
ington. " Gentlemen, you see what it is to have been 
bom of a Pilkington, and taught by a Pilkington ! I 
have departed from Cuthbert's, but Gerald will maintain 
the family honour." 

"Much obliged by your compliments, Tom," said 
Wilton. "I hope you have been maintaining the 
* family honour ' yourself ? " 

Pilkington looked a little, a very little, discomposed, 
and another of the party answered for him m a sarcastic 
tone. 

" I regret to say there has been a trifling mistake. 
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Misunderstandings will happen sometimes, and our friend 
here has come in No. 2, instead of No. i." 

"It wasn't his fault," said a third. "You know it 
wasn't, Bristowe." 

" I didn't say it was, Hunt," observed Bristowe. " It 
never is a man's fault, I believe. I only mentioned the 
fact that PiUdngton came in second, instead of first" 

" He would have been first, if it hadn't been for an 
accident — ^if, indeed, it was an accident," said Hunt 
"The best rider in the world must have lost the race 
under such circumstances. You know that quite well 
yourself." 

" Do I ? " said Bristowe, coolly. 

Hunt would have retorted still more angrily; but 
another of the party, a tall, handsome man, riding a 
splendid chestnut mare, interposed. 

"There is no good in discussing that matter now. 
Nobody knows who the fellow was, or where he came 
from, or what has become of him. It might have been 
unintentional; and unless it could be proved that it 
wasn't, it must be assumed to have been so. We all 
thought the judge's decision right, I believe — ^Pilkington 
andalL" 

"There is no doubt he was right," said Pilkington. 
" I may have my own opinion about the matter, but as 
I couldn't prove it, I don't mean to bring it forward." 

"Very well, then," said Ashbumham, as the former 
speaker was called. "Then there only remains the 
question of another match between the horses, and that 
we are going to settle in my rooms this evening. By 
the way, I hope you will come, Wardleigh, and you, 
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Wilton," he added,. bowing civilly as he spoke. "You 
were not on the ground, or I should have asked you, of 
course, to meet your cousin." 

Wardleigh accepted instantly, and Wilton, after a 
moment's hesitation, did the same. The invitation came 
upon him quite unexpectedly. Ashbumham was the 
great man of the college, not remarkable for any extra- 
ordinary ability, or for any great quality or accomplish- 
ment, or for anything, indeed, but a distinguished exterior 
and a general assumption of superiority, which, for some 
unexplained reason, every one seemed to acknowledge. 
He was indolent, extravagant, and self-indulgent beyond 
any man in St Cuthbert's. But his acquaintance was 
nevertheless considered by all as the blue ribbon of the 
college. He seldom or never made advances to any 
one, which were not eagerly welcomed. 

Gerald Wilton knew that Ashbumham was not a 
desirable companion for him. He could not afford to go 
Ashbumham's pace, as the phrase runs ; and ought, in the 
first place, to have been unwilling to accept civilities which 
he could not requite. But Wilton had his weaknesses, as 
the reader will hereafter discover ; and among these was 
the desire of being intimate with men whose society was 
generally sought It had vexed him somewhat that Ash- 
bumham had never before asked him to his rooms ; and 
though the invitation now given was more civility to 
Pilkington than himself, Wilton, nevertheless, though 
with some misgivings, accepted it 

The party now proceeded homewards : some one or 
two of them, as they rode up the lane, exchanging ameni- 
ties with the worthy Farmer Hodge and his men; who had 
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been utterly dumbfoundered at Wilton's leap, and were 
now collected together, staring over the fence at the party 
with eyes of stupid wonder. 

" Good-bye, farmer," said Jerry Cobbold, the wag of 
the party, lifting his hat. "Our compliments to your 
wife and family. We'll look in some day before long, 
and take an early dinner, tell her.** 

" I'm sorry we couldn't stop just now," added Ward- 
leigh, " but my friend here and I were in a hurry, you 
see. That wasn't a bad leap now, was it ? " 

" Well, no, it wam't," said the farmer. " I must say 
that it wam't, and I shouldn't mind having the horse that 
did it for my own. He ain't a bad 'un, nor the gent that 
rode him neither. And I don't suppose there ain't so 
much harm done, after all ; and if so be, gentlemen," he 
continued, noticing the smile which was beginning to 
irradiate the faces of his hearers, " if so be as you likes to 
come in now, and take a glass of my best ale all round, 
why, you'll be welcome." 

This proposal was received with a general shout of 
applause. " Bravo ! Mr. Hodge," said Ashbumham. " I 
for one shall be very happy to accept your invitation." 

"And so shall I," said Wardleigh. "And if we have 
done your field any damage, we shall be quite willing to 
pay for it." 

" Never mind that, sir," said the farmer. " It will be 
all growed out in a week, I don't doubt ; and if it ain't, 
I shan't begridge it." 

They went round accordingly to the farm-yard, and 
there alighting, were entertained by Mr. Hodge with a 
jug of his best home-brewed ; after which they rode off — 
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at a rather sharp pace now> as the College dinner hour 
was getting near at hand 

Wilton joined himself on to Hunt, with whom he was 
more intimate than with any other of the party, and re- 
quested him to give him some account of the race ; which 
it appeared his cousin Pilkington had lost, though it would 
seem in some unexpected manner. 

^' It was a rum business," said Hunt, ^' and thaf s a 
fact, as the Yankees say. You know the odds were 
slightly on Pilkington ? " 

" Yes. If I had betted, it would have been on him," 
returned Wilton. "He is to my mind the best rider; 
and if there is any difference between the horses, it is 
in favour of Chance." 

"I should be inclined to agree with you on both 
points," said Hunt. "Well, they started, and things 
went much as was expected. Pilkington took the lead, 
when they had done three-quarters of the course, and 
was several lengths ahead when they came to the last 
fence. He was dead sure to win, in fact. But just as 
old Chance was gathering up her legs for a spring, a 
fellow started up in the hedge just in front of him. The 
mare shied, missed the leap, and pipped over, pitching 
Tom over her ears. He was on his legs, and on Chance's 
back again in half no time, but Sheringham was already 
past the post." 

"Who was the fellow?" asked Wilton. "He ought 
to have caught it hot and sharp." 

"Ay, and so he would have, I expect," rejoined 
Hunt " But he was off in a moment, and made for the 
wood, before any one very well knew what had happened. 
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One or two fellows did try to catch him, but the ground 
was very awkward, and he was out of sight almost 
immediately." 

" And the judge decided that Tom had lost, hey ? " 
asked Wilton. 

^^ Yes. I suppose he couldn't have decided anything 
else. You heard Ashbumham say no one could prove 
it wasn't an accident, and it is impossible to suppose 
that Sheringham " 

" Of course, of course," broke in Wilton. " No one 
could possibly suspect him of knowing anything about it" 

"Just so," said Hunt "Well, that being the case, 
Jack Hand couldn't give it any other way than he did. 
But Sheringham, who was a good deal annoyed, at once 
offered to ride it over again." 

"And what was settled?" inquired Wilton. 

" Oh, they agreed that the race must hold good — as 
regards the bets, you understand. But it is to be deter- 
mined at Ashbumham's to-night, whether there is to be 
another race or not I expect there will be, rather." 

"And I hope there may be," returned Wilton. "I 
don't like cousin Tom being done after that fashion, I 
must say. And I should like this fellow to be caught — 
that's more," 

"We may hear something about him," said Hunt 
" Jack Hand was to make all the inquiries he could on 
the ground, and tell us anything he had learned to-night" 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE THREE HARCHESTERS. 




ILTON, Wardleigh, and Osborne were near 
the middle of the third year of their resi- 
dence at the University, when the adventure 
occurred which has been described in the 
last chapter. The reader will require to know something 
of their previous history, in order to imderstand rightly 
what follows. They had all three, as has been before 
intimated, received their education at Harchester College, 
one of the great English public schools. But in respect 
of birth and circumstances, they differed considerably. 
To begin with Wilton. His father was a surgeon in 
Harchester, who had never succeeded in obtaining much 
practice among the better-paying classes. He was a 
hard-working, well-meaning man, very generally respected, 
and during his wife's lifetime — who had died some ten 
years previously to the commencement of this story — had 
gone a good deal into society, in which Mrs. Wilton had 
been a general favourite ; but with the death of his wife 
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his habits had in this respect a good deal changed. He 
had no daughters to take the place in his household 
which had become vacant, and only one son, who was 
absent nearly the whole day during the school terms, and 
generally contrived to be invited to some friend's house 
for the holidays. Mr. Wilton made no objection to this. 
He was sensible that his home was dull enough, and his 
scanty means (which did not improve as years went on) 
made it impossible for him to provide Gerald with the 
ponies and dogs and guns, and the like, in which school- 
boys are wont to delight He frequently impressed this 
fact on his soh,* not so much to excuse himself in the 
boy's eyes for the privations he had to undergo, as to 
make him understand that his future career in life de- 
pended entirely upon his own success in the school. 

" I shall have very little money to leave you, my boy 
— not improbably none," he said; "and you have no 
relative from whom you can look for anything. Your 
uncle Pilkington has a long family. You have no 
inclination to follow my profession ; and it would be but 
a poor living for you, if you had. Your best, I might say 
your only chance, lies in a University career. If you get 
the Harford Scholarship, and another at St Cuthbert's, 
which would be pretty sure to follow upon the Harford, 
they, between them, would go a long way towards paying 
your University expenses ; and there's ;;^2So, left by your 
great-uncle, which I have always kept for the same 
purpose. All these together would, I dare say, carry you 
through Oxford. Then, if you got a high class, a fellow- 
ship would follow, and you would be a made man. But 
if you don't get the Harford, you will have to be an 
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articled clerk in an attome/s office, or get a place in a 
bank, or a mercantile house. I suppose you don't much 
like the idea of that, do you ? " 

" No, I should think not, father," said Gerald ; " any- 
thing sooner than that As for the Harford, of course 
I'll try my best; but there are several fellows in the 
school that are cleverer than I am. There's Austin 
Wardleigh — ^they say he is the cleverest fellow that ever 
came to Harchester." 

"Young Wardleigh, ha?" said Mr. Wilton. "He is 
the lad, I expect, whom Palmer was speaking to me 
about He is at his house, is he not ? " 

"Yes," said Gerald; "he has been there this four 
years." 

"Ay, I thought so. He is like you, Gerald, an only 
child ; but that is the only thing he is like you in. His 
father died when he was quite young, and the property 
has been accumulating ever since. Palmer said he 
thought the estate must be worth four or five thousand 
a year by this time. He is not likely to work very hard, 
I apprehend. It will be odd if you can't beat him." 

"Ah, you don't know him," said Gerald. "And, 
besides, there is Osborne — Osborne the foundationer, 
you know." 

" Osborne — ^John Osborne ; poor Mrs. Osborne's son, 
I suppose. jHe is a clever lad, I have no doubt ; but 
you ought to beat him more easily than Wardleigh. He 
couldn't work hard if he tried, poor lad ; he hasn't an 
atom of constitution. His father died of overwork, so 
his widow told me; and this lad would die too, if he were 
to attempt too much. No, you ought to beat either of 
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those horses by a good length, Gerald You have plenty 
of ability, have been well grounded — I saw to that — and 
health and strength enough for anything." 

These admonitions had their effect with young Wilton. 
He did work, on the whole, perseveringly and success- 
fully; but there were fits of idleness during his school 
career which frequently endangered his chance of ultimate 
success, and his masters as often spoke doubtfully as 
approvingly of him. He was weak in resisting tempta- 
tion, and more than once threw away the prize that was 
almost within his grasp, by some sudden fit of indolence 
just at the very last As the time, however, of the great 
trial for the Harford approached, his fault in this respect 
seemed to amend ; and it was generally thought in the 
school that he would either win or, at any rate, run a 
dead heat with the successful candidate. 

Osborne, the champion of the foundationers, was a 
different character. His father, a parson in the manu- 
facturing districts, had, as Mr. Wilton truly reported, 
sacrificed his life, some ten years previously, to his sense 
of duty. He had married early in middle life, and taken 
Orders immediately afterwards — the ten years he had 
passed in studying for the bar having caused him to dislike, 
every year more and more, the profession chosen for him. 
A friend had offered him the small living of Wandleton, 
in Staffordshire, and he had thankfully accepted it j as it 
would afford him the two things he most desired — ^a 
sufficient maintenance for himself and his wife (who was 
as penniless as himself), and some good hard, solid work 
which was worth the doing. He did work, valiantly and 
successfully, for some six or seven years. But the place 
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was unhealthy, and his constitution a delicate one. There 
were trials, too, of other kinds. £pidemic fever broke 
out in the district, and entailed several months of extra- 
ordinary exertion. Then followed depression of trade, 
discontent among the men, and, finally, a strike for wages, 
with all its train of petty class differences and mutual 
bitterness. Mr. Osborne exerted himself to the utmost 
to bring things straight again ; but it was bx beyond his 
power to effect this. Things grew continually worse. 
It was miserable to witness the sufferings of his people ; 
and as he could not conscientiously give them his entire 
sympathy, they after a while turned against him. There 
was a riot He was even mobbed in the streets of 
Wandleton. No serious injury was done him, but the 
experience of that day was his death-blow. He struggled 
on for a few weeks, and was then obliged to call in 
medical advice. He was ordered to give up work 
altogether for a long interval, and leave Wandleton 
for the south of Europe. He had not the means 
of doing this, and the doctors could not assure him 
that it would avail if he did. He resolved to face the 
evil, which, he was convinced, could not be conquered ; 
and, remaining at home, continued his work to the 
last. 

By his death his widow and children were left almost 
wholly destitute. But his character had commanded so 
much respect, that many exerted themselves in Mrs. Os- 
borne's behalf. She obtained admission into a college for 
clergymen's widows, which gave her a pension and a small 
house sufficient for herself and daughter ; while her son 
received a nomination for the Clergy Orphan School ; 
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whence, in his thirteenth year, he was elected on to the 
foundation of Harchester College. 

The boy, who was the idol of both his mother's and 
sister's hearts, bore a great resemblance to his father, 
both in person and character, but was possessed of more 
intellectual ability. Before he had been two years at 
Harchester, Mr. Hindley, the sub-warden, under whose 
charge the foundationers were placed, wrote to Mrs. 
Osborne to inquire her views respecting the future of her 
son, in whom, he assured her, he felt deeply interested. 
"We have perhaps as clever boys in the school," he wrote, 
"and we have boys who work as hard, but no one who 
can match your boy in these respects combined. If his 
health holds out, he cannot fail to be a distinguished 
man. I trust you mean to send him to the University. 
There is a scholarship given away every year here, the 
value of which is ;^ 75 a year, tenable at any college, and 
at either University. There are also exhibitions in the gift 
of the warden, some worth ^^ 20, and some jQ^o a year. 
I am authorized to say that if your son's career continues 
to be as satisfactory as it has hitherto been, one of these 
will be awarded to him. The University itself presents 
further prizes to assist in defraying the costs of his 
education there. I have already spoken to the lad, 
and find that this is the career in life which he most 
desires." 

Mrs. Osborne answered the letter promptly and 
gratefully. She said she knew that the course proposed 
was the one which her husband would have desired for 
John, if he had been spared to see him grow up ; and 
she was thankful beyond measure that the prospect was 
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now held out to her of realizing a dream, which she had 
scarcely ventured to indulge. Mr. Hindley might be 
assured that every sacrifice in her power would be 
cheerfully made, to carry out the programme suggested. 

John Osborne accordingly worked steadily on for the 
next three years, having this end continually before his 
eyes, and reached the top of the sixth form in the spring 
of 1840, three years before the commencement of our 
tale. The foundationers made as sure of his success, as 
the. home boarders did of Wilton's, their especial cham- 
pion. It should be mentioned that the school at 
Harchester consisted of three distinct divisions of boys 
— the collegers, or foundationers, of whom there were 
seventy, not more than a fifth of the entire school, as 
regarded mere numbers. But as these had all been elected 
by examination, and remained as a rule later than the 
others, they succeeded, more frequently than either of 
the other divisions of the school, in carrying off the 
prizes. The second class consisted of the commoners, 
who were lodged in tutors' and dames' houses, and were 
about a hundred and eighty in number. The third was 
made up of the home boarders, who resided with their 
parents in the town, or the immediate suburbs. These 
were in general not so numerous as the commoners, 
reckoning, perhaps, thirty or forty fewer. There was great 
rivalry between these three classes — at cricket, at foot- 
ball, and other school games. But the contest for the 
Harford, which came at the time of the year when no 
favourite game was much in vogue, generally awoke the 
keenest interest. 

In the present year this had risen to a height very 
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unusual even at Harchester. Each of the three divisions 
had its own candidate, of whose success his partisans felt 
fully confident We have named the heroes of the 
collegers and the home boarders. The champion of the 
commoners has still to be described. 

The reader will have seen that, although the characters 
of Wilton and Osborne bore little resemblance to one 
another, they were very much on a par as regarded 
worldly circumstances. But in these, as in all other 
respects, Austin Wardleigh was a remarkable contrast to 
both his schoolfellows. As regards worldly advantages, 
in his schoolfellows' eyes, he almost rivalled the Count of 
Monte Christo himself. His father had been a younger 
son of an old county family, owning an estate between 
Henley and Maidenhead, reputed to be worth five 
thousand a year. Both Gilbert Wardleigh and his elder 
brother Austin had continued single, until they were long 
past forty ; when the first named was attracted by the 
charms of a beautiful orphan girl, whom he straightway 
married, though they could not produce two hundred 
a year between them. Austin Wardleigh was irritated at 
his brother's folly; and there was as near an approach 
to a quarrel, as was possible between two men so 
thoroughly good-tempered as the brothers. But though 
the elder soon forgot his anger so far as to receive his 
brother and his wife at Endicot, and render them 
occasional help, the newly married pair had a hard time 
of it for some six or seven years — ^when one fine day 
Austin Wardleigh did them the favour to break his neck 
in the hunting field, and the younger brother succeeded 
to the estate. 
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The change from the shifting condition of -persons 
with expensive habits and no settled income to sudden 
affluence, could not but be a relief. But after a while 
Mrs. Wardleigh began to doubt whether the altered state 
of things had brought any improvement. Her good- 
tempered and easy-going husband supplied her with 
every cheque she asked for, and never refused to 
comply with any wish she expressed. But he was more 
reckless about money now than he had been in the days 
when he would expend the last guinea he possessed on 
any piece of extravagance that might at the moment hit 
his fancy — an embroidered smoking-cap, or a new 
patent revolver. He wotild fill his house with a perfect 
swarm of sporting men — ^any one, in fact, who took the 
trouble to angle for an invitation, Gilbert being too 
good-natured to refuse anybody. She was aware that 
he was continually raising money, and that notwithstand- 
ing that the late squire had left a large sum standing at his 
banker's. If her husband was driven to this, when he had 
not yet been two years in possession of the estate, what 
might not be expected to follow by-and-by ? But these 
were not Mrs. Wardleigh's worst troubles. The moral 
atmosphere of Oak Lodge was getting to be the worst 
possible one for her boy, Austin, now in his ninth year. 
He was a fine, spirited little fellow, the very image of 
his father, as was agreed by all ; and guests and servants 
alike made it their business, apparently, to spoil him. 
He heard language in the stable-yard, which he repeated 
occasionally in his mother's boudoir, to her distress and 
horror. Though carefully excluded from the dining- 
room after the ladies had withdrawn, he, nevertheless. 
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could not be kept from the knowledge of what generally 
followed. More than once he had beheld the spectacle 
of his father's guests, and once of his father himself, 
being carried upstairs in a state of helpless intoxica- 
tion. 

Mrs. Wardleigh urged his being sent to school, but 
here, for the first time, her husband refused his assent. 
The boy might have a tutor at home, he said, if he 
must learn Latin and Greek, but he would not part with 
him. 

Mrs. Wardleigh wept bitterly in secret over the evils 
she could not prevent. She saw the boy continually 
learning bad habits, becoming lazy, self-indulgent, and 
self-willed, less disposed every day to heed her remon- 
strances. In another year or two, probably the mischief 
would have been irreparable, but Gilbert Wardleigh was 
cut off, almost as suddenly as his brother had been some 
four years before. A boating party had been arranged 
to picnic on one of the islands in the Thames, and the 
champagne had circulated somewhat freely. In getting 
on board the boats again, one of them was upset, and the 
whole party plunged into the water. Mr. Wardleigh was 
sucked under the current, and his body was not recovered 
until the following morning. 

The blow was a very severe one to Mrs. Wardleigh. 
Notwithstanding the faults of the latter years of his life, 
she had been passionately attached to her husband. She 
had not been one of the boating party, and when the 
news was first brought to her, her friends were for a time 
alarmed for her life. Probably she would have died if it 
had not been for her boy; but for his sake she was 
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resolved to live. As soon as she was somewhat re- 
covered from the shock, she carried out the plan that 
her husband had proposed, and engaged the services of 
a tutor. But it was soon found that at home, at least, 
Austin was quite unmanageable. The grooms and game- 
keepers and household servants had been used so long 
to submit to his caprices, and were always so ready to 
help him out of any scrape in which he might have 
involved himself, that it was quite impossible to maintain 
any discipline. The tutor was dismissed, and Master 
Austin consigned to a school at Henley ; but here, after 
a while, the master was reluctantly obliged to request 
Mrs. Wardleigh to withdraw him. He would obey no 
rules, and do no work, except what happened to please 
his own fancy. And he was so bright, clever, and good- 
tempered, that he demoralized the whole school by his 
example. Let him do what he would, let him defy 
authority ever so much, the boys, one and all, were ready 
to back him. 

Mrs. Wardleigh shed many tears over this letter, and 
the sight of these produced more effect on her son, than 
all the entreaties, threats, and pimishments which he had 
undergone. He promised her that if she would only take 
comfort, he would for the future comply with her wishes. 
"Only, mother," he said, "don^t send me to such a child's 
school as old Hammond's. He is little better than an 
old woman. Let me go to a regular school — a school 
where fellows have got some spirit in them, and I shall 
get on well enough, I have no doubt." 

The widow took counsel with Mr. Hornby, the vicar 
of Endicot, who had been a college friend of her late 
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brother-in-law^ and by him presented to his living. He 
advised her to comply with her son's suggestion. ^' Send 
him to Harchester/' he said. '^ I know the head master, 
Dr. Bamet; he was next me in the sixth, and is as 
good a schoolmaster as any in England. Austin has been 
too much for old Hammond, at Henley. But he'll find 
his match, and more, at Harchester." 

Mrs. Wardleigh complied with the suggestion, and 
Austin was accordingly entered at Mr. Palmer's boarding- 
house. But the new school, for a time at all events, did 
not seem to be more of a success than the old one had 
been. Mr. Hornby's predictions had indeed been so far 
fulfilled, that Master Austin could not lord it in this new 
world, as he had in the old one. But Mr. Palmer's half- 
yearly reports were little better than a string of complaints. 
Austin was idle ; Austin was at the bottom of his class, 
when he ought to have been at the top, and would have 
been, had he exerted himself in the least; Austin was 
the ringleader of all mischief, and cared neither for 
reproof nor punishment At last there came a letter 
from the head master himself, in which he said that 
Wardleigh's misconduct had been brought so repeatedly 
before his notice that, unless there was a very decided 
improvement during the half-year then in progress, he 
would be obliged to decline receiving him back after the 
holidays. The letter very nearly broke Mrs. Wardleigh's 
heart She had never got over the shock of her husband's 
death ; and though she had struggled to the best of her 
ability to regain her health for Austin's sake, she had not 
succeeded. She felt that her hold on life was gradually 
yielding; and though the London doctors whom she 
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consulted, spoke cheerfully, she was not to be deceived. 
She felt assured that she could not live for more than a 
year or two at the most ; and this failure of her last hope 
respecting Austin did, in a single day, the work of months. 
She had a long and dangerous attack, from which she 
had no sooner rallied, than she proceeded to Harchester 
and had an interview with her son. 

The boy, who had not seen his mother for two or three 
months, was shod^ed and frightened at her appearance ; 
and when he learned, as he did plainly enough (for his 
mother made no secret of the matter), how precarious her 
condition was, it seemed as though his heart would have 
broken. He surmised, in a moment, that it had been 
his misconduct which had caused this terrible change, 
and accused himself, with all the vehemence of fourteen, 
with having killed his mother. When his excitement had 
somewhat quieted down, he was again admitted to see 
her, and he never in all his after life forgot the interview. 
She spoke to him with the earnestness of one who was 
pleading for the last time, and for a life dearer to her 
than her own. If he wished to be any comfort to her 
during the short remainder of her life, if he wished her to 
die in peace, he must resolve wholly to change his 
indolent and careless mode of living. It was true that 
he would not be obliged to work for his bread, as many 
were j but this would be all the worse for him, unless he 
took to some honest and steady pursuit in life, and fitted 
himself for it, during his school and college days, by 
diligence and obedience. 

Austin gave her his assurance that he would henceforth 
comply with her wishes, and he kept his word. The last 
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few months of Mrs. Wardleigh's life were cheered by the 
favourable reports she now received on all hands, of the 
marked change in her son's habits. Her death did not 
cause any relapse in the boy's improvement If anything, 
it seemed to stimulate him to a more strict compliance 
with her desire, than he had shown before. He carried 
off the prizes in every class through which he passed, 
until, at the beginning of his eighteenth year, he found him- 
self pitted, as the reader has heard, against the champions 
of the other two sections of the school. During the last 
half-year the interest in the approaching struggle had 
been gradually growing, until it eclipsed every other 
matter which ordinarily occupied the attention of the boys. 
The fatal day arrived at last The two examiners, one 
from Oxford, the other from Cambridge — ^both of them 
Harchester men who had carried off the great prizes of 
their respective Universities — arrived at the head master's 
house, as his guests for the occasion. The examination 
began, and was carried on for three days consecutively* 
Every paper, as it came out, became the subject of eager 
speculation as to how it was likely to affect the chances 
of the several candidates. All manner of rumours were 
circulated, each being continually contradicted by another, 
as soon as it had obtained credence ; and the candidates 
themselves were overwhelmed by their friends with anxious 
questions, as to the success they had had. At length the 
last paper was given in, and nothing remained but the 
announcement — ^which would certainly be made on the 
following morning — as to who had proved the victor in 
the momentous contest 



CHAPTER III. 



FIRST TWO YEARS — ^OSBORNE AND WARDLEIGH. 
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WISH they would give this out ! " ex- 
claimed Rush, one of the home boarders, 
as he stood surrounded by a cluster of 
his schoolfellows in the long passage 
leading from the head master's study to the schoolroom. 
" If I had known how long they would be about it, I 
should have gone home two hours ago. I never knew 
the decision so late in coming." 

" Well, you know what we heard this morning ? " said 
Maples, his next-door neighbour. "It was said that 
there was a dead heat between two of the horses — some 
said between all three of the favourites. But that turned 
out to be a mistake of Tom BedwelFs. There were 
three decidedly better than the others, but only two 
running neck-and-neck." 

" Yes," said Hinton, one of the commoners, " the run 
is between Osborne and Wardleigh, and they gave them 
the paper of Greek verse this morning to settle it. Ifs 
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pretty safe to be given in Wardleigh's favour. His Greek 
verse beats Osborne's all to smithereens." 

"Thafs y^hsX you think, is it?" said Floyer, a founda- 
tioner. " Guess you know nothing of Osborne's Greek 
verse, or you wouldn't say that Bamet said, only last 
week, that Osborne's iambics might have come out of 
one of the Greek plays." 

"What's more," said Hutchinson, another foundationer, 
" I judge the tie, if there is one, is between Osborne and 
Wilton, not Osborne and Wardleigh. That stiff history 
and geography paper must have shut up your pet Ward- 
leigh pretty close, I expect" 

"You may fancy, and fancy, and fancy just what you 
like," observed Clarkson; "but your fancies don't go 
for much. The only thing that is clear to my mind is, 
that there must be an awfully near run between some of 
the iellows." 

"We shall know now," cried Rush, "for here is Tom 
Bedwell, at last Well, Tom," he continued, as Dr. 
Bamefs servant appeared in the passage, "who is it, 
then ? Not me, I am afraid." 

" I don't think it is, Mr. Rush. Leastways, the doctor 
didn't mention your name. It's Mr. Wardleigh and Mr. 
Osborne he wants to see." 

The two boys, who had been hanging about in a state 
of nervous fidget, obeyed the summons with alacrity, and 
disappeared through the head master's door. A fresh 
dispute now arose, as to what this summons might por- 
tend. It appeared, certainly, to confirm the report cir- 
culated in the forenoon. But though the foundationers 
and commoners were satisfied with this view of the 
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matter, the home boarders refused their consent They 
felt assured that there must have been a doubt as to the 
meaning of some passages in their papers, which required 
explanation, before they could come to a decision ; but 
there was no reason for supposing either to be the 
successful candidate. This view seemed to be confirmed 
when, a few minutes afterwards, another message arrived, 
summoning Wilton also to the doctor's study. Half an 
hour passed, during which the excitement continued to 
increase. Then the three boys returned, and the mystery 
was at last made clear. 

The Harford scholar, it appeared, was Osborne. The 
Dodd Exhibition, given sometimes, though rarely, to the 
second, and worth forty pounds a year, was awarded to 
Wilton ; but the circumstances attending the award were 
peculiar. During the first two days the run between the 
three principal competitors had been so close a one, that 
it was impossible to say which would prove the winner. 
Then Wilton had fallen behind, slightly indeed, but 
enough to forfeit his chance. The struggle between the 
other two had continued to be as severe as ever ; and at 
last the two boys had been sent for to construe two 
extremely difficult passages in Plato and Tacitus, to 
determine the question between them. They were told, 
at the same time, that the examiners were so pleased 
with their performances, that it had been resolved to give 
the Dodd that year to whichever of them failed to win 
the scholarship itself. They only regretted that there 
was not a third prize of equal value to bestow on Wilton; 
who, though a trifle behind the other two, had acquitted 
himself excellently in the examination. Thereupon, 

D 
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instead of complying with the examiners* directions to 
read out the passage from Plato, Wardleigh had asked to 
be allowed to say a word. He represented that he had 
been induced to compete for the scholarship, because it 
was the wish of others that he should do so, but it was 
of no pecuniary consequence to him. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped he should not be thought pre- 
sumptuous, if he now resigned the contest in favour of 
his schoolfellows ; he himself being quite satisfied with 
the acknowledgment that he and Osborne had been 
equal in the examination. The proposal was warmly 
approved by Dr. Bamet, who was well acquainted with 
the circumstances of all the boys, and who would have 
been a good deal distressed by the failure of either 
Osborne or Wilton. 

The matter was, therefore, so arranged The head 
master and the examiners shook hands with Wardleigh ; 
and Mr. Ingram, the Oxford examiner, expressed his 
satisfaction at hearing that he was about to enter St. 
Cuthbert's as a commoner, so that they would not lose 
him, in consequence of his generous conduct The boys 
drank his health, with three times three, at the school 
supper, and made him the hero of the evening — a piece 
of chivalry of this kind being the thing of all others that 
wins their admiration. Osborne and Wilton thanked 
Wardleigh heartily, but made no scruple of accepting his 
kindness — aware that, to their friends, the thing was of too 
much importance to be declined. But a few weeks after- 
wards, when Osborne had been declared the winner of 
the English poem, always recited on the breaking-up 
day as its prime attraction, and his mother and sister 
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arrived at Harchester, as the head master's guests, to 
witness John's triumph — ^Wardleigh received a tribute of 
thanks, which gratified him far more than any other. 

"Mr. Wardleigh," said Mrs. Osborne, when, at her 
request, he was presented to her by Dr. Bamet, "you 
have given me the first day of real happiness I have 
enjoyed for many years. May God bless and reward 
you ! It will do you no harm in life to have a mother's 
blessings and prayers for your welfare." 

Wardleigh returned with equal cordiality the grasp of 
her hand, as well as that of her daughter Helen — a pale, 
slim, unformed girl, not yet seventeen, whose dark eyes 
seemed full of gratitude, though she did not speak a 
word. He almost wished for the moment that he had 
been a poor man, and so might claim to have made some 
real sacrifice for their sakes. He could only mutter a 
few commonplaces about the certainty of John's success 
at Oxford, and how it would delight him to contribute in 
any way to it, and then retire to take his own part in the 
recitations. 

The holidays began, and the boys dispersed in all 
directions — Wilton, for a month's stay with Osborne, 
and then a six weeks' visit to his cousin Pilkington, who 
had promised to teach him how to sit his horse over a 
fence, and handle his gun in his father's preserves when 
the first of September arrived. The said Tom Pilkington, 
it should here be noted, was a commoner of St. Cuth- 
berfs, who had been resident there rather more than a 
year at the present time, and was regarded with very 
general favour. He was a crack rider, and a first-rate 
shot; and albeit only a younger son, with a numerous 
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tribe of brothers, contrived to keep a horse and hold his 
own with the magnates of the college, without either 
running into debt, or getting into bad odour with the 
authorities. Horace Ashbumham, the reputed sovereign 
of St Cuthberfs, treated Pilkington not only with civility, 
but even with deference, and Tom was the only person 
to whom he had ever been known to show it. Pilking- 
ton had taken a great fancy to his cousin Gerald, and 
was very much pleased to learn that he was about to 
matriculate at St. Cuthberf s. 

" If s not a bad college, I can tell you that, Gerald," 
he said on the day after Wilton's arrival. " Some of the 
colleges give themselves great airs. The Christchurch 
men are considerably stuck up with their tufts and their 
gentleman commoners; and the Balliol men, and the 
Oriel, with the honours their men get in the schools ; and 
the foundation colleges talk of their common-rooms, 
and I don't know what. But for a pleasant, gentle- 
manly set of fellows to live with, I don't know a nicer 
society than we have at St. Cuthbert's. If you choose 
to read, you may, and you may be as quiet as you like, 
and no one will think the worse of you for it, provided 
you don't pitch into other fellows for not doing the same. 
I have never gone in for expense — champagne suppers, 
and all that sort of thing — and yet I have got on quite 
well with everybody. I have not read much, to be sure, 
but then my gifts don't lie that way. Yours do, I fancy. 
All the better. We have had plenty of fellows come out 
first-rate in the schools, and we are proud of them. Yes, 
if s a jolly place," he added ; " and I hope you will find 
it so, Gerald." 
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"I don't doubt it," answered WUton; "and of course 
it will be a great advantage to me that I am your cousin." 

"H'm, I won*t say but what it may," said Pilkington. 
" It will make you known to the best fellows at once; but 
after that, of course, you will have to hold your own." 

Wilton left his cousin's house late in September, after 
his visit, greatly impressed with all that he had heard. 
About three weeks afterwards they again encountered 
one another at the University. On the same day, Ward- 
leigh and Osborne also arrived, and the three had tea 
together the first night in Wardleigh's rooms. These 
were unusually good to have been assigned to a freshman. 
But here, as usual, Wardleigh's good luck, together with 
his long purse, had secured him exceptional advantages. 
One of the senior undergraduates, a sporting character, to 
whom it had been hinted by the principal that he had 
already resided at the University as long as it was 
desirable, had withdrawn his name somewhat suddenly 
from the college books. His rooms had been expensively 
furnished, and the valuation of them was so high, that no 
one among those already in residence was found willing 
to pay it. Wardleigh, accordingly, though a freshman, 
had the offer of them. He readily paid the sum required, 
and took possession. In his inner room the three friends 
met, and had a long and pleasant chat over their past 
and future. During the whole of the first year, indeed, 
they kept a good deal together. But after that time, as 
is always the case in Oxford life, they began to form 
friendships of their own, more congenial with, and 
suitable to, their circumstances and characters. Without 
losing any portion of their mutual regard, Osborne and 
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Wardleigh came to see less and less of one another with 
each succeeding term of the ensuing year. 

Osborne at once joined what was called the reading set, 
and began to lead that quiet student life; which those 
who have experienced it, ever look back upon in after 
years with thankfulness and delight Under the shadow 
of those glorious old walls, in that atmosphere of 
hallowed refinement and learning, in that round of calm, 
simple, and absorbing duties, how peacefully the stream 
of life flowed on ! He rose early, and generally worked 
for an hour before chapel. Then followed a brief walk 
round the college gardens, and breakfast, usually in some 
friend's rooms, though only off their own commons. 
After this he read alone, or in company with his friend 
Wilton, and attended lectures until luncheon at half-past 
one. This was succeeded by a walk with one of his own 
set between two and five, up Hinksey or Shotover, or to 
those lovely villages, tlie Eatons — or, in summer time 
(though this was rare), by a row and bathe in the Isis. 
Afterwards came dinner in the college hall, a glass or 
two of wine occasionally, or a cup of tea in a friend's 
room; two hours more of work, and bed. Then the 
Sundays — ^when no work was done, unless an hour or so 
passed in the study of " Butler's Analogy," or " Home's 
Introduction," might be so called — the Sundays, with the 
choral services in the college chapels, the University 
sermons, the quiet discussion of high and solemn themes 
with congenial spirits, full of young intelligence, and 
unspoiled as yet by the harsh experiences of life — ^is it 
any wonder that men in later life look back on days like 
these with mingled pleasure and regret ? 
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Osborne was very generally respected, but it was 
known that he did not desire intimacy with any but those 
of his own tastes and habits, and he was visited by few. 
But Wardleigh at once plunged into the gayest society of 
the college. His appearance, his dress, his good humour, 
his occupancy of Cadogan's rooms, his two capital 
horses, his wines, and his open-hearted hospitality, made 
him a general favourite at once. St Cuthbert's fell in 
love with him, as it were, at first sight Before six weeks 
had passed, he was hand and glove with all the best men 
of the college— that is, with those whom St Cuthbert's 
accounted her best And the scouts spoke of him with awe 
and respect, as one of the great ones of his generation. 

Wardleigh thoroughly enjoyed his new life. Sometimes 
it did cross his mind that he was hardly fulfilling the 
promise he had made to his mother, and which he had 
never forgotten, yet he did not see that he was doing any 
harm. It could not be said that he was neglecting his 
work. He never missed his lectures, and if he did not 
bestow much time on preparing them, that was mainly 
because he was already sufficiently acquainted with the 
books read at them to satisfy all that the tutors required 
of him. He was not reading for his degree, to be sure ; 
but that would not come for three years yet, and it would 
be early days to be thinking of it now. Nor was he 
preparing to enter for any of the University scholarships — 
the Hertford or the Ireland to wit, nor writing for any 
of the University prizes. But it really could hardly be 
expected that he should do this — even if it would be quite 
fair to try and wrest these from men, to whom they were 
a pecuniary object. He did not at all mean to give 
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up reading ; but during the hunting season, if a fellow 
was to hunt, it took up a lot of his time. It would 
be different when the spring came. 

The spring came, but the "convenient season" for 
reading did not come with it. Wardleigh, who had 
been bom on the banks of the Thames, had seen the 
Eton eight-oars, had kept company with watermen, and 
had early been taught how to row, now found himself 
solicited to take an oar in the college boat. They would 
be hard put to it this year, he was told. Brasenose and 
Trinity, of whom St. Cuthberfs had hitherto had the 
advantage, now threatened to take the shine out of 
them, and that must be by no means allowed. Ward- 
leigh, with his healthy constitution, his thirteen stone 
weight, his broad shoulders, his good style of rowing, and 
his indomitable pluck, would be an immense gain to the 
St Cuthberfs boat. Wardleigh would not have known 
how to refuse, even had he been so inclined. But he had 
no such inclination. He went in for the racing programme 
heart and soul, and was the hero of the boat before the 
summer term was half over. He was set to pull No. 6, 
his favourite oar : and on the second night of the races, 
when they kept well away from the dreaded Brasenose ; 
and on the third, when they succeeded in bumping the 
somewhat scornful Christchurch, " Bravo ! No. 6." Go it, 
Wardleigh !" was the almost incessant shout of the St. 
Cuthbert's men from Iffley to the bridges. Small chance 
of reading for Wardleigh during that summer term. 
Then came the Long Vacation, and with it an invitation 
from a Christchurch tuft, a friend of Ashbumham's, to 
a charming yachting excursion round the Isle of Wight, 
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to the Channel Islands, and the coast of Normandy, 
which occupied more than six weeks of the vacation. 
This was followed by another invite from one of the 
water party, to shoot grouse on a Scotch moor, and then 
by yet another — from Tom Pilkington this time — ^which 
it would have been impossible for Wardleigh to refuse, 
" without the appearance of slighting old friends for new, 
you know, and that is not to be thought of" 

At Pilkington's, Wardleigh encountered Wilton, who 
had been reading stoutly, partly at Harchester, and 
partly at Parleyfield (Osborne's home), during July and 
August. He was now going back, after a fortnight's 
holiday, to read another month before returning to 
St Cuthberf s. Wardleigh was a good deal impressed by 
the contrast between his friend's doings and his own. 
Wilton had made the same promise as himself, and he 
was keeping it, that was plain enough ; but was he him- 
self doing the same ? Well, it was no use lamenting over 
spilt cream. He would go back, any way, with Wilton, in 
accordance with the latter's earnest invitation, and pass 
the last month of the "Long" at Harchester, over 
Horace and Sophocles ; upon which, as Wilton informed 
him, he was then engaged. The school had met again 
by that time, and he would like to see Dr. Bamet and 
his old tutor once more. It would be good fun, too, play- 
ing cricket with the boys on the college ground. There 
were many of his old cronies still remaining there, and 
there were the old walks, and the bathing-place — yes, 
and the college chapel, too. Much that he had heard 
there still lingered in his memory, and he would like to 
freshen up the old impression. Alas ! three days before 
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Wilton's return, Cradock of Cuthbcrt's, the best fellow in 
the world, would insist upon Austin's making one of a 
party that were going to shoot pheasants at his father's 
place in Shropshire. Wardleigh had half promised him 
last June, if Wardleigh remembered Cradock had quite 
reckoned upon it, and had asked fellows to meet him. 
They were to have a grand day on the first, and for that 
day,at all events, Wardleigh must come. 

" I really am very much vexed about it," he said to 
Wilton; '^but, you see, to go to Harchester for ten 
days, and then into Shropshire for ten days more — for 
Cradock will never let me off under that, I know — and 
then come back to Harchester again for just another ten 
days, that would be no good at all, would it now, 
Gerald?" 

"Not much," said Wilton, smiling. "Never mind, 
old fellow. Pheasant shooting is a deal pleasanter than 
the Trachiniae and the CEdipus Rex, any day; and if I 
wasn't obliged by necessity to choose their company, I 
should certainly prefer that of the birds." 

"You are a good fellow, Gerald," said Wardleigh. 
" And you won't be affronted, then ? " 

" Ai&onted ? I ? Not a bit We are too old friends 
for that ; and you have done me too many good turns for 
me to forget them — ^thaf s more." 

"Well, it must be so, then, I suppose," said Ward- 
leigh; "and I'll tell Cradock that 111 make one of 
his party. Anyhow, when we meet at St Cuthberfs, 111 
go in for reading like a dragon. See if I don't, now." 

" Ay, ay, we shall see," said Wilton ; " and now if s 
time, I think, to go and dress," 
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So passed the first year of Wardleigh's Oxford career. 
The second was not quite like it He really had felt 
somewhat compunctious, and on his return to Oxford, went 
off, as some of his boating friends expressed it, on a new 
tack altogether. He had already passed his " little-go," 
in which, indeed, he could not very well have failed. 
" Moderations," as yet, were not, so that he could not read 
for them. But he resolved to go in for the Ireland in the 
ensuing year — ^not that he had any idea of getting it He 
was aware that, whatever might have been his chance of 
success when he first came up to Oxford, his year of idle- 
ness had necessarily thrown him behind the best men of 
his day. But it would fireshen up his scholarship, and 
assist him materially in obtaining the first class, of which 
he had never lost sight 

He engaged a crack tutor accordingly — ^himself an 
Ireland and first-class man, and the father of many 
Irelands and first-class men after him — and went to work 
with all the energy of his character. He made great 
progress, as the Rev. Septimus Roots, fellow and tutor 
of Somerset, was fain to allow. The latter was a blear 
eyed little man, with a cadaverous face, knock knees, and 
an astonishing head of hair. He might be said to be the 
exact reverse of Goldsmith's Professor of Louvaine. 
The latter, it will be remembered, "had never learned 
Greek, and had never missed it ; had got a doctor's cap 
and gown, and ten thousand florins a year without Greek; 
eat heartily without Greek ; and, in short, did not believe 
that there was any good in Greek." The Rev. Septimus, 
on the contrary, had scarcely learned anything hut Greek, 
and would have felt woefully distrait without it He 
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made considerably more than ten thousand florins a year 
and had a cap and gown, like his antitype. But these 
all came from Greek, not without it. It could scarcely 
be doubted that the absence of Greek would not only 
have impaired his appetite, but upset his whole system. 
Finally, far from believing that there was no good in 
Greek, his doubt rather was whether there was good in 
anything else. This worthy was very particular in general 
as to whom he consented to take as his pupils, requiring 
in them a faith in Greek resembling, though it could 
hardly be expected to equal, his own. Wardleigh's cha- 
racter in Oxford did not give much promise of any such 
devotion to his favourite study as this ; and it was only 
at the request of Mr. Ingram, Wardleigh's college tutor, 
that Dr. Roots was prevailed on to take him. But, 
after a month's experience, he expressed himself in 
a manner unusually flattering to his new pupil, when he 
chanced one day to meet Mr. Ingram in Christchurch 
walks ; of which classic promenade he made three 
solemn rounds every day, winter and summer alike, by 
way of necessary exercise. 

" Mr. Wardleigh," he said, " will make a scholar, if he 
chooses to work. I haven't seen better Greek prose, or a 
neater Latin epigram than he brought me this morning — 
not these ten years past. But he has a deal to learn — a 
deal of lost time to make up for, I should say. He has 
got money, hasn't he ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Ingram. " Plenty of it, I am told — 
four or five thousand a year, I believe." 

" That's a pity," said Dr. Roots. " He'll never keep 
up his reading after he leaves Oxford, if he has got that. 
Poor young man : I am quite sorry for him." 
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Dr. Roots' fears that Wardleigh's devotion to Greek 
would not last many years, were fully borne out by the result 
Unhappily, indeed, it did not last very many months. 
Before the end of November, he chanced, one day, while 
taking his constitutional ride, in company with his friend 
Wilton — whom he had made always welcome to the use 
of one of his horses — he chanced, a mile or two beyond 
Shotover, to encounter the hounds, which were crossing 
the coimtry in the very middle of a splendid run. It was 
not in human nature — at all events, it was not in Ward- 
leigh's nature to resist such a temptation as this. Both 
he and Wilton joined the field — the latter, thanks to Tom 
Pilkington's instructions, was now a very fair rider — and 
were in at the death. Wardleigh was recognized by 
the master of the hoimds, whose acquaintance he had 
made in the previous year, and invited to breakfast one 
day in the following week. Austin did not know how to 
refuse. It was absurd to say that he could not spare one 
day in the season, particularly when so kindly pressed. 
He went, and then he received a similar invitation, and 
felt obliged to accept that ; and after that another, and 
another. His attendance at his tutor's lectures grew "fine 
by degrees, and beautifully less." Dr. Roots remonstrated 
once or twice ; oftener than he had ever been known to 
do in the instance of any other pupil, but at last he would 
stand it no longer. He intimated to Austin that it was 
scarcely worth while making any change that term, as it 
had so nearly expired; but after the Christmas vacation he 
could not continue Wardleigh on his list of pupils. The 
latter remonstrated and entreated, and assured Dr. Roots 
that his inattention had been caused merely by accidental 
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circumstances, and in the spring he would go to work 
again harder than ever. The Rev. Septimus was not to 
be persuaded. He had made up his mind, after his inter- 
• view with Mr. Ingram, that a man who had five thousand 
a year would never come to any good, and, therefore, he 
would have no more to do with him, 

Wardleigh was at first inclined to take to himself 
another tutor; but he argued that if Dr. Roots would 
have nothing to say to him, probably no other coach 
would. And he had pledged himself, in the previous 
summer, to row stroke in the St Cuthbert's boat, in 
accordance with the imiversal wish. He could not pos- 
sibly get out of that, and the practising would begin 
early that year, as Easter came in March, so his read- 
ing could not have gone on very long. Perhaps, on 
the whole, it was as well that Roots had given him his 
congk. As that was so, he might as well have his fun, 
since there was nothing to give it up for. Hunting and 
boating, accordingly, were the order of the day that spring. 
A fishing excursion to Norway, partridge and pheasant 
shooting at various friends' houses, made out the Long 
Vacation. Then, more and more hunting and rowing, 
less and less reading and rejection, brought him down to 
the date at which the story opens. 




CHAPTER IV. 



FIRST TWO YEARS — ^WILTON. 




SBORNE and Wardleigh may be regarded 
as types of two divisions of men, with 
which all are familiar who have had 
any experience of Oxford life. Wilton be- 
longed to a third class, more numerous, after all, than 
either of the other two, but not so easy of description. 
He was a man who read pretty regularly, yet could not 
be said to belong to the '^ reading set;" who took his 
pleasure freely, and yet was not numbered with the fast 
men of his college. Of this kind of undergraduate there 
are infinite varieties ; and his career will require a more 
particular description, in order to give an adequate idea 
of him. He had come up to St Cuthbert's full of ambitious 
schemes, but these were not altogether connected with 
scholastic success. He was fully resolute to obtain* a 
first class, and go in for University prizes also. ^ He had 
good hope of winning some of them ; though these, of 
course, were more_ or less matters of chance^ depending 
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not so much upon his own performances, as upon those 
of his competitors. But he wanted also, in the vanity 
of his heart, to be distinguished in other ways — as a good 
rider, a crack oar, a successful cricketer, a dead shot, etc. 
He knew he had a fair chance of succeeding in all these 
endeavours, if he went judiciously to work. He had been 
the captain of the eleven at Harchester, and had won the 
annual match against the Ruggenhams in the last year 
of his stay, almost off his own bat. Thanks to Tom 
Pilkington, he could sit his horse over a stiff leap, and 
bring down his bird better than most of Tom^s sporting 
companions. Of boating, indeed, he had known nothing 
when he went to St Cuthberfs; but that is often an 
advantage in the instance of a strong, well-built, and 
healthy man like Wilton. He had put himself under 
Wardleigh's tuition in his first term, and before the end 
of it had learned to row in as good form as need be. For 
the first year no one knew what line he meant to take, 
or to what set in college he could be said to belong. 
He sat with his oak sported until two o'clock, and it was 
in vain that his friends hammered at his door : nothing 
would induce him to open it. But after two he was a 
different man. He rode with Wardleigh, or went down 
in the college torpid; though he refused all entreaties, 
even those of Austin, to row in the college eight — deaf 
to the piteous representations made to him, that a No. 4 
was urgently "granted to secure St. Cuthbert's success in 
the races, and that he was the man of all others for the 
place. It was the same in the cricket-field. The old 
Harchesters were glad enough to get him to play in their 
matches against the other public schools; and the St. 
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Cuthberts were equally anxious to enlist his services in 
their eleven. But he gave them to understand, and kept 
to it, that he could not give up his mornings to cricket, 
except on one or two great occasions in the course of the 
summer. In hall, he usually dined at the table known as 
that of the fast men, and would accept invitations to wine 
parties, if he liked the men who asked him ; but he took 
care that it should be distinctly known that his circum- 
stances allowed him to give only one similar entertainment 
every term in return. He would also, at times, take his 
commons at the reading men's table ; go and drink tea 
with Osborne and his set, and discuss their favourite 
topics with as much zest as themselves. With Osborne, 
indeed, he always kept up a very close intimacy. 

This was the ambitious rdle which Wilton had taken 
upon himself, and he carried it out with more success than 
might have been expected : but he got now and then into 
awkward scrapes, notwithstanding. It requires to have 
a very firm footing to walk steadily in a path so slippery 
as he had chosen. One of these "scrapes" occurred 
towards the end of his first summer term. He had 
accepted an invitation to Wardleigh's rooms, where he 
was to meet two old Harchesters, Hunt and Hippisley, 
and talk over old times. Just as they were leaving the 
dinner-table, a man named Barton called to Wardleigh, 
reminding him that he was engaged to a "wine and 
supper " at his rooms. 

y ''At your rooms, to-night?" said Wardleigh in surprise. 
" Why, it was for to-morrow you asked me, to be sure." 

"To be sure it was for to-day," answered Barton. 
" Why, to-morrow we are to go over to Tubney, to see the 

£ 
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old squire's horses, and dine with him afterwards. He 
asked us all last Tuesday, you will remember." 

"So he did. I had forgotten. But I say, Barton, 
I can't come, anyway. I have asked three fellows to 
wine with me — Hunt, and Hippisley, and Wilton here." 

"Oh, never mind that; bring them with you to my 
rooms, if they will do me the favour to come. I shall be 
very happy to see them, I am sure." 

" What do you fellows say ? " said Wardleigh, turning to 
his friends. " Shall we go ? I dare say it will be better 
fun there than in my rooms." 

" I don't know about that," said Hunt. " But I have 
no kind of objection to go to Barton's rooms, if you and 
he wish it." 

" Nor I," said Hippisley, " not the smallest" 
. Wilton could not very well say that he had any objec- 
tion, but he was vexed, nevertheless, that this had 
happened. Barton was one of the leaders of the fast 
set — too fast for him. Barton had seen his backwardness, 
and, in return, had abstained from seeking him. When- 
ever they met, as they frequently did, at the rooms of one 
Cuthbert's man or another, they exchanged bows and a few 
commonplace words, but had never visited. But there 
was no sort of quarrel between them, and Gerald felt 
that he must accept the invitation, or it would be a very 
marked slight to Barton. It was a great bore, though. 
The party in question, as he knew quite well, was not an 
ordinary wine, but one of those entertainments which, 
though it began with wine and dessert, was succeeded, an 
hour or so afterwards, by cards, and, later in the evening, 
by supper. He would not be able to go away at his usual 
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hour without giving more offence than he cared to offer, 
not merely to Barton, but to several others present; 
whom he would be particularly unwilling to offend 

He had also another reason for disliking the party, and 
that was his having seen Bristowe in Barton's company, 
and knowing that he was to be present The reader has 
already learnt Wilton's dislike for this man; who was 
seldom seen, except at the rooms of the noisiest men in 
college. There was no help for it, however. He had 
agreed to go, and he went, and being seated between 
Wardleigh and Hunt, contrived to pass a very pleasant 
hour and a half, notwithstanding the drawbacks above 
mentioned. 

About half-past seven o'clock the table was cleared 
and pushed into one comer, two or three card tables 
being set out Wilton had made a point of learning 
whist, as he had boating and billiards. But he knew 
little about the game. He declined taking a hand, 
until it became clear that if he did not do so, one of the 
tables could not be made up. Bristowe, who was one of 
the three at the uncompleted table, pointedly forebore to 
press him. But Cradock and Hunt, the other two, lu-ged 
him to join them. 

"You can play, Wilton," said Hunt, "first chop. I 
saw you at Sheringham's, a term or two ago, playing like 
anything." 

" I seldom play," said Wilton. " On the occasion you 
mention, they couldn't make up their rubber without me." 

"Thafs just the case now," said Cradock. "It's 
either you or dummy. Whatever your play may be, you 
are better than dummy, anyway." 
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" It's all his modesty," said Jerry Cobbold from the 
other table. " He is a regular * Major A./ I have no 
doubt" 

" Come, Wilton, oblige us this once," said Hunt 

" Don't urge him," remarked Bristowe, in a patronizing 
tone. " No doubt he has good reasons for refusing." 

A flush came into Wilton's face. He understood 
Bristowe's scornful meaning. Utterly as he despised the 
man, or thought he despised him, he was not proof 
against his taunts. 

"I will play, if you wish it, Hunt," he said, trying to be 
cool. "But, as I have told you, I am a very poor player." 

They cut for partners, and Wilton found himself and 
Himt set to play against Cradock and Bristowe. It 
soon became evident that both his adversaries were 
experienced adepts, while Hunt, though better than 
himself, was much their inferior. The cards, too, were 
very unfavourable. Much better players could have done 
very little with them. Hunt and he could do nothing. 
They lost two bumpers in five hands. Cradock re- 
marked, more than once, on the extraordinary ill-luck of 
his opponents, and asked them, as was usual, after the 
second rubber, if they would like to cut for partners again. 
Hunt, however, an easy-going fellow, who seemed to 
care very little whether he won or lost, proposed to 
Wilton that they should try their luck again ; and Wilton, 
who above all things disliked the notion of playing with 
Bristowe, consented. 

The second encounter proved scarcely less disastrous 
than the first Cradock and Bristowe scored ten against 
them, making, with the twelve of the former rubbers, no 
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less than two and twenty points. WSton, too, had made 
a very unpleasant discovery about a quarter of an hour 
previously to the conclusion of the game. He had for* 
gotten to inquire whether they were playing for mon^y, 
and if so, for what points. At Sheringham's rooms, on the 
occasion to which Hunt had referred, shilling points had 
been the order of the day, Sheringham having expressly 
declared that he never played higher. But Barton had 
said nothing on the subject, and Wilton could not con- 
jecture what might be the rule of his rooms. He was 
enlightened in a very unwelcome manner. 

" I say. Barton," said Lennard from the other table, 
when the second batch of rubbers was half over, " I say, 
what does the * rub ' count in your rooms ? You play five- 
shilling points, we know, but we can't recollect eicactly 
about the rub." 

" Haifa sov., usually," answered Barton. " Always, in 
fact, unless agreed otherwise. That is so, isn't it, Bris- 
towe?" 

" Always, so far as I know," said Bristowe, looking at 
Cradock and Hunt, who carelessly assented. 

" Five-shilling points, and half a sovereign on the rub." 
Wilton could hardly help a start as he heard it Why, 
according to that, he had lost some pounds already, and 
seemed in a fair way to lose as much now! What was 
he to do ? He might have three sovereigns in his purse 
and a few shillings, more or less — and that would have to 
last him to the end of the term. He could no more pay 
seven or eight pounds, than he could a hundred ! Money 
would be sent him, of course, to enable him to return 
home, but that would not be for another three weeks, and 
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then only just sufficient for the purpose. He would have 
to give some awkward explanation in the presence of all 
the men, and what was worst of all, he would have to 
give it to Bristowe, against whom he found he was play- 
ing, as Cradock and Hunt had ranged themselves as 
adversaries. It was most annoying. He took up his 
hand every time with a desperate hope that it might 
enable him to win the game then in progress, and so 
reduce the amount to be paid to something which his 
purse would cover. Alas ! fate had ordained otherwise. 
If the trump was black, his hand showed fiery red ; if 
red, his cards were black as midnight. Hunt was in no 
better case than himself, and laughed more merrily, every 
deal, at the extraordinary succession of bad cards with 
which they were visited. Gerald did not know whether 
he felt more provoked at his partner's flow of spirits, or 
the quiet, business-like silence of his antagonists. 

Just as the last hand was dealt, the other tables broke 
up, and Wardleigh came and seated himself at Wilton's 
side. 

"How have you been getting on here?" he asked. 
"Hallo! a treble and four against nothing, is that it? 
That's rather fishy, Gerald, isn't it ? " 

"It's a deal fishier than that," said Hunt. "These 
fellows have done us out of sixteen points already, and if 
they get the odd this time, they'll do us out of six more." 

"By Jove! you don't mean it," said Wardleigh, 
" Why, how came you to allow that, Gerald? " 

" Couldn't help it," said Hunt " Take it easy." 

" It's nothing, when you are used to it," said Cradock. 

" Nothing to millionaires," added Bristowe, drily. 
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Wilton bit his lip. Wardleigh, who was watching him 
closely, saw the expression of his face, and gained some 
insight into what was passing. He was, of coursei 
acquainted with Gerald's circumstances, and guessed that 
he had inadvertently involved himself in what might be 
an awkward predicament. He had some knowledge of 
Bristowe's character also, and suspected he was up to 
some mischief He said nothing, however, but quietly 
looked on. 

Presently, Cradock turned up the trump. It was the 
king of spades, and a glance at Wilton's hand showed 
Austin that, unless Hunt was extraordinarily strong, he 
and Wilton could not save the game. He noticed the 
look of malicious satisfaction which overspread Bris- 
towe's features as he ran his eye over his own cards. 
The hand was soon played out It was a hollow affair. 

"Gentlemen, I hope you are satisfied," observed 
Hunt. "You have chawed us up pretty small. Twenty- 
two points, if I don't mistake." 

" Twenty-two points ! " repeated Cradock. " Twelve 
and ten, twenty-two, that's five pound ten ; and the rubs 
two sovs. — total, seven pound ten. Trouble you for the 
same, Hunt." 

" The trouble's a pleasure," said Hunt, taking out his 
purse, and handing over the amount named. " Better 
luck next time." 

" Couldn't well be worse," assented Barton, who with 
the others had now gathered round the table. 

"You were playing with me, I think," remarked Bris- 
towe, pointedly, as he noticed that Wilton made no sign 
of paying the stakes over to him. 
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Wilton's cheek grew scarlet; but at this moment he 
felt something touch his hand, and looking down, saw 
that Wardleigh was passing his purse to him under the 
table. He hesitated for a moment, and then with a look 
of unutterable thankfulness took it He drew from it 
the sum required, and laid it, without a word, before 
Bristowe. The latter started as he saw the money, 
unable at the moment to conceal his surprise and chagrin. 
He then muttered that he was obliged, put the gold into 
his purse, and turned aside to hide his embarrassment. 

" Come away, Austin, if you don't mind," whispered 
Wilton. "I couldn't eat a mouthful of supper in this 
fellow's company, or it would choke me." 

" Well, I expect it wouldn't agree very well with me," 
said Wardleigh. " Come along. We'll have a cigar in 
my rooms." 

"Austin, my dear fellow," said Wilton, when they 
found themselves ensconced in Wardleigh's sanctum, 
" I don't know how to thank you enough. I think it was 
the kindest thing one fellow ever did for another. I 
declare I should have been thankful to any one who 
would have blown my brains out ten minutes ago, rather 
than be at the mercy of that brute ; as, but for you, I 
should have been." 

"He is an awful snob, certainly," said Wardleigh^ 
" I am pretty sure he had laid this trap for you. I have 
known him play one or two tricks like it, upon fellows 
against whom he had a spite. Only, I can't think what 
grudge he can have against you." 

"Oh, can't you?" responded Wilton, with a smile. 
" That is no mystery to me. There are two fellows in 
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St. Cuthbert* s whom he hates — ^John Osborne and mysel£ 
He hasn't the chance of serving John out, or he would do 
it ; and this is the first time he has had an opportunity, so 
far as I am concerned. I shall take care that he hasn't 
another." 

'' But what quarrel can he have with you, and, above 
all, with old John Osborne?" inquired Wardleigh. 
"What can those two have had to do with one 
another?" 

"Ifs a long story, and it's a story I shouldn't tell 
every one, Austin," answered Wilton; "but I will teU you. 
You remember the day of the recitations, the last half of 
our stay at Harchester, when John got the English verse 
poem on Gibraltar?" 

" To be sure I do," answered Wardleigh, " as well as 
if it was yesterday. It was a great day for Osborne. His 
mother and sister came up to Harchester to hear him." 

"Ay, his mother and his sister, that's it," rejoined 
Wilton. " You remember them, do you ? " 

" Yes," said Wardleigh. " The mother was a charming 
old lady, and must have been handsome in her youth, 
I should think ; and the daughter was to match — that is, 
promised to be handsome some day." 

" Some people thought her handsome even then," said 
Gerald. 

" As who ? " asked Wardleigh. 

"Well, as Bristowe for one," returned Wilton. "Ah, 
you look surprised, but he did think her so ; and that is 
at the bottom of his spite against John and me. It was 
in this wise. I went immediately after that same recita- 
tion day to Parleyfield, to stay with John for a month. 
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Parleyfield is an odd sort of a place, a kind of genteel 
almshouse for clergymen*s widows. They have a house 
apiece, and a small garden, and a pension ; and there's a 
chapel, and a chaplain, whose business it is to keep the 
widows in order " 

" Pleasant occupation that, I should think," interjected 
Wardleigh. 

"Particularly," assented Wilton. "Old Nixon, the 
chaplain, has a hard time of it, I can tell you. I saw 
something of him. John was a great favourite of his, and 
had the run of his house and library. We sometimes 
dined with him, and he used to tell us stories of his 
experiences, which one could hardly beheve. But it was 
not about him, or about Parleyfield either, that I was 
going to speak, but about Helen Osborne. You know 
there are thirty of these widows, and they are allowed to 
have as many daughters residing with them as their 
houses will hold ; that is, as many as they can cram into 
them " 

" No sons, then ? " asked Wardleigh. 

"No; sons are contraband articles. Ifs a sort of 
Protestant convent, you know, and the male sex are only 
admissible as a matter of favour. John Osborne used to 
have a lodging over a shop close by, when he was home 
from school ; but latterly Mr. Nixon, who is a widower 
without family, took such a fancy to him, that he allowed 
mm to occupy a room in his house during the vacations. 

th ^'^iP ^'^ ^^ ^^^^''- ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ °^ daughters in 
cours h ^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^y w^^^ educated, and, of 

tiy toeke 01.^1.1 ^""^"^^ ''^' ^^' ''^^'^^^y ^''''^^^' ^^y 
^ theu: mcome by going out govemessing." 
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" Daily govemessing, I suppose ? " said Wardleigh. 

''Yes. In the neighbourhood of Parleyfield there are 
a lot of villas that have been built on speculation, as the 
country is picturesquely wooded. There are some quite 
large houses, and people who have made their fortunes in 
business come to live there. They generally want some one 
to teach their children, and /a^V want to have a governess 
in the house, if they can help it So you see both parties 
were well suited." 

" And I suppose Miss Helen went as governess to one 
of these people?" said Wardleigh. "But whafs that to 
Dick Bristowe? He doesn't live at Parleyfield, and is 
rather too old to have been taught by Miss Osborne I " 

" Patience, Austin. He doesn't live there, but he has 
an aunt who does, one Mrs. Swinbum — an aunt just to 
match with her nephew Richard. She is the widow of 
a paper-maker, I believe, with a large jointure, and an 
equally large family, which she wanted to have educated 
as cheaply as she could do it She applied to old Nixon 
to recommend her one of the college young ladies, and 
he fixed upon Miss Helen, who was then just old enough 
to go out and teach reading and summing. I am afraid 
Miss Osborne had a bad time of it Mrs. Swinbum was 
an atrociously vulgar woman, dispensing with her *h's,' and 
uncertain even as to her ' v ' and ' w,' but with no small 
idea of her own consequence, and a most would-be- 
aristocratic scorn of poor dependents. The young lady, 
I believe, endured her insolence quietly enough ; but one 
day her precious nephew, who had just completed his 
first year at Oxford, and is, I am bold to say, as precious 
a snob as any Oxford contains, came to stay with her." 
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"The amiable Richard himself, eh?" exclaimed 
Wardleigh. 

"Ay, ay; who else?" returned Wilton. "Well, he 
came down to Parleyfield House, as Mrs. Swinbum had 
called her place, and one day encountered Miss Helen in 
the passage, as she was coming in for her morning's work. 
As I told you before, he thought her very handsome, and 
inquired who she was. On learning that she came every 
day to the house, he contrived to thrust himself upon her 
acquaintance. He is not much troubled with mauvaise 
hontCy as we both know, and was in no wise discouraged 
by her distance and reserve. He used to come into the 
schoolroom when Mrs. Swinbum was out, and endeavour 
to draw her into conversation, paying her most elaborate 
compliments, offering to walk home with her when it was 
wet, and all that sort of thing. Miss Osborne was greatly 
annoyed, but did not know how to get rid of him. She 
was only just seventeen, you know. He was quite 
insensible to hints, and Mrs. Swinbum was not likely to 
render her any help. She did venture once to hint that 
Mr. Bristowe's attentions were not agreeable to her ; but 
the old cat at once went off on a wrong tack, and chose 
to fancy that Helen was setting her cap at her beloved 
Richard." 

"Why didn't she give the situation up?" asked Ward- 
leigh. 

"Ah, my dear fellow," said Wilton, "ifs easy enough 
for you to ask that question, who have never known, I 
suppose, what it is to want a five-pound note. But if you 
had been in her position, and had often been hard to seek 
for a five-shilling piece, let alone a shilling, you would 
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know why she didn't give it up. Her mother wanted the 
money, and she mightn't get another situation which 
would pay her as well." 

" I beg your pardon, Gerald," said Wardleigh, " and 
stand corrected Go on." 

" Well, things went on in this way, Bristowe growing 
more and more pushing; imtil at last one day he had the 
insolence to write to her, assuring her of the admiration 
with which she had inspired him, and the distress her 
coldness had occasioned, and a whole lot of palaver of 
the same kind. Miss Osborne sent the letter back with 
the words ' a mistake ' written on it" 

" I should have thought that would have been enough, 
even for Bristowe," said Wardleigh. 

" It would have been for most men," assented Wilton, 
" but not for him. It only made the coarse brute savage. 
He was determined to pay her out for her insolence, as 
he called it All this time, you must bear in mind, John 
and you and I were at Harchester. But in the fifth 
week of Master Richard's visit, John came home, and I 
accompanied him. Things had just come to a crisis on 
the day of our arrival. Helen, I believe, meant to tell 
her brother all about it, but she had no opportunity the 
first evening, and she always went off to Mrs. Swinbum's 
immediately after breakfast That afternoon, John and I 
went out for a walk together. As we were coming back, 
through the wood near the entrance to Parleyfield House, 
we heard a scuffle, and a girl's scream. We ran up, but 
I contrived to catch my foot in a root, and tumbled over, 
so that John got to the place a good bit before me. When 
I came up, I found him in the midst of a shindy with a 
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fellow two or three years older than himself— you know 
Bristowe came up very late to college — ^while Miss 
Osborne was leaning, half-fainting, against a tree. Bris- 
towe, it appeared, had actually ventured to stop her, and 
demand an answer to his letter. She would have broken 
away from him ; but he caught her forcibly by the wrist, 
and insisted on having a kiss, before he would release 
her. How far he would have gone, I can't say ; for at 
this moment John came up, and obliged him to drop his 
sister's hand. Old John, however, though he has plenty 
of pluck, is no match for a great strong brute like that. 
Bristowe had got thoroughly savage, and struck out like 
a madman. He had just toppled John over, when I 
came up." 

" I hope you had a jolly thick pair of shoes on," cried 
Wardleigh. " I would have given five pounds to have 
been in your place with my double-soled highlows on ! " 

" The situation wasn't so bad, I allow," said Wilton. 
" I took the liberty of drawing Bristowe's attention to my 
presence, by administering as handsome a kick as your 
highlows could have accomplished, Austin. He turned 
furiously upon me ; but he soon found that, though I was 
more than two years his junior, I was his match in thews 
and sinews, and, moreover, knew somewhat — thanks to 
Harchester— of the art of boxing. In fine, he had to 
retreat to his aunt's, having his face ornamented with as 
handsome a black eye as need be, and otherwise mauled 
and disfigured. I do not know what explanation he gave 
to Mrs. Swinbum. I doubt whether he did not depart 
without any explanation at all. Anyway, he disappeared 
from Parleyfield, and has never shown his face there since. 
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He did not know who I was, and I knew nothing about 
him, except that he was Mrs. Swinbum's nephew. You 
may imagine bur mutual surprise, when we encountered 
one another at the beginning of the October term, in the 
quadrangle at Cuthbert's." 

" I should like to have seen his face," said Wardleigh. 
" Did he make any reference to what had passed ? " 

" Not he," said Wilton ; " never, from that day to this. 
He is much too sharp to do that He ignores the whole 
matter. If it had not been for the little nervous jump he 
gave, when he first saw my face, I should really have 
believed that he had forgotten the cut of my jib alto- 
gether." 

"Ah, but he hasn't," rejoined Wardleigh. "I am 
convinced now that he meant to get you into that mess 
this evening. I observed that he evaded playing at any 
of the other tables — affected not to hear, when Barton 
asked him to join his party, and went over to Cradock 
and Hunt I couldn't think what he was up to. It's 
plain enough now. Keep a sharp look out on this fellow, 
Gerald, or he'll do you a mischief yet" 




CHAPTER V. 



A tutor's breakfast-party. 




ILTON sent the amount of his debt to Ward- 
leigh soon after his return to Harchester, 
though not without having been obliged to 
relate the whole matter to his father, and 
ask for an advance of the money, out of the sum set apart 
for his Oxford expenses. Mr. Wilton complied, not, how- 
ever, very readily, and not without one or two remarks 
on his son's folly, which sorely disturbed Gerald's com- 
placency. He came back to St Cuthbert's after the 
"Long," fully resolved not to incur the like again. In order 
to make sure of this, he abated somewhat of his aspirations 
after Crichtonism, and withdrew himself from intimacy 
with the fast set of St Cuthbert's. He did not break off 
his friendship with Wardleigh, with whom he would have 
an occasional ride, or row on the river. But Cradock, 
and Barton, and Sheringham, and hoc genus omncy he 
eschewed, making it his excuse that he was reading for a 
scholarship, and could spare no time for anything else at 
present 
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Two circumstances enabled him to do this with less 
difficulty than he would otherwise have experienced. In 
the first place, his cousin Pilkington was not in residence 
that term, having been detained at home by an accident 
in the hunting-field. While he was at St Cuthbert*s, he 
formed a link between Gerald and the sporting set, which 
could not easily be broken. He was an extremely 
popular man, and others were continually inviting Wilton, 
as a sort of tribute to him. But this ceased during his 
absence. In the second place, Wilton had formed a 
friendship with an out-college man, as undergraduates 
usually do in their second year; and his new friend 
absorbed much of his time and thoughts. He had 
encountered him at Mr. Ingram's rooms. The latter had 
accepted a college living in the October previous, but 
after a few months' trial of it, had given it up, and returned 
to resume his old work at St. Cuthberf s. A day or two 
after the commencement of term, Wilton was greeted one 
morning by a message conveyed through his scout — 
"The dean's compliments, sir. He will be glad to see 
you in his rooms, after chapel, this morning, at half-past 
eight" 

Gerald sat up in his bed, and rubbed his eyes. His 
first impression was that he had got into some scrape, and 
was about to be overhauled by the authorities. The under- 
graduate conscience is seldom clear of this possibility. 

" Nothing wrong, Larkins ? " he asked, nervously. 

"Not as I knows on, sir. Bless you, Mr. Ingram don't 
ask gents to breakfast " 

" Oh, breakfast ; you didn't say that," rejoined Wilton, 
relieved. " Is there any one else going?" he added, some- 

F 
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what alarmed at the notion of having to undergo an 
houfs tHe-d4He with his tutor. 

"Any one else, sir? Half a dozen, I should say. 
There's Mr. Cobbold, and Mr. Osborne, and two out- 
college gents, and some one else besides," 

Comforted in his mind by this assurance, Wilton pro- 
ceeded to attire himself in his most sober suit, and having 
indued super omnia his commoner's gown— which, to his 
credit be it spoken, did descend more than half-way down 
his back — ^he joined Osborne after chapel ; and the two, 
ascending the staircase, and knocking timidly at the 
tutor's door, obeyed the command to enter. 

The two young men looked round the room, and per- 
ceived that Mr. Ingram was not present, having been 
detained for a few minutes after chapel by the \dce-prin- 
cipaL But there were two men standing at the fire, both 
of them out-college men, and strangers to the two St. 
Cuthbertites. They looked awkwardly and shyly at one 
another, as freshmen in their first year are wont to do, 
until they have been introduced. It may be doubted 
whether there ever has been a society, in the whole history 
of the world, where the punctilios of etiquette were so 
rigidly observed, as by the undergraduates of the last 
generation — unless, perhaps, we may have to except the 
court of Spain, in which the king is said to have preferred 
being burnt to death, to allowing himself to be rescued by 
an officer of inferior rank. The well-known story of one 
undergraduate having declined to save another, who was 
on the point of being drowned, on the ground of his 
never having been introduced to him, and of the necessary 
ceremony having been happily performed in time, the 
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drowning man having just strength enough left to bob his 
head, in answer to the other's salute — is an amusing 
instance of the extent to which etiquette was thought to 
be carried. There were, in my time, only two men in 
statu pupillari at St Alban's Hall, and one of these being 
asked if he knew the other, answered that '' he had never 
made his acquaintance." 

The embarrassment of the party was presently relieved 
by the entrance of Cobbold, a St. Cuthberf s man in his 
second year, slightly known to Osborne, and more inti- 
mately to Wilton. He also appeared to be acquainted 
^vith one of the two strangers, whom he addressed as 
Powell. Whatever faults Jerry Cobbold might be charge- 
able with, at all events he was not troubled with 
bashfulness. Having nodded to his acquaintances, he 
proceeded to interrogate Larkins, who was engaged in 
preparations for breakfast 

" YouVe laid for seven, Larkins," he said " Who else 
is coming ? " 

"Mr. Fowler, sir, I believe," answered the scout 
" Leastways^ Mr. Ingram told me I was to lay a plate for 
him." 

" Fowler — what, old Fowler the fellow ? I didn't know 
that he was up." 

" Come up last night, sir," said Larkins ; " off again 
to-night or to-morrow, I expect College meeting to-day 
to pass graces. 'Spose he is come up for that" 

"He doesn't attend college meetings, I judge," re- 
turned Cobbold, incredulously. 

" Well, no, sir, he don't," returned Larkins ; " only I 
don't know what else should bring him up." 
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" The question, whether Manston is to have a degree 
given him, comes before Convocation to-day," said one 
of the out-college men, whose name it afterwards ap- 
peared was Ellis. 

"Manston?" said the undergraduate, whom Cobbold 
had named as PowelL " What, Manston of St Alphege ? 
You don't mean that's it, to be sure ? " 

" But I do mean it," said Ellis. " I am surprised you 
don't know it, PowelL I thought every one in Oxford 
had heard that there was a proposal to give Manston an 
honorary degree." 

" Every one knows that, no doubt," observed Powell. 
" But what I am surprised at is, that that should bring 
Mr. Fowler up to Oxford." 

" Most likely he has come up to oppose the degree," 
said Ellis. " Of course you know, Powell, there are a 
great many men in Oxford, and out of it too, who would 
be safe to oppose it" 

" I did not know that," returned Powell, " and should 
be very sorry to know it Why should any one oppose it, 
Ellis ? " 

Ellis did not answer, but after a few minutes' silence 
Osborne replied for him. " I suppose men don't like his 
opinions." 

" Very likely they may not," said Powell, " or he theirs, 
for the matter of that But I don't see that that is any 
reason for refusing him a degree." 

" I don't know that I agree with you," remarked Ellis. 
" Of course, if Manston was going to take an ordinaxy 
degree, like any other man, it would be a different matter. 
But an honorary degree is a mark of distinction, and 
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those who think Manston's opinions very mischievous 
and dangerous, might consider it was not right to bestow 
any public honour upon him. They might think it would 
look like indorsing his opinions, don't you see ? " 

" What then ! you are to refuse a degree to every one 
whose opinions are not acceptable to the whole Uni- 
versity ! " said PowelL " I wonder how many degrees 
they would confer at that rate ? " 

" Of course it couldn't be supposed that every one 
agreed with the views of every man to whom a degree was 
given," said Wilton, striking in. " I suppose what you 
mean is," he continued, turning to ElUs, " that the great 
majority of Convocation " 

" A majority ! " repeated Powell, scornfully, " What's 
the value of a majority ? " 

'' I suppose a majority must determine a question like 
that, mustn't it ? " said Osborne. " I don't know what 
else is to do so. The majority is often in the wrong, no 
doubt " 

" Did you ever know it to be in the right, sir ? " said a 
voice behind them. They all started, and looked round. 
A man of five and forty, or it might be a year or two 
older, had entered through Mr. Ingram's inner room, 
jand was standing just inside the doorway. He was a 
singular-looking person y and his dress, consisting of a 
rusty black garment, something between a surtout and 
a greatcoat, a waistcoat of the same material, pepper- 
and-salt trousers, heavy highlaws, and a limp-white neck- 
cloth, with long dangling ends, afforded a curious contrast 
to the imimpeachable get-up of the undergraduates. He 
was tall and gaunt in appearance^ with long iron-grey 
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hair hanging loosely over his forehead, and features harsh 
and irregular. But his face was redeemed from the 
charge of ugliness by its expression of shrewd humour, 
and the bright grey eyes, which seemed to look you 
through and through. 

"Did you ever know it right, sir? The Pope is apt 
to be wrong-headed. The Sultan and the King of 
Dahomey given, now and then, to be a trifle arbitrary. 
They, however, are right sometimes, at all events. But 
a majority is safe to be wrong." He looked hard into 
the faces of the young men, as though he expected some 
one to controvert his assertions. But they were too 
much taken aback to make any reply, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards they were relieved from their embar- 
rassment by the entrance of their host. 

" Good morning," said Mr. Ingram, bowing round to 
his guests. "I am sorry to have kept you waiting, but 
the vice-principal detained me. Fowler, I am glad to 
see that you have come to breakfast with us." 

" But I haven't," said Mr. Fowler. " I just stepped 
in to tell you so. Old Wolcot made me promise to 
breakfast with him, when we came up from the train last 
night — Disreputable old scamp ! " he muttered, in a lower 
tone, apparently unaware that it was distinctly audible. 
" Shocking old scamp ! rather ashamed of his company, 
but couldn't get off. — But I must be going," he said, 
again addressing Ingram. 

"Do you mean to be at the theatre to-day?" asked 
Mr. Ingram, calling after him. 

"Come up on purpose," was the answer. "Great 
nuisance having to leave home, but couldn't help it" 
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" How do you mean to vote ? " inquired the other. 
** Against Manston ? " 

" I rather think I do. I have got some prejudice in 
favour of an old document called the Apostles' Creed, 
although it's not the fashion nowadays." So saying, he 
vanished through the open door. 

Mr. Ingram made no remark, but requesting the guests 
to take their places, began to dispense the tea and coffee, 
which the scout had placed on the table. " You must 
let me introduce you to one another," he said. " Here 
are Cobbold, Osborne, and Wilton, of this college; 
Powell, of Stafford ; Ellis, of St. Chad's j—all about the 
same standing, I think. No, you have been longer up 
than the rest, I think, Ellis ? " 

" Yes, sir," said ElUs. " I am going in for my degree 
in May." 

" Ay, indeed You are a Winborough man, I think, 
are you not? Mr. Hartopp was speaking to me about 
you the last time I dined at St Chad's. He hopes you 
mean to get them a first class." 

Ellis coloured and smiled, and gave the stereotyped 
answer, that " he was afraid not, but he meant to do his 
best for the honour of the old place." 

" All right," said Mr. Ingram. " We mean to do our 
best also for Harchester, don't we ? " he added, looking 
at Osborne and Wilton. "And you, Powell, I suppose 
you stand up for Ruggenham and Dr. Welford ? " 

" Welford ! " said Ellis, hastily. " You don't, to be 
sure " He suddenly stopped himself. 

" Don't do what?" asked Mr. Ingram, a little sur- 
prised. "Don't stand up for Ruggenham and Dr. 
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Welford, do you mean ? Why, you would expect Powell 
to stand up for his own school and master, to be 
sure." 

" Of course," replied Ellis, awkwardly ; and then he 
added, as if he felt obliged to say it, " A man should 
stand up for his own friends, if he can conscientiously 
do so." 

" What have you to say against Ruggenham and Dr. 
Welford ? " asked Powell. 

" It isn't what I say," returned Ellis. " I dare say that 
is of very little, or, it may be, of no importance. It is 
what better men than I say." 

" And what do better men than you say, then ? " re- 
torted Powell, whose back was evidently put up. 

" They say that he does not believe in the Church, if 
you will have it," said Ellis ; " and only half believes in 
the Bible." 

" Then they say what is not true," said Powell. 

" That remains to be proved," retorted Ellis. " If you 
had read Reeves' pamphlet, and the passages he cites 
from Dr. Welford's sermons " 

" I don't require to read any one's pamphlet," retorted 
Powell, warmly. " I have heard the doctor himself often 
enough, and know for myself what he says on both the 
subjects you mention." 

" What does he say, then ? " asked Ellis. 

" Powell will hardly be able to answer that question at 
a single sitting," said Cobbold, who did not much fancy 
being kept in the background so long. 

** No," interposed Mr. Ingram, anxious to stop a con- 
versation in which the young men were beginning to 
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show some heat, as well as forgetfulness of his presence. 
'^ It would be a lengthy subject to go mto at a breakfast- 
party, even if there were any chance of coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion. By the way, Powell, I wanted 
to ask you how the Union is going on this term. You 
are a great speaker at that, I know." 

" I haven't spoken very lately," returned PowelL " I 
haven't as much time for it as I uised. I know, however, 
that there is going to be a very interesting debate next 
week. But Ellis here can tell you more about that than 
I can. He brings it forward, I believe." 

"Indeed, Ellis?" said Mr. Ingram. "What is the 
question, if I may ask ? " 

"It is about the abolition of Episcopacy by the 
Roundheads, sir," returned Ellis. "I don't move it 
Castle, of my college, does that I only second it." 

" I think I must come down and hear it," said Mr. 
Ingram. " I have not been at a Union debate for this 
ten years and more — ^not since those three Cambridge 
men came to enlighten us." 

" Ay, I have heard of that, sir," said Powell. " They 
were splendid speakers, were they not? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Ingram ; " Hallam and Sunderland 
in particular. I think I never heard Sunderland's equal 
as a speaker. He will make a great noise in the world, 
some day, I expect Do you mean to belong to the 
Union ? " addressing Wilton. 

"I haven't quite made up my mind, sir," answered 
Wilton. " Do you think it is a good thing — ^taking part 
in the debates, I mean? " 

" It depends on the amount of time given up to it, 
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I should say. If it doesn't interrupt a man's reading, no 
doubt it is a good thing." 

" I don't think it need do that, sir," observed Powell 
" I never found it interrupt mine." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr. Ingram. " By-the- 
by, Cobbold, are you going in for your responsions this 
term, or did you pass last May? I was away, and do 
not know what took place." 

" No, sir, I didn't go in for smalls, then," said Cobbold. 
" I was (BgeVy and took my name off. It was quite as 
well I did, for the new examiner was awfully corky, and 
ploughed the fellows in heaps. He plucked one man for 
having a ragged end to his white tie, and another because 

he had a cast in his eye — that is, I mean " he added, 

becoming suddenly aware, by the faces of the other men, 
that he had forgotten the tutor's presence. 

"You needn't explain, Cobbold," interposed Mr. 
Ingram, who was a good deal amused. " I haven't for- 
gotten the undergraduate's phrases. But I should rather 
think you were mistaken about the new examiner — Mr. 
Flaxman, of Somerset, I think? If he erred at all, it 
would be pretty sure to be on the side of lenity. He 
told me that he had never worked at anything so hard 
in his life, as in trying to get the men through." 

" They don't think so, sir," observed Cobbold. 

" Very likely not," said Mr. Ingram. " I have ob- 
served that undergraduates very seldom place the saddle 
on the right horse, and fancy those examiners to be the 
most severe, who are in reality the least so. I remember, 
when I was in the schools, one of my colleagues had the 
credit of all the plucks that took place." 
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" He couldn't have the credit of all of them, sir," 
observed Wilton. "There are some days when he 
wouldn't examine at all." 

" Yes, every third day," assented Mr. Ingram. " But 
that didn't make the least difference. The men used to 
believe that even on those days he came in before the 
testamurs were issued, and persuaded us to pluck men, 
whom we shoiild otherwise have passed." 

" It must be rather convenient to have a colleague of 
that kind, I should think ? " observed Cobbold. 

"Well, yes, Mr. Cobbold," assented Mr. Ingram. 
"It's always pleasant to be popular, and one doesn't 
generally get too well spoken of in the course of one's 
life. If s a kind of nineteenth-century form of the old 
institution of the whipping boy." 

The party now broke up ; and the men, bidding good 
morning to Mr. Ingram, departed to their several avo- 
cations. Ellis, with a hasty good morning, took his 
departure through the college gate. Osborne also hurried 
off to his rooms, having already wasted more time on 
breakfast than was by any means his wont But the 
other three lounged awhile in the quadrangle. Powell 
seemed a good deal taken with Wilton, and inclined to 
make him the confidant of his sentiments. 

" I was quite vexed," he said, " that you should have 
heard what Ellis said about Welford. It's shamefully 
untrue ; and, if anything in the world puts my back up, 
it is illiberal rant Hke that — more particularly when it is 
said of a man one knows and values." 

" I quite agree with you," said Wilton. " I don't know 
much, to be sure, of Dr. Welford's writings. But I know 
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how I should feel if Bamet, my old head master, were 
to be so attacked." 

" I can't think it can signify very much to any one 
what a slow fellow like Ellis says," remarked Cobbold. 
" Anyway, I don't seem to care much for it But I must 
be going. Good morning, Powell." 

" Ifs all very well talking like that," remarked Powell, 
as he followed with his eye Cobbold's depfuting figure, 
"but it does signify. No end of harm is often done by 
that sort of talk. I should like to show you passages in 
Welford's writings. I haven't the books myself, but we 
can see them at the Union. But, by the way, I believe 
you don't belong to that, do you ? " 

" No," said Wilton. " But I should like very much to 
join it How does one get in ? " 

"Oh, candidates are balloted for every week," said 
PowelL " There's no great difficulty, if you are proposed 
by a good man." 

"Oh, is that so?" said Wilton. "I should like 

Would you " 

"Would I propose you?" suggested Powell. "With 
great pleasure, I am sure. I'll put your name up on the 
boards to-day, and then you can be balloted for on the 
following Thursday. You will be elected in time, I hope, 
to hear the debate about which we were talking at 
breakfast Look here — even if yoiu: name is not in 
time for the ballot, we can go there together. I can take 
you. It will be a very interesting evening. Harvey, of 
Stafford's, will, I hope, lead the opposition to Castle's 
motion. He is a crack speaker, and he will make short 
work of Castle, and of Ellis too, I expect" 
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"I thank you very much," said Wfltoa "At what 
time does the debate begin ?" 

"Not before eight," said Powell; "and, by-the-by, 
now I think of it, Harvey most likely will go there with 
me. I tell you what will be the best thing. If you will 
take this as a call, and won't stand upon ceremony, will 
you ccHne* and dine with me in hall, at Stafford, on that 
day? Then we can go to my rooms afterwards, and 
wait till eight If Harvey looks in, we'll all three walk 
down to Wyatfs together ; if he does not, we'll go there 
without him." 

" I should like it particularly," said Wilton, colouring 
with pleasure, " if it won't put you out of your way." 

" Not in the least," returned PowelL " It will give me 
much pleasure, and I can show you the passages I was 
speaking about in Welford's booL I will get it from the 
Union. Remember, a little before five, this day week." 

Wilton betook himself to his rooms, much pleased with 
his new friend, who was well known in Oxford as a bril- 
liant scholar, and certain first He was somewhat vexed, 
when Osborne, as they sat that evening over a cup of tea 
after a long plod over Broom Hill, expressed himself in 
terms by no means so enthusiastic as Wilton's, respecting 
Powell. 

" What do you find to object to in him, John ?" asked 
Gerald, a little testily. 

" I didn't see enough of him to entertain any serious 
objection," answered Osborne. "I thought he seemed 
rather opinionated, and inclined to express his opinions 
pretty fi-eely. That was alL" 

"But he was standing up in defence of a friend," 
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urged WiltoiL "And, besides, did you ever see a more 
regular bigot, than that man Ellis ? " 

" A bigot is an awkward word, Gerald," said Osborne. 
" Some persons would say that Ellis was an honest man, 
who simply stood up for what he felt to be right" 

" And thafs what you think him ?" asked Wilton. 

" I don't think much about him," responded Osborne. 
" I never saw him till this morning, and did not hear him 
speak more than a dozen sentences then. Neither do 
I know enough of Dr. Welford's opinions, to say which of 
the two I thought to be in the right. I suspect that is 
a subject which it would take a good deal of reading, and 
thought, too, to handle rightly — ^more perhaps than 
either of these men have bestowed upon it," he added, 
with a smile. "If I make up my mind about such 
questions three years hence, it will be quite soon enough — 
that's my notion." 

"What a sober-going old fellow it is!" exclaimed 
Wilton, half amused, half vexed. 

" Not too much of that," said Osborne. " But, come, 
Wilton, get out the * Aristophanes,' and let us fall to." 

Being very much of Osborne's opinion in this matter, 
we do not propose to make any further reference to 
theological subjects in this story. They have only been 
introduced here, as illustrative of the kind of conversation 
usual at a breakfast-party in a tutor's rooms in Oxford. 





CHAPTER VI. 

A DEBATE AT THE UNION. 

,HE Oxford Union Society, now a flourishing 
body, with an extensive library, spacious 
buildings, and an interminable list of mem- 
bers, was, at the date of this tale, only just 
beginning to outgrow its original dimensions. It had 
sprung into being somewhat less than twenty years 
previously, when it was formed out of a combination of 
private debating clubs, and did not comprise more than 
a hundred and fifty members. These also were almost 
exclusively undergraduates of two of the leading colleges, 
and admission for an outsider was gained with difficulty, 
unless the applicant was a man of high birth or University 
reputation. As years went on, this exclusiveness in 
a great measure ceased : and, at the time of which we 
write, members of any college might obtain admission 
without much difficulty, provided there was nothing 
unfavourable known of them personally. There were 
several among the principal speakers who have since 
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risen to great eminence as divines, as lawyers, and 
popular writers. It was an interesting period in Church 
history, at all events. The great political struggle on the 
question of reform had been quieted, and Church ques- 
tions were beginning to come to the front Mr. 
Newman's influence in Oxford was at its height — his 
allegiance to the English Church not being as yet 
doubted by any, but some few of his more intimate 
friends. Mr. Ward, the author of " The Ideal of a Chris- 
tian Church " — 2i book which caused a great sensation in 
the ensuing year, though it fell almost immediately into 
total oblivion — was already attracting attention by the 
extreme opinions he advocated. Dr. Pusey had been 
condemned, and suspended from preaching. It is not, 
as has been before intimated, the authors intention to 
enter upon any of these topics in a tale of this descrip- 
tion, which only professes to describe the ordinary life of 
an Oxford undergraduate of that day. But in speaking 
of the Oxford Union Society, it is not possible to avoid 
mentioning matters which naturally foimd their way into 
the debates — ^which could not, indeed, be excluded from 
them. On the present occasion, for instance, as the 
reader has heard, the subject for consideration was the 
action of Parliament during the reign of Charles I. in 
abolishing Episcopacy. It is obvious that — ^whether direct 
reference might or might not be made to events and 
persons now prominent in the Church — it would be im- 
possible to keep these latter wholly out of sight The 
reader will please to understand that, in endeavouring to 
describe the debate of the evening, the author has no 
intention of making personal reference to any individual, 
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but simply to give a specimen of the ordinary Union 
discussion of the day. 

The meetings of the society in those days were held in 
a large back room behind the shop of Wyatt, the picture- 
dealer; which continued to be the regular place of 
meeting, imtil the present commodious buildings were 
erected. It was an oblong-shaped and very ordinary-look- 
ing apartment, with a ceiling of unequal height, being 
lower at the two ends by several feet, than in the centre. 
The president's chair stood upon a slightly raised plat- 
form at the end furthest from the door. There was a 
table in front of him, at which the chief officers of the 
society, the treasurer, and the librarian ordinarily sat 
Long rows of benches, with backs to them, were placed 
facing the president, and extended as far as the door. 

On one of these benches, Wilton, accompanied by his 
friend Powell, and also by the renowned Harvey, took 
his' place about a quarter-past eight, on the evening of 
the Thursday following Mr. Ingram's breakfast party. 
Wilton was greeted on his entrance with the satisfactory 
information that he had been duly elected about a 
quarter of an hour before, and this gave him a sense of 
being at home, as it were, which was very agreeable. 
He felt, in fact, already quite interested in the proceed- 
ings. He had always had a fancy for English history, 
and was better acquainted with the particulars of the 
great national struggle of Cromwell's time than most 
men of his age. There had been a good deal in 
his antecedents which induced him to sympathize 
with Powell, over and above his sense of the latter's 
civility. The facetious author of the " Art of Pluck " 

G 
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describes, among men likely to undergo that misfortune— 
" He that is a Radical, albeit his father was a Toiy, for 
such an one thinketh himself clever." Whether Wilton 
deserved the lash of Mr. Caswall's satire, or not, may be 
doubtful. But his was exactly the case here described. 
Old Mr. Wilton was a red-hot Church and King man, who 
regarded with horror any doubts that might arise in men's 
minds as to the faultless excellence of English institutions. 
Wilton had once or twice offended his respected parent 
by his scepticism on these points so grievously, that 
Gerald had latterly avoided any discussions of the kind. 
But he cherished them all the more keenly for being 
compelled, after this fashion, to stifle them. He was 
extremely eager to hear what could be urged on both 
sides, and waited, somewhat impatiently, for the con- 
clusion of the private business, which had to be de- 
spatched, before the main topic of the evening com- 
menced 

"I suppose Ellis's motion will be carried," said a 
man with keen features, long black hair, and spec- 
tides, leaning back to address Har\-ey, who was sit- 
ting on Wilton's nght He spoke so low that Wilton 
could only just catch his words, " I suppose it will be 
carried, won't it ? " 

" Oh, I make no doubt of it," answered Harvey in the 

umr tnn^ • •' iinlKi: •amx^ amendment still more strooglj 

>sedl, and then, I suppose, they 

t, I bop^ Harvey?" sud Uie 

ide up mjr Dund," was tbe Rply< 
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" I did mean it ; but really I hardly know whether there 
is much good in stating one's mind, where you are quite 
sure beforehand that, let you say what you will, the ques- 
tion will be carried against you. I dare say, however, my 
back will be put up about something before the evening 
is over. Ellis's bigotry is enough to aggravate most men, 
and Castle's flashy, tall talk is worse stilL But, anyway, 
Powell will speak, and he will say all that is needful, 
no doubt I suppose they will begin pretty soon now. 
What a roomful, to be sure ! I shouldn't have thought 
that the question would have attracted so much atten- 
tion." 

The benches were, indeed, already closely filled, and 
men came thronging in, as the hour of the debate ap- 
proached, in such numbers that soon every seat was 
occupied, and there was a crowd round the door and 
leaning against the walls. Presently the buzz of conversa- 
tion was checked by a signal from the upper end ; and 
the president rose, with the notice-board in his hand, 
to give out the subject. " The question for debate this 
evening," he said, "is, 'That the abolition of Episco- 
pacy by the English Parliament in the seventeenth 
century, was unconstitutional, indefensible, and deserving 
the severest reprobation ' — amoved by Mr. Castle, of 
St Chad's." He resumed his seat, and Castle, advancing 
to the table, was greeted with a round of applause from 
all parts of the room. He was a man of middle height, 
with grey eyes, dark hair, and a rather pleasant, though 
not intellectual, expression of face. He appeared to be 
well used to his business, if one may so express one's self, 
and was fluent in his speech, though scarcely eloquent 
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He began in the ordinary style, with remarks upon 
the importance of the question under consideration — 
important at all periods of our history, but especially 
important, he said, at the present day, when " persistent 
efforts were being made by those who were the genuine 
descendants of the levellers and destructives of the 
times of the saintly Charles, to destroy and lay waste 
the precious privileges, which had descended to the 
present generation from their forefathers." 

He was listened to at first without interruption. 
But, presently, expressions of dissent on the one side, and 
approval on the other, began to break fortL The words 
" levellers and destructives" called forth vociferous cheers 
and groans. The phrase " saintly Charles " was the signal 
for a fierce contest of " Hears " and " Ohs," while the 
references to the parties of the present day awoke a still 
louder storm of applause and disapproval. These sounds 
appeared to be by no means distasteful to the speaker, 
but rather to urge him on to still stronger expressions of 
sentiment ; until at last his speech became little more than 
a series of sentences, each one of which was calculated 
to stimulate both his partisans and his opponents to 
a still higher pitch of excitement, as an organ player 
sometimes pulls out one stop after anotlier in a cres- 
cendo movement Mr. Castle sat down at last, after an 
oration of some forty minutes in duration, having had 
the satisfaction of producing as noisy a demonstration 
of opinion, as had taken place^ within the walls of the 
debating room for some years past. But it might be 
doubted whether he had succeeded in doing, or, indeed, 
whether he had endeavoured to do, anything else. Cer- 
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tainly Wilton had listened in vain for any new or striking 
view of the subject in hand, or even any definite exposi- 
tion of the speaker's principles. All seemed to him frothy 
declamation, with no very accurate or intelligent compre- 
hension of facts. 

Mr. Castle had no sooner resumed his seat, than 
his place at the table was taken by Ellis, who had 
been sitting next to him. Wilton had now a better 
opportunity of studying the appearance of the St Chad's 
undergraduate than he had had on the former occasion, 
and he could not help being a good deal struck with it. 
Ellis was a short, spare man, with a pale face and an 
anxious expression. His small, dark eyes looked out of 
what seemed cavernous depths, earnestly but sadly at 
you ; his forehead projected, and was out of proportion 
to the rest of his face, and his cheeks and chin seemed 
to have been pared away to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions. But, if wanting in personal appearance, he had 
a great advantage in his voice, which, in contrast with 
Mr. Castle's noisy tones, was sweet, clear, and powerful 
He plunged at once, without preface, into his subject — 
spoke of the deep sinfulness of the times, to which the 
motion related, and the solemn warning they gave to 
afler generations, as a man might have spoken of the 
massacre at Bethlehem, or Diocletian's persecution. He 
treated the career of Strafford and Laud throughout, as 
though their title to be regarded as martyrs to a holy 
cause was as indisputable, as that of Ignatius or Cyprian. 
He spoke without bitterness, but in a tone of mournful 
pity, of the career of Cromwell, and the lesser lights of 
his party, Pym and Hampden — anxious, apparently, to 
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make every excuse that was possible for them, yet finding 
it difficult, with the utmost extension of charity, to plead 
much in their favour. His speech did not, like that of 
the mover, call forth enthusiastic acclamations or groans 
of dissent, but was listened to almost in silence, although 
it evidently provoked several of the audience far more 
than the aggressive oratory of Mr. Castle. There was 
a calm depth of convittion in the speaker's mind, which 
seemed to irritate them more than the heavy charges 
which his predecessor had advanced, or his hot-headed 
and intemperate appeals to popular prejudice. The 
moment he had concluded, Powell, who had been sitting 
on thorns as it were for the last half-hour, started up, and, 
without leaving his place, commenced an angry reply, in 
language which soon roused a tempest of cheers and 
groans, equalling that which the first speaker had drawn 
forth. His manner was, perhaps, not so impressive as 
that of Ellis, nor did he understand how to rouse the 
passions of his audience as skilfully as Castle ; but he 
was more of an orator than either of them ; and now that 
his indignation was fairly roused, he hurried on in a 
torrent of fervid language, denouncing the bigotry and 
monstrous intolerance of the speech which they had just 
heard. " That any one could really believe," he said, 
" that tyranny so high-handed as that of Strafford, per- 
jury so incurable as that of Charles — in fine, intolerance 
so detestable as that of Laud, could have the approval 
of any intelligent Englishman of the present day, might 
well at once astonish and dishearten those, who had 
hoped that the miserable days of intolerance and per- 
secution had passed away for ever. Honourable gentle- 
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men might be assured that, whatever might be said or 
done in the room where they were now assembled, 
nowhere else in England would such a speech as they 
had just listened to provoke anything but pitying scorn 
and condemnation. As well might they expect the slave 
who had succeeded in bursting his fetters to weld them 
anew, and fit them to his own neck ; as well might they 
expect the prisoner who had just emerged firom the dark- 
ness of his dimgeon, voluntarily to abandon the hght of 
day, and return to the gloom of his prison-house, as the 
Englishman of the nineteenth century to endure oppres- 
sion like that of Strafford, or bury himself in darkness 
like that in which Laud delighted. The divine right of 
kings, sir ! " he exclaimed, " the divine right of bishops ! 
the right to oppress, in the name of the All-just, the fi"ee 
people of England ! the right, in the name of religion, to 
cut off the intercourse between God and His children — 
to deny them, in His very name, the gifts which He Him- 
self had bestowed — ^it was monstrous, wonderful, well- 
nigh blasphemous, to proclaim such notions 1 Was the 
king, who had sent his subjects to the scaffold for refusing 
to acquiesce in lawless injustice — ^were the bishops, who 
had imprisoned, and tortured, and burnt pious and 
humble men for following the teaching of apostles 
and evangelists— did these really speak in the name, and 
with the authority of the Just and the Merciful? Let 
honourable gentlemen beware how they affirmed any 
such principle; for it would be impossible to conceive 
any course likely to inflict a deeper injury on both loyalty 
and religion ! " 
Powell sat down amid a thunder of applause of his 
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partisans, and a short silence followed. Then, a tall man 
wearing a scholar's gown, not handsome, but distin- 
guished and gentlemanly in his appearance, stood up, 
and was received more warmly than any of his predeces- 
sors had been. His style of speaking was different from 
any of the three that had preceded him. It was calm, 
clear, and fluent, never rising into any impassioned burst 
of oratory, never descending to any angry denunciation. 
But every word was eagerly listened to by his audience, 
who only did not applaud, apparently, because applause 
would have interrupted the flow of the speech. He 
took a different line from any that had yet been struck 
out, disapproving at once the course of action which had 
rendered Episcopacy odious in the eyes of a large portion 
of the English people, and the extreme step resorted to 
by the Commons to remedy the evil. The exercise of 
spiritual authority was a thing, he remarked, with which 
the State had no title to interfere. Spiritual authority 
was not derived from the State, and the State had no 
power to annul it. Therefore, he so far agreed with the 
honourable mover, that he thought the course pursued by 
the Parliamentary party on that occasion could not be 
defended. On the other hand, the question at issue was 
not limited merely to the exercise of spiritual functions. 
Men had been subjected to heavy secular punishments 
for refusing to obey what in their consciences they 
believed to be imlawful. This was an exercise of power 
which ought to be restrained, and which it was especially 
desirable to restrain in those whose authority was wholly 
spiritual. In assuming any such power, indeed, they 
exceeded their office, and might be said to act uncon^ti- 
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tutionally. It would be scarcely fair, therefore, to say 
that the conduct of the Commons, and the steps they 
took to restrain an unconstitutional and indefensible 
exercise of power, was itself unconstitutional, indefensible, 
and reprehensible in the broad, unqualified language of the 
motion. It was his intention to propose an amendment, 
to the effect that, although the conduct of Laud and his ad- 
herents was such as the laws and constitution of England 
did not justify, yet the course taken by the Commons in 
abolishing Episcopacy is equally to be condemned. 

"Who is that?" asked Wilton of his neighbour Harvey. 
*' He is a monstrous clever fellow, isn't he? " 

"Just what he is," said Harvey, a httle contemptuously. 
"He is Lambton, of St. Alphege, and is well enough 
known as a speaker here. He tries to please both sides, 
and generally manages to do it. He is a fellow who is 
safe to" make his way in the world, whatever else he 
may do." 

" Do you mean to speak ? " inquired Wilton. 

" No," said Harvey. " Powell has said pretty nearly 
all I could wish, and said it better than I could have 
done ; and, besides, it's getting late. They would have to 
adjourn the debate if it went on longer." 

Harvey proved to be right No one else appearing 
inclined to continue the debate. Castle rose to reply. 
His speech was much shorter and tamer than that with 
which he had opened the proceedings. He passed over 
Powell's remarks as merely impassioned declamation. 
"As for the notion of the honourable gentleman," he 
said, " which appears to be uppermost in his mind, that 
we live in times when the authority of the sovereign and 
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of the bishops of the Church is disowned, or even under- 
valued, it is scarcely needful for me, in a meeting like 
this, to declare that in entertaining such a belief he is 
strangely and utterly mistaken. Loyalty to the Crown, 
dutiful attachment to the fathers of the Church," he said, 
" has not lost its hold on the people of England. On the 
contrary, it is increasing, and will continue to increase. 
I know what the honourable gentleman would say," he 
continued, observing that Powell seemed inclined to 
interrupt him. "He would tell me that our present 
sovereign does not resemble Charles in character, and 
that our bishops do not now pursue the same policy as 
Laud; but the principle at issue is the same. It is for 
that we contend ; it is for the breach of that we condemn 
these Parliamentary leaders of the seventeenth century. 
As for the amendment of the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, I do not object to it, though, undoubtedly, I 
prefer my own motion. It affirms in the main what I 
have advanced, for it is the action of Pym and his col- 
leagues, not that of Charles and Strafford, that has been 
under consideration to-night I shall, for my part, abstain 
altogether from voting when the amendment is put ; but, 
should that be negatived, I doubt not the original re- 
solution will be carried." 

The amendment was accordingly put to the house, and 
a division called for, when it was rejected by a narrow 
majority, many of Mr. Castle's supporters, like that 
gentleman himself, abstaining from voting. A vote 
was then taken on the motion itself, which was affirmed 
by seventy-four to forty-three. The meeting now broke 
up. Wilton accompanied Powell to his rooms, late as 
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the hour was, and took a cup of tea with him and 
Harvey. He had been greatly interested by what he 
had heard. Castle's platitudes and party rant, it is 
true, had wearied him ; Ellis's dogmatism had provoked 
his indignation; while Lambton's polished periods, 
though more in accordance with his own views, had 
failed to satisfy him ; but PowelPs impassioned oratory 
had fairly carried him away. His views were bolder 
and more sweeping than any which Wilton had ventured 
to form, but they awoke a sympathy with oppressed and 
independent spirits, of which he had been only partially 
conscious before. 

He began to put questions and make remarks, which 
showed how deeply his feelings had been stirred, and 
there was a naivetk and freshness in what he said which 
evidently pleased and interested his hearers. They 
willingly enough entered into a fresh discussion of the 
subject, which gradually wandered off into other topics, 
and lasted so long, that if Wilton's eye had not fortunately 
caught sight of the clock on the mantelpiece, and per- 
ceived that it wanted only ten minutes of midnight, his 
name would certainly have been entered in the porter's 
books at Cuthbert's as having knocked in after twelve — 
a mortal offence in the eyes of Dr. Ble\i'itt, the principal. 

A worthy man was Dr. Blewitt — a specimen of the don 
of his day — ^an animal now almost as entirely extinct, as 
the dodo or the mastodon. He was devoted to the 
interests of his college, which he honestly believed to be 
the best college in the University. He also held that his 
University excelled all other Universities, and that a 
University excelled all other human institutions. As the 
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head, therefore, of St. Cuthberfs, he occupied a position, 
the dignity and importance of which no one could over- 
estimate. He could not be said to "magnify his office," in 
the sense sometimes applied to St Paul's phrase, for it 
was his genuine belief that it would be impossible to do 
so. He strove rather to temper the awe, with which 
men could not but regard him, by good-natured con- 
descension, provided always that those with whom he 
conversed retained a due sense of his dignity. Should 
this be outraged, he was wont to express himself in a 
manner which would utterly crush the offender ; but his 
wrath, after all, was not personal. It was the Principal ot 
St. Cuthbert's that had been insulted; it was his dignity 
had to be vindicated, not that of Richard Blewitt So, 
too, he would willingly have relaxed sometimes in his 
individual capacity, if he had not held that thereby his 
office would come to be held cheap. He was a small 
man in point of stature, but his air of authority made him 
appear to overtop men who were six inches taller. 

" Mr. ^," he is reported to have replied to some 

undergraduate who made an urgent entreaty to him to 

relax in his favour one of the college rules, " Mr. , 

as Richard Blewitt, I would willingly grant your request, 
but as Principal of St. Cuthbert's, I must refuse it" It 
was currently reported of him, that one evening, at a 
party in his own house, wishing to show a kindly interest 
in the lighter topics of the day, he inquired of a lady 
whether she could play the popular tune oi^^ James Crow;" 
but the authenticity of the story, we fear, is doubtful. 

Two mortal offences were there, against which Dr. 
Blewitt waged perpetual warfare. One of these was 
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keeping a dog in college; the other, knocking in after 
twelve o'clock. Cobbold, in his first term, had been rash 
enough to be guilty of the former offence, and had 
domiciled a small black-and-tan terrier in his rooms, in 
spite of the warnings of his bed-maker and friends. But 
Cobbold did not venture to be seen in company with the 
offending animal within the college precincts, and was 
wont to convey it in and out of his rooms in his coat- 
pocket, the brute's head being concealed by his commoner's 
gown depending over it. This succeeded for some weeks, 
until, on one unlucky day, as he was returning from a 
walk, he encountered the principal in the quadrangle. 
Cobbold lifted his trencher cap, and was hurrying by, 
when the doctor called him up, and began making some 
remarks about the essay which Cobbold had sent in 
last week, and which, it appeared, had contained 
many grammatical blunders. Cobbold expressed his 
contrition, and the interview was nearly concluded, 
when, all in a moment. Gyp, the terrier, having grown 
weary of his confinement, began to struggle violently to 
escape. His master was obliged to put his hands behind 
him and hold the animal forcibly down; which pro- 
ceeding Gyp resented by a short, angry bark. Dr. Blewitt, 
who was just completing the peroration of his speech, 
started and looked hurriedly round him, and then sternly 
into Cobbold's face, suspecting that the latter had imitated 
the barking of a dog by way of jest. Cobbold did his 
best to preserve his gravity, but he found himself more 
and more imable to restrain Gyp's excitement; who at 
length fairly broke prison, mid, scrambling out of his 
master's pocket, began executing a sort of extempore 
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hornpipe round Dr. Blewitt's legs, every now and then 
leaping up to seize him, if possible, by the fingers. 

"A dog!" screamed the principal at the very top of his 
shrill voice — "a dog in the quadrangle of St. Cuthbert's 
— ^in my own college! I would not have believed it. 
Whose is it? Where did it come from ?" he continued, 
dodging about to avoid the terriefs advances. " Porter, 
porter, come and turn this animal out, or destroy it, if it 
resists. It may be mad, for anything I know ! " 

"Allow me to turn it out, sir," said Cobbold, with ready 
presence of mind, perceiving that the principal had not 
discovered the quarter whence Gyp had issued. He 
caught the dog up by the neck, and hurrying with it 
through the college gate, gave it in charge of the ostler 
in a neighbouring inn yard, where he judged it more 
advisable to keep it during the remainder of the term. 
Whether or no the principal really was deceived, or 
considered that, on the whole, the affair would not conduce 
to the maintenance of his dignity, it is impossible to say ; 
but he made no further reference to the matter. 

Wilton knew that the sin of knocking in after twelve 
was, next to that of keeping a dog, the heaviest of which 
he could be guilty, and he therefore hurried with all 
speed to St Cuthberfs, reaching his staircase just as the 
clock struck twelve. Before his departure his two new 
friends had agreed to propose and second him for admis- 
sion to a private debating society, which met once a week 
at the rooms of the various members, when all kinds of 
questions in law, politics, theology, and science were freely 
discussed. There were hardly twenty members belonging 
to it at that time resident in Oxford ; but among these 
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were some of the most distinguished men of the day. 
There were seldom, he was told, more than seven or eight 
present, but these made a point of studying the questions 
with the greatest care ; and all expressed their opinions 
with the utmost freedom — it being a special rule of the 
society that no one could be called to account for any 
sentiment he might express, unless it were personal to 
some one present Wilton was greatly pleased with his 
evening's entertainment, and full of impatience to enter 
on his career as a debater. Before retiring to rest, he 
even composed and delivered an oration on the subject 
he had heard discussed 3 in which he exposed not only 
the shallow flimsiness and the narrow bigotry of the 
first two speakers, but the fallacies also of Lambton's 
compromises, with more logical acumen than Powell had 
displayed, but with equal earnestness and fire. He might 
have continued his speech still further, if his vehemence 
had not roused from his slumbers his next-door neighbour, 
an impetuous Irishman, who had only just fallen asleep 
afler a stiff da/s hunting, and caused him to intimate, by 
several loud knocks of a boot against the partition, that 
Wilton's eloquence, however admirable in itself, was not 
free from objection at one o'clock in the morning. Some- 
what ashamed of his enthusiasm, Wilton extinguished his 
candle, and retired to bed. 





CHAPTER VII. 

RESPONSIONS. 

ILTON was duly elected a member of the 
Bentham Club, and began to attend its 
debates with all the zest of a new proselyte. 
The first meeting was held about ten days 
after the commencement of the spring term. There was 
an unusually large muster, he was told — as many as ten 
attending, and amongst them the ablest members of the 
club. The subject proposed for discussion was one which 
at first startled Wilton a good deal — " Whether there be 
any such thing as objective truth." Its existence was 
denied by several speakers, who maintained that what 
had been regarded by some, not only as truth, but as truth 
of vital importance, had been slighted or absolutely con- 
demned by others — ^that the ablest intellects had de- 
duced different conclusions from the same phenomena. 
Yet it was impossible to suspect either the honesty or the 
abilities of the parties in either instance. That, however, 
one speaker contended, it was in no way necessary to do. 
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because if the view was honestly and conscientiously 
maintained, it was the truth — the thing he "troweth" — 
to each individual man. The same argument was carried 
further by another, who affirmed that if absolute and 
entire freedom from error were necessary to constitute 
truth, no man whose intellect was not perfect could 
apprehend it, and thus there could be no such thing as 
truth in this world at all, though there might be else- 
where. The conclusion to which he himself inclined to 
come, he said, was that every man should be free to 
hold, without blame, whatever opinions commended them- 
selves most to him; that it would serve the cause of 
truth most effectually if every man were free to do this, 
not only without incurring punishment for so doing, but 
even without incurring hostile criticism. 

Wilton went home greatly impressed by the speeches 
he had heard, and devoted a very considerable portion of 
the next fortnight to the study of the next question to be 
brought forward, which was, "How far miracles were 
reconcileable with, and how far they were opposed to, 
the deductions of science." This proposition, when the 
time came, was handled quite as freely as the previous 
one — more than one speaker boldly maintaining that 
where recorded miracles were directly in the teeth of the 
principles of scientific knowledge, a wise, man should 
require the fullest proof of their having occurred, before 
he would admit them. No one absolutely said that such 
proof did not exist in the instance of the gospel miracles. 
That aspect of the question was kept out of sight, whether 
intentionally or not Gerald could not say. But the 
impression left on his mind was that some of the speakers, 

H 
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at all events, were more than doubtful of this. He was 
somewhat shocked at the language held by one or two of 
the debaters. But there was, nevertheless, a breadth and 
comprehensiveness, a generosity of toleration and freedom 
from prejudice displayed in their speeches, which had a 
keen attraction for a man of Wilton's temper. He felt 
no inclination to withdraw from the society, but would 
rather seek to modify the views of the speakers, and 
bring them over to his own opinion. With this object 
he set to work on the question proposed for discussion 
during the Easter vacation — which had grown out of the 
previous debate — " Whether the narratives that have come 
down to us of the miracles worked in the post-apostolic 
times are worthy of credit ? " He bestowed a great deal 
of time in his researches on this point, borrowed books 
from the Union, and his college library, even got an 
order of admission to the Bodleian — considerably aston- 
ishing the librarian at St. Cuthbert's by some of the books 
he asked for. Wheii the evening came, he essayed his 
maiden speech, which was listened to with courteous 
attention. He was complimented by subsequent speakers, 
though none were found to coincide entirely in his view. 
It was even proposed to him by the president that he 
should bring forward the next topic for debate himself, 
" The value of party in the management of public affairs." 
Wilton willingly agreed to do so, being in truth much 
gratified by the compliment, and devoted himself to this 
second inquiry with even greater zeal than in the former 
instance. It was nearly the middle of May when the 
debate was held. Somewhat to his disappointment, very 
few were present, it being a melancholy fact, but one 
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nevertheless beyond dispute, that, during the latter part ot 
the summer term, the lady visitors to Oxford supersede all 
other subjects of interest, even with nascent sages and 
politicians. He had but five auditors, and the discussion 
came somewhat speedily to a close — sad to say, in conse- 
quence of a ball, which was to take place at the Com 
Exchange, at which two of the members had promised to 
attend. Arrangements were hastily made for the last 
meeting of the term, which Wilton was requested to allow 
to be held at his rooms. He, of course, could not but 
assent, though he did not do so very willingly. The time 
for his examination for little-go was now approaching, and 
he had arranged with the tutors to take in four plays of 
^schylus, and six books of the Annals of Tacitus. These 
were not authors to be got up at a moment's notice, and he 
had reckoned on the last three weeks of the term as the 
time which he would devote entirely to them. He had 
not intended to be present at this skincc of the Bentham 
Society ; but as it was to be held in his rooms, he could 
not, of course, absent himself; and as the host was always 
president of the evening, and was expected to open the 
debate with a few remarks, he must learn something 
about it. It was this time a matter entirely different from 
any previously propounded, " The influence of Dante's 
poetry on mediaeval literature." He knew next to no- 
thing about Dante or his poem ; and though he hurried 
as quickly through the study of it as possible, it of neces- 
sity occupied a considerable time. 

Meanwhile, he had by no means escaped without some 
hints already that his proceedings were not giving satis- 
faction to the college authorities. In the previous term 
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his books in collections had been Sophocles and Virgil. 
With these he was already tolerably familiar, having studied 
them at Harchester, though not since his matriculation. 
He had presumed on this to present himself at the terminal 
examination, without having refreshed his acquaintance 
with them. But the result had not been satisfactory. A 
somewhat complicated construction in one of the choruses 
was very indifferently rendered by him, and he entirely 
broke down in a stiff passage in the twelfth -^neid, which, 
as it chanced, had not come into the school work at 
Harchester. 

" Mr. Wilton, I hope you will prepare your books for 
the schools better than you have done for this examina- 
tion," the vice-principal had said ; and " quite surprised 
and grieved, Mr. Wilton," had been the sentence of Dr. 
Blewitt Wilton had heeded this very little at the time. 
He was deep in the study of the miracle question, as also 
interested in an approaching debate at the Union, on 
that interminable question, "The guilt or innocence of 
Mary Stuart," in which he meditated taking a part But 
now, with not only collections, but the little-go schools 
close at hand, and with much more difficult books to 
prepare for examination — the necessity for pursuing his 
researches into Dante discomposed him somewhat. The 
debate was to be held on the evening of the day following 
the one when he would be in for examination, and two 
days subsequently would come collections. He continued, 
however, to get together as much information respecting 
the great Florentine bard as would suffice for an opening 
speech, and then sat down to the Supplices of uiEschylus, 
with which he was very imperfectly acquainted, though the 
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other three plays he knew tolerably well. He found it 
considerably more difficult than he had anticipated, and 
he had been hardly able to read it once through when the 
day of trial arrived. 

It was a fine bright June morning, when, having 
indued his white tie, and put on a sober black coat and 
waistcoat, he bent his steps to the schools' quadrangle, 
and found himself in company with eight or nine more 
undergraduates ; most of whom looked much as patients 
do in a dentist's outer room, when they expect that 
small mercy will be shown to their teeth. One or two 
of them were accompanied by friends, who trotted them, 
as it were, up and down the schools' yard, endeavouring 
to cheer and reassure them, as jockeys pat and stroke 
a horse, previously to its starting f6r a race. Others, who 
seemed in better heart, were arranging for jolly parties at 
their friends' rooms after the ordeal, as voyagers might 
contemplate landing on the sunny shores of Spain, 
when the Bay of Biscay had been surmounted. One 
individual, an older man, and the tutor, doubtless, of one 
of the candidates for examination, was breathing his final 
warnings respecting the active past participle, and the 
causal subjunctive — those traps for the feet of the unwary 
— into the ear of his pupil, a tall, raw-boned youth, whose 
high cheek-bones, freckled face, and fiery hair, no less 
than his strong Aberdeenshire brogue, proclaimed him a 
native of the land of cakes. 

Presently the heavy door was thrown open, and the 
victims of this nineteenth-century inquisition were invited 
to enter the torture-chamber. Wilton was not wholly 
new to the responsion schools, having been obliged one 
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day in the previous spring to " sit in the schools," that is 
to say, to occupy a seat on one of the benches in front of 
the examiners, from ten in the morning till late in the 
afternoon, with only the interval of an hour allowed for 
luncheon in the middle of the day. But Gerald had paid 
very littie heed to what was passing, holding the whole 
thing in very considerable disdain, and only anxious to 
escape as speedily as possible. Now, however, the 
matter struck him differently. The examiner, whom 
Cobbold had denounced as being addicted to the plucking 
of unfortunates, was not present that day. But the two 
who occupied the chairs were awkward-looking customers 
— men who could neither be imposed on by false 
pretences, nor melted to compassion. When he had 
finished his Latin, which he did in a tolerably short time, 
it being an easy passage, he paused a minute or two 
before handing it in, to listen to what was passing. The 
Scotchman (whose name, it appeared, was Duncan Whirtie) 
was under examination, and was causing considerable 
amusement to the lookers on. He had been required to 
construe a passage in the (Edipus Rex of Sophocles 
which he had evidently studied diligently, if not very 
successfully. 

• rhv ivayri <pi\ov fi-fi itot' iy odrlof 
ahy iL<l>ayfi \6y(p Atiimov jSoXco', 

he read out, and then proceeded to translate — " Dinna ye 
go to cast out, as a disgraced mon, for an inveesible 

reason " 

" An invisible reason, sir ! " remonstrated the examiner. 
" A reason could hardly be said to be * invisible.' Say 
rather, ' for a reason that does not appear.' " 
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" Aweel," said Mr. Whirtie, " for a reason that doesna 
appear. Dinna go to cast out, as a disgraced mon, for 
a reason that doesna appear, your friend, who " He 
hesitated for a moment. 

"Go on, Mr. Whirtie," said the other. "What is 

fvay5 <t>Ckjov ? " 

" Your friend, who — is in hooly orders^ and " 

He was interrupted by a burst of laughter, irrepressible 
even in that sacred place. Mr. Pendarves himself could 
not wholly keep his countenance. "In holy orders, 
Mr. Whirtie ! " he exclaimed ; " what can you be think- 
ing of? " 

"Aweel," said the North Briton, in no way abashed, 
" I just found it rendered in the deectionary 'sacratus,' 
and the Eenglish of that was * in hooly orders ' — one of 
the meanings, that is." 

" Well, go on, sir," said the examiner, mildly. " Holy 
orders were not conferred in those days, or I dare say your 
rendering would do well enough." 

Mr. Whirtie finished his translation, and was dismissed, 
and then Wilton took his place. Unluckily for him, Mr. 
Dorttton lighted upon a passage in the Supplices, which 
Wilton had read rather cursorily just before retiring to 
bed, and he stammered and boggled very much over it 
The examiner looked somewhat surprised, the Latin 
which Wilton had handed in, and over which he had had 
time to run his eye, being much better than the ordinary 
run of undergraduate's Latin. He desired him to turn to 
another passage in the same play ; and this, still more 
unluckily, proved to be one which he had been unable to 
make out at the time when he read it. H_g had set it 
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aside for subsequent examination, but had forgotten to 
carry out his intention. He construed this even worse 
than the other, and was curtly told to shut the book 
and take his Latin author. The passage from Tacitus 
he did tolerably well, though by no means with his 
usual accuracy and intelligence, he having by this 
time got considerably alarmed. The Euclid followed, 
and was a complete break down. Wilton was never 
good at mathematics, and his head was now fairly addled. 
He was desired to return to Ms seat, and a passage from 
the Persse was given him to translate on paper. Fortu- 
nately this was one with which he was well acquainted, and 
he was able to take it up before three o'clock, done with- 
out a mistake. The senior examiner, who had evidently 
conceived an unfavourable impression of the young man, 
took the paper from him with a stiff bow, and motioned 
him to his place again. His face relaxed somewhat when 
he had perused it, and calling Wilton once more to him, 
he gave him several propositions from Euclid to work — 
as he had done the -^schylus — on paper, cautioning him 
at the same time to be particularly careful. Gerald did 
not need to be warned. He was aware that he was ki 
a very critical position, and if he did escape a pluck, it 
would only be by the skin of his teetL 

Meanwhile, the other men had for the most part been 
dismissed. Even Mr. Whirtie had obtained his freedom 
after having accomplished a second piece of Latin ; and no 
one remained except Wilton, an exceedingly fast-looking 
gentleman, in a green coat and brass buttons, with a 
set of fox*s heads for shirt-studs, who had produced a 
considerable sensation by rendering "Sextilem totum 
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mendax desideror'* — "I am commanded to be a liar 
through the entire month of August ; " and a gentleman- 
commoner of Magdalen Hall, the father of six small 
children, who had already been plucked six times — once, 
it was said, for every child — ^and appeared likely now 
to anticipate his wife's approaching confinement by yet 
another pluck. 

Some undergraduates of St. Cuthbert's, who had been 
sitting in the schools that day, and had in consequence 
heard the whole of Wilton's examination, came down to the 
college open-mouthed to report his failure. There wasn't 
a chance for him. Domton had looked as savage as a 
bear at him, and even Pendarves, though he was never 
uncivil to any one, was exceedingly short in his manner ; 
and, besides, Wilton had so completely broken down 
in his Euclid, that nothing could save him. He and 
Wood, of Brasenose, and Woolley, of Magdalen Hall, 
were all ploughed as safe as any field in Oxfordshire. 

The report reached Wardleigh and Osborne, and 
greatly dismayed them both. They were standing talk- 
ing in the quadrangle, when Hippisley and Beaumont 
came in from sitting in the schools. 

" It can't be ! " exclaimed Wardleigh. " Gerald Wilton 
plucked ! Why, I should as soon have expected Jones, 
who got the Ireland the other day, to be plucked." 

" An Ireland scholar has been plucked before now," 
said Osborne. " Gerald has been taking this a deal too 
easy. He has gone crazy about this Bentham Club of 
his, and had not looked at the books he was going to 
take up, to my certain knowledge, three weeks ago. But 
I can hardly think he could have done so badly, as to 
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miss his testamur altogether. Did you hear him examined, 
Beaumont?" 

" Yes," answered Beaumont, " I did. He was floored 
awfully in the ^schylus, and couldn't do three proposi- 
tions in the second book of Euclid, which Pendarves gave 
him, one after another. There he is now — still in the 
schools, stewing away, along with Dasher Wood, who con- 
strued *medius liquor' — 'half and half,' and Woolley, 
who doesn't know a word of Latin or Greek, but learns 
up the crib by heart, and fits what he supposes to be the 
right English on to the Latin and Greek. He hit upon 
the wrong place to-day, and went on construing every 
word wrong, till Domton told him to shut up. Take 
you an even bet, there is not one testamur among the 
three." 

"Thank you," said Osborne, "I don't bet But I 
say, Austin, let us go down to the schools and fetch 
Gerald home. He'll be terribly cut up, if he is plucked. 
Let's get him down to yom: rooms, or mine, and cheer 
him up a bit" 

" Done with you," said Wardleigh, always ready to do 
anything good-natured; and, putting on cap and gown, 
they straightway proceeded to the schools' quad. Just 
as they arrived, the schools were closed, and the three 
dktenus came out The Brasenose undergraduate emerged 
first, and he had no sooner issued into the open air, than 
he shied his cap sky-high, gave vent to a tremendous 
view halloo, and rushed off to the buttery at Brasenose 
to take out the taste of that "beastly hole," as he 
expressed it, with a pint of the college ale. The Mag 
dalen Hall man followed, fully anticipating the fate that 
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awaited him, but steeled to patient endurance by long 
experience. He lingered about, however, in the quad- 
rangle, thinking, perhaps, that as nothing on earth was 
said to be impossible, his testamur might, after all, make 
its appearance. 

Wilton followed his companions, utterly dejected and 
miserable. He had very little hope of escaping the 
disgrace, which his own folly had brought upon him. 
The senior examiner's look when he delivered in his 
Euclid paper, not two-thirds finished, was anything but 
encouraging. He was not quite sure either, that he had 
done correctly even those propositions which he had 
had time to finish. What between shame, vexation, and 
alarm, he had worked himself into a nervous fever, 
under the influence of which he was really unable to 
do himself justice. He was standing staring at the 
names printed up against the door, when his two fiiends 
seized him by the arm on either side. 

"Come, old fellow," said Wardleigh, "never say die. 
You are going to get your testamur yet, I know ; and we 
are all three going down to my rooms to drink the 
examiners' health in some port, which my wine-merchant 
in London has just sent me. Tip-top it is, and no 
mistake about it" 

" You are very kind, Austin," said Gerald, who com- 
prehended in a moment the meaning of his fiiends' 
presence ; " but I have been and done for myself, like a 
fool as I am. I shall go down to-night, that's certain. I 
shan't like seeing my father, who will be dreadfully cut 
up, but anything is better than staying here." 

" Anything is better than your staying here^^ assented 
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Osborne. " I don't believe you are going to be plucked 
And if you are, everybody will know that it is simply 
because you haven't taken any pains to prepare for this 
examination. But it can do you no good to jemain here 
fretting yourself in this way for another three-quarters of 
an hour, it may be. Look here ! You go back with 
Austin to college, and take a glass or two of his port 
wine. It is about the best thing you can take. I'll wait 
here for the testamurs. I know something of Pendarves. 
He was a pupil of my father's once, and I'll find out all 
about it for you, and bring you word at Wardleigh's. 
That will do, won't it, Waxdleigh ?" 

"Do first-rate," assented Wardleigh. "Come, old 
boy, don't be foolish." 

Wilton allowed himself to be persuaded. Wardleigh's 
cheery voice and manner were enough to put any one in 
spirits again ; and the two walked off together, Wardleigh 
wisely choosing the most retired road, and entering St. 
Cuthbert's by the back gate. 

After a delay so long as to surprise even Osborne, the 
door opened, and the two examiners came out. Mr. 
Pendarves caught sight of Osborne's face as he passed, 
and stopped to speak to him. 

"What are you doing here, Osborne?" he asked. 
" Are you interested in any of the men in for examina- 
tion? Ah, by-the-by, we have had a man of your 
college in — ^Wilton his name is, and we have been con- 
sidering his case for the last half-hour." 

" He is a great friend of mine," began Osborne. 

" Is he ?" interrupted Mr. Pendarves. "Then you had 
better advise him not to play the fool again, as he has 
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done to-day. Of all the narrow escapes I ever remember, 
none have been so close as his. He did the passage 
from the Persae and the bit of translation from English 
into Latin in a style which showed that he was a really 
good scholar; and, luckily again for him, he gave in 
three propositions of Euclid, just at the end, all of them 
correct If it had not been for that, we couldn't have 
let him through; and even now I doubt whether strict 
justice has been done." 

" But he has got his testamur, sir ? " asked Osborne. 

"Yes, he has got his testamur," said the examiner. "I 
wish he had got it in a more creditable way. I should 
like to speak to him myself, only I suppose it would do 
no good." 

" Indeed it would, Mr. Pendarves," said Osborne. "I 
don't think he would much like me to say anything, even 
though it was only repeating your message. But if you 
would speak or write to him, I am sure he would take it 
very kindly." 

" You think so, and you are a friend of his, eh ? " said 
Mr. Pendarves. " Well, I'll think about it" 

Osborne possessed himself of the precious document* 
with which he hurried down to St Cuthbert's. He found 
Wilton in Wairdleigh's rooms, trying hard not to look 
dismal, but evidently as much out of spirits as when they 
had parted. The sight of the magic words "Examina- 
toribus satisfecit Alexander Geraldus Wilton. Ita testamur, 
E. Domton, J. Pendarves," had an effect as instant and 
wonderful as any spell of Merlin or Cornelius Agrippa. 
It being past hall time, Wardleigh insisted on his two 
friends taking dinner in his rooms, and despatched his 
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scout to Jubber's shop for the best extempore meal he 
could furnish. Neither could refuse. Even Osborne, for 
once in a way, put aside his books, and passed a pleasant 
evening with his friends, talking over old Harchester 
days and the thousand incidents of schoolboy life. 

Two days afterwards, Wilton received a somewhat 
severe, but exceedingly kind, letter from Mr. Pendarves, 
warning him how narrow had been his escape, and how 
entirely his breakdown had been caused by his own 
foolish neglect He told Wilton that he had no doubt, 
if he chose to work, he might obtain the highest honours 
Oxford had to bestow. But if he again played the same 
trick he had done that day, he would certainly not escape 
even disgrace a second time. 

Wilton was a good deal moved by the examiner's 
kindness; but he had hardly needed his admonitions. 
He was quite aware of his own folly, and the ruin to his 
prospects which he had only just avoided. He had 
already resolved that he would have no more to do with 
the Bentham Society for the next two years to come, at all 
events. This resolution he was happily enabled to keep 
with less difficulty than he had anticipated. During the 
Long Vacation Harvey was offered an Indian appointment, 
which at once withdrew him from Oxford ; and Powell, 
who had gone with a reading party to the Lakes, so 
seriously injured himself by passing a whole night on the 
top of Helvellyn, that he was unable to return to Oxford 
until after the ensuing Easter. They had been the main 
upholders of the club. Several other members had left, 
and no one remained to take a leading part. No more 
meetings therefore were held ; and Gerald returned to his 
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former reading again, making up in a great measure for 
his lost ground by hard work during the Long Vacation 
and the ensuing October and Lent term. He still con- 
tinued, however, his relations with Wardleigh, and 
frequently rode out in his company, Austin being always 
wilHng to make him the loan of a horse. It was on one 
of these occasions that the affair with Farmer Hodge 
occurred, of which the reader has heard in the first 
chapter of this story. 




CHAPTER VIII. 
ashburnham's wine. 




HE party at Ashburnham's rooms that evening 
was an unusually large one. Ashbumham, 
though he received a good deal of com- 
pany, seldom entertained many guests at a 
time. This was Hot owing to any want of space in 
his rooms for a large party. They were, in fact, among 
the best suites of apartments in the college, and had 
never been occupied by an undergraduate before. They 
belonged to one of the senior fellows, who had been long 
non-resident, but persisted, in spite of all remonstrance, 
in retaining them. Dr. Wall had been induced, by one 
of Ashburnham's many influential friends, to lend Ash- 
bumham the use of them during his undergraduate life, 
conditionally on his putting them into thorough orna- 
mental repair. Ashburnham's occupation of them pro- 
voked a good deal of criticism both among dons and 
undergraduates at the time ; but after a while all parties 
seemed to acquiesce. They were delightful quarters in 
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themselves, and had been furnished by their occupant in 
a style which showed at once the length of his purse, and 
the excellence of his taste. Here he lived an epicurean 
life, doing wonderfully little beyond enjoying himself, and 
e.scaping, in a manner which no one could understand, 
the penalties, which would certainly have been inflicted 
on any one else who committed the like breach of col- 
lege rules. The proverb which says that one man may 
steal a horse, while another may not look over a wall, 
was strikingly exemplified in his case. He apparently 
would have been permitted to appropriate to his own use 
a whole stud of horses, without incurring censure. 

There was a good deal in the cool, unquestioning air 
with which he assumed license to do as he pleased, and 
choose such companions as approved themselves to him, 
without any regard to other people's opinion respecting 
them. It has been said that he seldom invited large 
parties. That must be taken with reference to the imder- 
graduate practice of crowding rooms to the utmost ex- 
tent of what they could contain, and sometimes beyond it. 
Ashbumham's outer room, at this rate, would have held 
fully five and twenty men. But he seldom asked more 
than eight or nine, and these only to his wine-parties. 
He occasionally gave suppers, where the wines and 
dishes were of the most recherche description ; and the 
society he admitted to these was as select as that of Beau 
Brummel himself. On the present occasion the large 
dining-table had been extended to its full length, and was 
completely occupied with guests. At the upper end, of 
course, sat Ashbumham, with the hero of the day, 
Sheringham, on his right The chair to the left would 

I 
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have been occupied by Pilkington ; but he had found it 
impossible to remain for the party, and had gone back 
into Somersetshire — ^where, it ought to be mentioned, he 
was now an articled clerk in his father's house at Yeovil. 
Wardleigh, the man on whom Ashbumham bestowed as 
warm a regard as he was capable of feeling for any one, 
occupied the vice-chairman's seat, having been invited by 
the host to fill it. Wilton sat on his right, and Cradock 
on his left. Next to Wilton were Hunt, Hippisley, 
Lennard, Maule, and Cobbold; next to Cradock, Bris- 
towe and his friend Venner, Barton, and Rogers. Most 
of those present were surprised to find Bristowe and 
Venner included among Ashbumham's guests — up to this 
time the great man having most decidedly ignored their 
existence. It became afterwards known that their pre- 
sence was due to a personal request made by Shering- 
ham, to whom, as well as to Wardleigh, he showed a 
marked consideration. 

Dick Bristowe was not the man to let it appear that his 
presence in the party was due to anything but his own 
particular merits. Both he and his Achates Venner were 
specimens of what may be called the bad style of sporting 
man in the Oxford of that day. They wore green coats, 
of the fashion called duckhunter, with brass buttons, a 
sort of breastplate of blue satin completely covering the 
breast of the shirt, and ornamented with large gold pins, 
white trousers and flowered waistcoat, the latter also 
secured with metal buttons. 

Respecting Bristowe the reader will require a more 
particular account, in order to understand this story. He 
was the son of a retired Indian mercliant, who had con- 
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trived to get together a great deal of money — some 
persons were wont to affirm not in the most creditable 
manner. At his death, which had occurred a year or two 
before in India, his widow had returned to England from 
Singapore in very weak health, and had again been brought 
into relations with Richard, her only child. The afore- 
said Richard had received a very unsatisfactory education, 
having been consigned to one school after another by 
Mr. Bristowe's solicitor and agent in England, to whose 
care the boy had been intrusted from an early age. 
Richard had in truth been no great object of interest to 
either parent; and the incurable falsehood, meanness, and 
spite of his nature had rendered them ready enough to 
act on the advice of their medical attendant, and send 
him to be brought up in England. But though good 
masters had been chosen for him, and when these were 
found inadequate to the charge, good schools, he never 
profited by any of them. Generally at the end of the 
first, but always before the end of the second, half-year, 
Mr. Church received a request from the master that 
Master Bristowe might be removed. At sixteen it was 
considered useless to try schools any more, and a private 
tutor was resorted to. 

But much, the same result followed. No gentleman 
could be induced to keep him in his house for any con- 
siderable length of time, not even by the offer of high 
payment If his father had lived, he would probably have 
been allowed, at the age of twenty, to do what he pleased. 
But Mr. Bristowe senior's death at this time saved him, 
at all events, from premature ruin. Mr. Church, who 
had been made his guardian, insisted on his going to the 
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University ; and as, by his father's will, Richard did not 
enter upon his property until his four and twentieth year, 
he was obliged either to consent to this arrangement, or 
forego the liberal allowance Mr. Church was willing to 
make him while at Oxford. 

He fought hard, however, for the best terms he could 
obtain. He wanted to go as a gentleman commoner to 
Christchurch, and have six hxmdred a year there. But 
to this the lawyer would not agree ; and after a long 
passage-of-arms, Dick was obUged to put up with St. 
Cuthbert's, and four hundred pounds, instead of six. 
He endeavoured to persuade his mother to pay the addi- 
tional two hundred; but Mrs. Bristowe, though a weak 
woman, was by no means a fond mother ; and Richard 
speedily discovered that if he was to get money out of 
her, it would not be by appealing to her parental affec- 
tions, but by working on her foibles. When he tried to 
get his allowance raised, and wrote several letters, each 
more importunate than the other, she got rid of the 
matter by sending them to Mr. Church, and desiring 
him to answer them with a flat refusal. The same with 
regard to his entrance to St Cuthbert's. She was] not 
going to be troubled, she informed him, with questions 
which it did not properly belong to her to determine. It 
was by his father's wish that Mr. Church had settled the 
matter, and she was not going to meddle with it. 

But though a commoner's life at St Cuthberfs, and 
one hundred pounds a quarter, paid into the old bank at 
Oxford, remained as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
Richard after a while discovered means of wheedling his 
mother out of various costly articles, as well as out of 
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advances of money, by appeals to her vanity. At one 
time it was a horse. "I am to hunt, you know," he 
wrote. " Even Mr. Church allows that there is no objec- 
tion to that, considering whose son I am, and what is to 
be my future position in society. But if I am to hunt, 
you would not like to see me on a brute, such as it does 
not befit a gentleman's son to ride. A decent horse, in 
fact, is not to be had under a hundred pounds. Indeed, 
every hunting man in our position in the world has at 
least two, and there ought to be a man to look after 
them, or they never look well. Of course I couldn't buy 
the horses out of my allowance, but if you would give me 
them, I think I could pay for the man. There is a fellow 
here who is just leaving Lord Hinton's service, as Lord 
Hinton has now done with Oxford. He would be glad 
to come to me, and take care that my horses maintain the 
family credit." 

Finding that this bold stroke really had the effect of 
eliciting a cheque for two hundred pounds. Master Dick 
essayed several other coups of the same description. " I am 
in great trouble, having unluckily smashed my gold watch 
in my last run with the Heythrops. Lord Evesham and I 
came down almost at the same moment, over one of the 
stiffest fences I ever saw. He broke his horse's knees, 
and I broke my watch; neither horse nor watch have 
been good for anything since. Lord Tewkesbury — that's 
Evesham's father — gave him another horse, worth, they 
say, two-fifty, and I hope you will give me a new watch 
that will only cost one-fifth of that sum." Anon it was 
a champagne breakfast. " Every one in our set gives one 
once a year at the least, and there are lots of fellows who 
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have asked me, and would think me awfully shabby if I 
didn't ask them in return. It can't be done well, not as 
a Bristowe ought to do it, under two guineas a head. So 
if you could let me have a cheque for, say, thirty-five 
pounds," etc, etc. 

These applications proved generally successful during 
the first two years of Dick's academical career. Mrs. 
Bristowe was as proud, as any vulgar woman could be, of 
her son's intimacy with young men of the first families in 
England (the phrase was of her son's selection). She was 
wont to shake her head and complain to her friends of 
the heavy expense, at which it appeared these intimacies 
had to be sustained. But it was pleasant to tell Mrs. 

A and Miss B that Richard had been out 

hunting with his companions, Viscount Evesham and 
the Earl of Timsbury, or that he had been invited 
to a party at Sir Harry de Winton's rooms at Christ- 
church. And though it was rather a serious matter to 
pay two hundred pounds to furnish a couple of horses fit 
to accompany their lordships, and thirty guineas to enter- 
tain the baronet in requital of his civility, still there was 
at all events a quid pro quo. 

Richard was not careful to inform his parent that, 
although he did follow the hounds occasionally in com- 
pany with the noblemen above named, he had not the 
slightest personal acquaintance with either of them, and 
that the party at De Winton's, to which he had been 
asked, was a general meeting of sporting University men, 
who were inclined to subscribe to a testimonial about to 
be presented to an M.F.H., who was giving up the 
hounds ; and that if he had had to defer giving his party, 
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until it was incumbent upon him to requite Sir Harry's 
hospitality, he would defer it in all likelihood to the 
Greek Kalends. 

Clever however as Richard was, he found after a time 
that his mother grew less and less willing to respond to 
his entreaties. Whether it was that he made serious 
inroads on her private purse, or some good-natured 
friend had given her a hint of the true state of the case, 
he could not discover, but he found his most moving 
applications failed to effect their purpose. For the last 
six months, as he phrased it to his friend Venner, he 
had hardly been able to screw a five-pound note out of 
her; and therefore it was that the wagers he had won in 
the steeple-chase between Sheringham and Pilkington 
were particularly acceptable. 

The reader may perhaps wonder that, considering 
Bristowe would now, in the course of another twelvemonth, 
come into the possession of a very considerable income, 
he did not borrow money in anticipation of it But he 
was wise in his generation. If he had had only a distant, 
or uncertain, prospect of succeeding to money at some 
future day, he probably would have raised money on 
post obits, and bills, and the like, to a very considerable 
extent But he had no mind to pay the extortionate 
charges of money-lenders only twelve months after the loan. 
He had had some dealings, a year or two before, with a 
man named Lesley, and also with Caldicot — who was in 
reality Lesley's agent, though he affected to know nothing 
of him — ^and had borrowed a hundred or two of them. 
But their rates of interest and general rascality were so 
monstrous that he had resolved to have nothing to do 
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with them, and had even induced Mr. Church, for once 
in a way, to discharge their claims, on his giving a solemn 
promise that he would not borrow of them again. 

It might also have been expected that Richard, when 
he found his mother no longer available, would have 
tried what he could do with his aunt, Mrs. Swinbum, 
with whom he was an immense favourite, and who was 
almost as rich as Mrs. Bristowe. But here too he had his 
reasons. He had made for several years past a periodical 
visit to.Parleyfield House, on one of which occasions he 
had encountered Helen Osborne, as the reader knows. 
He had really been greatly struck by her. The reserve 
in the first instance, and the scorn in the second, with 
which she had met his advances, only stimulated the 
coarse liking — ^it deserved no better name — with which 
he regarded her. He was quite resolved to succeed with 
her if he could ; and perceiving how great a mistake he 
had made, in his first rough mode of dealing with her, he 
determined in future to play a wholly different game. 
He was persuaded that no girl, who was as poor as the 
Osbomes were reputed to be, would refuse to marry a 
man possessed of a large independent income, as he 
would be in the course of another year. When he had 
come before her notice, there was nothing to mark him 
out as being what is ordinarily called "a catch." Nor 
was there even at present. But in another twelvemonth 
he would go down to Parleyfield with horses and livery 
servants, and carry on things in a style which would soon 
attract attention. Then he would contrive to meet her 
in society, and make his offer. Carrying out this scheme, 
he made no attempt to intrude himself upon her notice 
during his visits at Parleyfield. 
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The only thing that gave him any fear of failure was 
the notion, that persistently haunted him, of a mutual 
attachment subsisting between Wilton and Helen. What 
he founded this upon it is difficult to say, unless it was 
Wilton's interference in her behalf, on the memorable 
occasion of their first encounter, and his subsequent visits 
to Parleyfield. But the notion had taken possession of 
him, and was the main cause of the bitter hate with 
which he regarded Gerald. Since the scene in Cradock's 
rooms, however, he had rarely encountered his supposed 
rival. Wilton's presence at Ashbumham's party did not 
tend by any means to the improvement of his temper. 

Nothing unusual, however, occurred during the first 
hour; and Wilton was thinking of asking Wardleigh to 
accompany him on an evening stroll to see the racing 
eights come in, when the attention of the party was 
attracted by the rapping of knife-handles on the table at 
the upper part of the room, and Ashbumham got on his 
legs to address the company. 

" Gentlemen," he said, "you are aware of what happened 
to-day. I believe, indeed, almost every one here witnessed 
the occurrence. The umpires, as you know, determined 
that the race must stand good. But no one could make 
sure whether what happened was accident or not; and 
it is a point about which, I believe, we all have a good 
deal of curiosity. Before I left the ground, I asked 
Jack Hand to make what inquiries he could among the 
people who were present. I requested him, if he found 
out anything, to come here this evening. A message has 
just been brought to me that he is waiting in the next 
room. Will you have him in ? " 
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" Yes, yes, of course," was the general reply ; and 
Ashburnham, turning to his servant, a smart groom whose 
get-up was as unexceptionable as his master's, desired 
him to show the umpire in. 

Mr. Hand accordingly made his appearance. He was 
a little man, attired after the sporting fashion of the day, 
in a green cut-away coat, a red waistcoat, a blue necktie, 
corduroy trousers, painted top-boots, and a straw in his 
mouth, of which latter he must have kept a considerable 
supply in his pocket, as he was seldom, if ever, to be 
seen without one. Altogether the strange combination of 
colours in his attire caused him somewhat to resemble 
a parti-coloured ball. 

"Take a chair and a glass of wine. Hand," said 
Ashburnham, " and then be kind enough to tell us if you 
have learnt anjrthing about this strange matter." 

Mr. Hand complied. He drew a chair from the wall, 
a little behind that of Ashburnham, and placed himself 
on the extreme edge of it, as though he considered that 
it would not befit him to be comfortably seated in the 
society of his betters. He then took the glass of port 
offered him, and making a semicircular bow, beginning 
and ending with Ashburnham, disposed of it at a single 
draught. Replacing the glass on the table, he looked up 
as though expecting to be questioned! 

"Well, Hand," said Mr, Ashburnham, "have you 
learnt anything?" 

"Mr. Ashburnham, I may say as I have. I don't 
know as if s very much, but it's something. YOu see, 
when we was a-la)dng down the course for this steeple- 
chase, I saw a man a-watching us. He didn't come 
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close to us at any time, and skulked about as though he 
was only idling. But I took notice of him. He had got 
a black patch over one eye " 

" So Pilkington said the fellow had who got up in the 
hedge," interrupted Cradock. 

" I thought at the time that the man wam't up to no 
good, and that he wasn't what he looked to be " 

"What, you mean he was in disguise of some kind? " 
asked Barton. 

"Thafs my meaning, Mr. Barton. At least, I re- 
member its passing through my mind at the time ; but I 
didn't take much account of it, and forgot all about it. 
But I remembered it to-day, and asked the men on the 
ground, after you were gone, if they had seen anything 
of such a chap as I have described. I found they had. 
One of Farmer Thornton's carters, a man as I can trust 
to speak the truth, told me he see the man hanging 
about, a couple of hours or so before the race. He 
saw him go towards that last fence, and, as he thought, 
take himself off through the wood. But what he did, as 
I judge, was to go and hide in the ditch, just about 
where Mr. Pilkington put his mare to the leap, and stay 
there till he come up. It's my opinion, therefore, Mr. 
Ashbiunham and gentlemen, that this here was no acci- 
dent, but were got up on purpose to lose Mr. Pilkington 
the race." 

"I am much of your opinion, Mr. Hand," said 
Sheringham. "And I don't like winning in this way. 
Moreover, I don't feel at all sure that if the race were 
ridden over again Tearaway wouldn't win, though every one 
seems to hold an opposite opinion. If Pilkington was 
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thrown out in that abominable manner, just at last, I was 
thrown out at the beginning of the race, by a dog which 
got in my horse's way, and nearly threw him down. The 
condition of the ground, too, was dead against Tearaway. 
I think the fairest thing would be to ride this race over 
again, and I am ready to do it." 

This announcement was received with loud applause, 
and rappings on the table. 

"You don't mean that the bets are not to be paid?" 
asked Bristowe, as soon as the noise had subsided. 

No one answered this question for some time. Every 
one looked to Ashbumham, as though the reply ought to 
come from him. He observed this, and said quietly, 
" Sheringham said nothing about bets. I suppose that 
will be settled in every case between the parties who made 
them. For my own part, if any one with whom I may have 
laid a wager on the subject, backing Pilkington's horse, 
demands, or would be willing to receive, his money — I 
should certainly pay him. If, on the other hand, I had 
betted on Sheringham, I should decline to take the bet 
But what I might do would be no rule, so far as Mr. 
Bristowe is concerned." 

Bristowe grew very red. The quiet but pointed 
sarcasm of the last sentence, together with the addition 
of "Mr." to his name, stung Bristowe as keenly as his 
coarse nature was capable of feeling. He dared not 
retort, but subsided into sullen silence, noticing, with 
ill-suppressed resentment, a smile of satisfaction which 
passed over several faces, and especially Wilton's. No 
further notice was taken of him. But the men, who 
were all more or less interested in the race, proceeded 
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to make arrangements for carrying out Sheringham's 
proposal. 

"I suppose you won't refuse to let your mare run 
again, Cradock ? " asked Ashbumham. 

" Of course not," said Cradock. " If Pilkington will 
ride, he is welcome to Chance.'* 

"Ay, there it is," remarked Lennard. "Will Tom 
come up all this distance to ride again ? " 

" What do you say, Wilton ? " asked Wardleigh. " You 
are his cousin, and ought to know him best." 

" I make no doubt he will come," said Wilton. 

" Very good," said Barton. " Then it only remains to 
name the day, the hour, and the place." 

" I don't see that," broke in Bristowe. " We should look 
precious fools if, after we have made all the arrangements, 
and money had been betted, we were to find Pilkington 
wouldn't come. For my part, I think it most unlikely that 
he will agree to ride again, unless he is paid pretty high 
for it." 

"I beg to tell you," said Wilton, angrily, "that my 
cousin does not ride for pay, as you insinuate." 

"Your cousin, is he?" sneered Bristowe. "I don't see 
that makes much difference." 

"It makes some difference to me," said Wilton. "I 
consider what you said to be an insult to him." 

" I only said he wouldn't come up, unless it was made 
worth his while," said Bristowe ; "and I retain that opinion. 
What's more, I am willing to back Sheringham against 
him, taking all the chances of Pilkington's not riding, or 
being beaten if he does, an even ten." 

He looked round him. No one took the wager, not 
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that there was any disinclination to back Pilkington, but 
Bristowe had excited such general disgust that no one 
was inclined to bet with him. 

"What, no one?" resumed Bristowe, glancing round 
him. "Will no one stand up for Pilkington, not even 
you, Wilton ? " he continued, looking into Gerald's face. 
" Won't even you stand up for your own cousin, as you 
told us just now Pilkington was ? " 

" I'll give him two to one," said Venner, who generally 
made it his rule to follow Bristowe's lead, and had 
frequently found it his profit to do so. 

" Done with you," said Barton. " Whaf s it to be in ? 
fives or tens ? " 

" I didn't say I would give it to you," said Venner, draw- 
ing back somewhat. " I only offered it to Wilton." 

"Take him, take him," whispered Wardleigh. "You 
will be pretty sure to win. And it will do Venner all the 
good in the world to be taken down a peg or two." 

"He won't do anything of the kind," said Bristowe. 
"He may talk of standing up for his precious cousin, 
but he is a deal too wise to venture any money upon him." 

"You are mistaken," cried Wilton, provoked out of 
his self-command by Bristowe's insolence. " I will take 
the wager with you — the wager you offered me just now." 

"That was an even ten," remarked Hunt, "wasn't it?" 

" Yes, an even ten," said Cradock. " I heard it" 

" That's settled, then," observed Barton. " Now let us 
go on with our arrangements." 

" We can't determine them now," said Cradock. " I 
agree so far with Bristowe, that we must have an answer 
from Pilkington, before we can name the day or fix on 
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the place. 1*11 write him to-morrow, and shall be sure 
of an answer on Thursday. Then, if you fellows will 
breakfast with me, and he says he'll come, everything 
can be settled. You'll come, Ashbumham ? " 

"I shall be very happy," returned Ashbumham, "on con- 
dition that all the party here take lunch with me after the 
race. We'll all go over, to whatever place may be fixed 
on, in Doubleman's drag. He has got a very nice team 
this term, which I should rather fancy driving. Such of 
us as mean to ride on the course can send our horses on. 
Jubber will send over the lunch. There will be sure to be 
some inn near at hand where we can have it. What say 
you to that ? ' ' 

" I say it is a particularly pleasant idea," said Cradock, 
" and I accept for one." 

The others also expressed their approval, Wilton feel- 
ing unwilling to be the only one who refused, and the 
party broke up. 

" I say," said Venner to Bristowe, as they mounted the 
staircase leading to their rooms, "that was rather a sell 
Wilton taking that bet, wasn't it ? If Tom Pilkington 
does come up, he is the more likely to win of the two, 
isn't he ? I am glad Wilton didn't cry ' done' with me ! " 

Bristowe made no rejoinder. But as he shut-to his 
oak, he muttered to himself, "Wilton sJuUl lose this 
wager. I'd rather win a tenner of him than a hundred of 
another. I hate that man worse every day." 



CHAPTER IX. 



A STRANGE VISITOR. 




ILTON returned to his rooms thorougMy 
vexed with himself. He had done two 
things, both of which he had long ago re- 
solved that he would not do. In the first 
place, he had accepted a bet; in the Second, he had 
agreed to go upon a party which would occupy the whole 
day, besides costing probably a good deal of money — ^not 
to say that it would be in the teeth of University rules, 
and of these he knew it would be most unwise for him 
to commit any breach. And what had induced him to 
break both these resolutions? Nothing on earth but 
this man Bristowe's insolence. He would have refused 
a wager offered him by any one else, and would have 
even refused a wager offered by him, had it been pro- 
posed in a different manner. He would also have 
declined Ashbumham's invitation, which he might have 
done without offence, as it was only a general one. But 
he had seen Bristowe's eye fixed upon him, and knew the 
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satisfaction it would have given him, if he had felt obliged 
to refuse ; and, sooner than gratify this petty malignity, he 
had broken his second resolution. Yet all the while, as 
on the former occasion, he utterly despised the man, and 
was quite aware that what he might think or say was 
unworthy his consideration. What a weak fool he felt 
himself to be — more contemptible than Bristowe himself. 
Then the amount of the wager itself, now that his 
indignation had cooled down, became a matter of serious 
consideration. Ten pounds ; and he really was as likely 
as not to lose it, for he now remembered a conversation he 
had had with his cousin Pilkington one day in the quad- 
rangle, in which the latter had said that his father kept him 
pretty tight at his desk, and was very unwilling to let him 
gccept invitations to a distance. It was not unlikely that 
Bristowe had overheard this — there were many men about 
at the time — and if so, that would be one reason for his 
forcing the wager upon him. Ten pounds ! it would be no 
joke for him to lose that It would be a worse business than 
that, out of which Wardleigh had extricated him on the 
former occasion. That was at the end of his first year, 
and he was then comparatively free from debt to Oxford 
tradesmen. Unfortunately that was not the case now. 
Wilton had lived economically, no doubt — more economi- 
cally than nineteen undergraduates out of twenty ; but 
he had not strength of resolution enough to practise on 
all occasions the rigid self-denial, which alone could keep 
liis expenditure within his income. There had been 
some debts in every term which he could not quite dis- 
charge. What these might now amount to he could not 
exactly say. Most St Cuthbert's men would have regarded 

K 
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them as mere trifles. There was a pound perhaps to the 
boat-builder, and two pounds to the bookseller, and a 
good deal more to the tailor and bootmaker, and some 
odd shillings to the watchmaSer, etc., etc. But a debt of 
even a shilling becomes a bu|den, if a man has only six** 
pence wherewith to pay it. If, in addition to these, he 
was called upon to produce ten pounds — ^produce it imme- 
diately, or forfeit his credit — it would be a serious matter 
indeed. He was inclined, at any risk short of encoim- 
tering actual insult, to gtt out of it, if he could. He 
told the whole matter to his friend Osborne before they 
began their reading on the following day, and asked his 
advice as to what he had better do under the circum- 
stances. 

" My dear fellow," said Osborne, when he had heard 
Gerald's story, "I am heartily sorry for what has hap- 
pei\ed j and I can't pretend to say but what it's a very 
awkward mess. If it had been anybody but Bristowe, I 
should advise you to go straight to him, tell him the plain 
circumstances, and ask him to let you off the wager." 

" I wouldn't do that — ^not if the alternative were being 
sent to gaol," said Wilton. 

"I know you wouldn't, Gerald," said Osborne; "and 
therefore I don't advise anything of the kind. In fact, I 
believe I must say plainly that I don't think you can get 
out of it." 

" Can't I offer to pay him a forfeit?" suggested Wilton. 
" I have got just three guineas and a half in my purse. 
Mightn't I offer him them to let me off? " 

"I don't know much about betting," said Osborne^ 
** but I should think that would be a strange thing to pro- 
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pose. Anyhow, I feel quite certain that he would not agree 
to it But look here, Gerald, I think we may manage 
this between us, after all. You say you have three 
guineas and a half, don't you?" 

" Yes," said Wilton ; " three pounds fourteen is the 
exact sum in my purse, and part of that will have to go 
to pay my fare to Harchester." 

" I imderstand that. But I have four pounds by me, 
which I have saved this term, and which I can lend you 
until you are able to repay me. Besides that, I have 
this morning had notice that the Greek Epigram — ^left, 
you know, by Benson for St Cuthberfs men — ^has been 
awarded to me. That is five pounds, and will be paid me 
in a few days ; so that between us we could raise this ten 
pounds, and have nearly three pounds to spare, which 
would be quite enough to take us both to our homes." 

" My dear John," said Wilton, "you are the very best 
fellow in all the world, but I really couldn't take " 

" Why not ? " said Osborne. " If it were I that wanted 
it, you would lend it me fast enough, and I should make 
no sort of scruple in taking it" 

Wilton grasped his friend's hand, and the tears came 
into his eyes. " I won't spunge upon you, John, if I can 
possibly help it, and there may be no need. But if this 
brute should win the wager, sooner than be at his mercy, 
I will pick your pocket, monstrous shame as it would be. 
However, we'll say no more about this now. Lef s go on 
with the Herodotus." 

They set to work accordingly, and had been engaged 
on it about two hours — ^when there came a somewhat noisy 
rap at the oak outside. 
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"Who is that, I wonder?" said Wilton, breaking off at 
the pomt where the venerable father of history relates 
how that once upon a time a certain man, who had been 
chained tight by the foot, and was unable to release him- 
self from the encumbrance, cut off the foot in question 
and ran away — "doing a thing," as he is wont quaintly 
to remark, " not credible to me, but it may be to som^ 
one else." 

"Never mind who it is," said Osborne. "We must 
finish this chapter. If he chooses to wait till then, well 
and good." 

" Guess he won't, though," said Wilton, as there came 
another thundering summons. "I say, Osborne, just 
put your eye to that little window above your chair 
there. From it you can see the party at the door, with- 
out being seen yourself. It may be somebody whom I 
must let in — the governor, to wit, come up from 
Harchester, or somebody of that sort, though of course 
thaf s not likely." 

Osborne complied. He mounted on the chair, and 
took a look through the window pointed out. " If s not 
your father," he said, " but it's a respectable middle-aged 
party, nevertheless. Some one from the country, I should 
guess. I should have thought he was a parson, only he 
is so queerly dressed: and I half fancy I have seen hin^ 
before, though I don't know where." 

" A parson, and from the country/' repeated Wilton^ 
" I don't know any such. But I suppose I must let him 
in, or he will be getting at my scout, who will be sure to 
unlock the door." 

" Well, then, if that must be," said Osborne, " I shall 
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take myself off, and we will finish this chapter separately. 
If it is a parson, as we suppose, from the country, he'll 
be wanting luncheon, and to be shown all over Oxford. 
So I wish you good-bye." 

He got up, took his books, and departed; while 
Wilton retreated to his bedroom to make some emenda- 
tions in his toilet, which was not entirely suitable for 
receiving an elderly visitor. 

While he was engaged in selecting a suitable pair of 
trousers, and exchanging his somewhat dilapidated 
dressing-gown for the orthodox invisible-green frock coat, 
he heard his visitor enter the sitting-room. The latter, 
finding nobody to receive him, began to make some 
remarks in a tone which was audible in the bedroom; 

"Not in, hey?" he exclaimed. "Was in when I 
knocked. Man that went out said so. Two staircases 
to rooms, I guess — takes me for a dun, and has gone off. 
Bad job if this young fool's in debt Old Wilton hasn't 
a sixpence to bless himself with. I'll take a look at his 
pictures. Always know a man by his pictures. Hum, 
ha — 'Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time' — cost three 
guineas with the frame, I'll be bound ; and he hasn't 
three shillings to spare." (In vindication of Wilton, we 
must here explain that the picture in question had been a 
present from Wardleigh, as well as its companion. Austin, 
in his freshman's term, had bought so many pictures, in 
compliance with the invitations of the print-sellers, that 
the walls of his room could not hold them ; and he had 
consequently made presents of some of them to such 
of his friends as would, he thought, appreciate them. This 
fact was, however, of course unknown to Gerald's present 
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visitor, who pursued his animadversions accordingly.) 
" What* s on the other side ? ' Meeting of the Duke of 
Wellington and Blucher after Waterloo.' Meeting of rogue 
and fool, more likely ! Tradesman, rogue ; undergraduate, 
fool. That's the way of it I Vice-Chancellor's court and 
costs, or else twenty per cent — starve ten years on a curacy 
to pay it off! Should be sorry to see her son come to 
that Sweet woman, always admired her ! " He took up 
a volume or two lying on the table. " * life of Christ,' by 
David Strauss — simple poison ! Smith's * Bampton 
I-.ectures ' — dreary twaddle ! * Shelley's Poems ' — ^wonder 
how much he'll read of them ! the less the better ! 
'Baehr's Herodotus,' 'Rennell's Geography,' 'Liddell 
and Scott,' 'Butler's Analogy.' Better tiiat Only a 
fool, perhaps — come straight by-and-by. Hope so ! " 

Here a slight sound caused him to look round, and he 
saw the owner of the rooms standing at the door of his 
bedroom, listening to these comments on himself, with 
an air half of embarrassment, half of amusement 

" Ha ! good morning, Mr. Wilton," exclaimed the new- 
comer, to all appearance not in the slightest degree 
discomposed — " thought you. were out — ^was taking a look 
at your pictures and books.'* Wilton bowed civilly, and 
requested him to be seated. "Thank you," said the 
other, depositing himself in the undergraduate's inevitable 
easy-chair. " You don't know me, and I don't know 
you, but I did know your father and mother. My name 
is Fowler, and I am a fellow of this college." 

" Oh ! " said Wilton, " I think I have had the pleasure 
of seeing you before in Mr. Ingram's rooms, a little more 
than two years ago." 
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" Oh, really ; have you been at Oxford as long as that? 
I only heard of your being here about a fortnight ago. 
I suppose your father has forgotten all about me, or he 
would have written to me, when you came up as an 
undergraduate to my college." 

" I have heard my father speak of you," said Wilton, 
" and I think he would have written, only he didn't know 
your address. He knew you had left Oxford." 

" Ha ! and he didn't know that I was living near it. 
Well, that* s likely enough. Well, Mr. Wilton, he was a 
kind friend to me when I was a boy at Harchester, and 
your mother was a still kinder one. I should hke 
to befriend you for her sake. You are like her, Mr. 
Wilton. — ^A good job, too," he added in a different 
tone. 

It may here be proper to remark, that no one ever 
rightly knew whether Mr. Fowler was aware that his 
asides could be heard, or not, by the party to whom 
he was speaking. It was a moot point among his 
friends, whether he was indifferent to the fact of other 
persons overhearing his private thoughts respecting them, 
or whether, like Lord Dudley and other eccentric 
characters, he was unconsciously thinking aloud. It is 
certain that Mr. Fowler never seemed to be in the 
smallest degree distressed, when he discovered, as he not 
unfrequently did, that his somewhat personal observa- 
tions had been overheard. 

" A good job, too," he repeated. " Mrs. Wilton was 
a handsome woman ; old Wilton as ugly as sin ! Glad 
he's not like his father, anyhow. — ^Well," he pursued, 
again addressing Wilton, "your mother was, as I say. 
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kind to me a long time ago, when I was a young fool, 

and now it's my wish to be kind to you if I can, 

when-^ " 

" When Fm a young fool, I suppose," added Wilton, 

too much amused to be angry. 

"Dare say, dare say," said Mr. Fowler, sedately. 

"Undergraduates are apt to be fools, that's certain. 

Anyhow, they are apt to get into scrapes, and older men 

may sometimes help to pull them out. Now, if you get 

into a scrape, I'll do what I can for you^ — that is," he 

added, "if it isn't anything very snobbish. Must add 

that, to prevent mistakes." 

"I am obliged to you," said Wilton, rather stiffly. 

"But I hope I shall not get into any scrape — at all 

events, not into a very snobbish one." 

" Hope not, too," said Mn Fowler, no more affected 
by the snub which the young man intended to give him^ 
than a rhinoceros or a grisly bear would have been. 

"Hope you mayn't, both for your mother's sake and 
your own. But if you should, here's my address." He 
handed him his card as he spoke. " And perhaps," he 
added, rising as he spoke, and putting an envelope into 
Wilton's hand, " you won't refuse to accept this from an 
old friend of your mother's. I always consider myself 
as having been greatly in her debt, and I am glad to 
have the opportunity of paying some of it. Good 
morning," he added, shaking hands with Wilton, and 
hastily taking his departure before the young man had 
fully recovered from his surprise. " Pay for the pictures, 
anyhow," he muttered, " and that smart coat, and that 
will be something — if they are not paid for already, as I 
judge they aren't." 
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He was gone the next moment, leaving Gerald 
fairly bewildered at the strangeness of the interview, 
the termination of which was the strangest part of it 
He opened the envelope, and found, to his astonish- 
ment, that the only enclosure was a twenty-pound Bank 
of England note. He did not for a minute know how 
to take the thing. He was not a schoolboy, he said to 
himself, to be tipped after that fashion, and by a man 
with whom he had never spoken in his life before, and 
who only claimed to be a friend of his mother's some 
twenty years ago. Still there could be no doubt that he 
meant ^kindly, and it could hardly be right to reject 
genuine kindness. And then — what was a much stronger 
argument — ^twenty pounds was twenty pounds. As the wager 
with Bristowe occurred to his recollection, and the debt 
of two pounds ten to the bootmaker, and the two pounds 
due to the bookseller, and the bill at Hall's for boats, 
and he afraid to think how much at the tailor's (for the 
very coat, among other items, which had provoked Mr. 
Fowler's animadversions), the total amounting, he feared, 
to not less than five pounds — he felt his view of Mr. 
Fowler's tip imdergo considerable modification. His 
first impulse — to put on his cap, and rush afler his visitor 
with the intention of returning the envelope, accom- 
panying the action with his most dignified thanks — oozed 
out, like Bob Acres's courage, at the tips of his fingers. 
He was disposed rather to view Mr. Fowler as a Deus ex 
machtnd — the benevolent friend, who in the fifth act 
comes in to rescue the hero from the despair into which, 
through the machinations of the villain, he had been 
plunged. He took out his purse, and deposited the note 
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there in company with the three sovereigns, the half- 
sovereign and the sUver to which referencf his already 

^Z "^•u'°? '^^''* constituted for the present the 
whole of Wilton's ready-money capital He Ln put on 
his cap and gown, and proceeded to attend the Herodotus 
lecture; where he was fortunate enough not to be set on 
m Ae last chapter which he had not had time to prepare. 

finSr^ 5°""' ^ '"^'^ *° ^' roomsfand 
finished the Herodotus, at least a quarter of an hour before 

the time when the lecture began. It was not worth while 
to set about any fresh workj so, putting on his cap and 
gown, he went out to take a mouthful of fresh air in the 
coUege gardens. As he passed the porter's lodge, a 
letter in his mother's well-known handwriting was put ikto 
his hand. He took it with him to the seat under the 
plane trees, and there read it The reader shall have it 
in extenso. 

" I'wleyfield CoUege, May, 1843. 

" Mv DEAR John, 

" Helen and I are much interested in the account 
you give of yourself We are very glad you have suc- 
ceeded in getting the prize for which you had written 
and that it will give you money enough, with what you 
have saved, to pass two months of the vacation in some 
dry, healthy, quiet place, where you can read undisturbed. 
Of course we shall miss you, my dearest boy, as you will 
us ; but I see the wisdom of the step. Parleyfield is not 
a healthy place in more senses than one. It is damp and 
relaxing. Even Helen and I, who are strong, as the 
Whartons have always been, are better almost anywhere 
else. And the endless small worries and jealousies of the 
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college are as bad for the mind, as the enervating climate 
is for the body. You know how angry some of the ladies 
were, because you, and your friend Mr. Wilton, would not 
go to parties continually when you were here — declaring 
that it was because they were poor, and what bitter things 
were reported to us on the subject Now, we have had 
an esdandre of the opposite kind, superseding the disturb- 
ance about the new hymn-book. Captain F ^ who has 

been passing his leave of absence here with his mother, 
has (it is alleged) been paying marked attentions to Miss 

B ^ and has now rejoined his regiment, without making 

the offer that was expected Mrs. F declares that 

her son never showed anything more than the barest 
civilities of life to the young lady — ^indeed shunned her, 

so far as it was possible to do so. Mrs. B , greatly 

incensed at this, has gone about repeating the compli- 
mentary speeches Captain F made to her daughter, 

and the number of times he danced with her and was 

her partner at croquet, and how Mrs. A , and Mrs. 

C > and Mrs. D all assured her that there could 

be no possible doubt as to the meaning of his intentions, 
or, at all events, that there ought to be none. The college 

is divided into B ^ites and F ^ites, and the two 

factions say more bitter things of one another every day, 
and will continue to do so, I suppose, until some other 

subject of interest drives Captain F and his presumed 

infidelity from their memories. It is wretched, degrading, 
unwholesome work. Helen and I persistently avoid the 
subject But I fear we are dishked by both parties, in 
consequence, instead of by only one. 

" Yes, my dear John, you are right. I should be glad 
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to get away from Parleyfield ; and if you should succeed 
in the programme you have laid down for yourself, it 
would be very nice. If you can get a fellowship and a 
good curacy, we would gladly give up the college here, 
and come to help you in working your parish. Pupils 
would not do, on Helen's account, I suppose. But with 
the income of the fellowship and the curacy, and what 
little I have of my own, we should be, comparatively 
speaking, quite rich people. And then I suppose in 
a few more years you would get a college living, and 
perhaps yourself marry — oh, my dear boy, I must not 
allow myself to think of such things ; but if you knew 
what you are to me ! 

"I should be glad to see Helen released from her 
daily tasks as a governess. Poor girl, she bears it all as 
bravely as, I believe, it could be borne. But it subjects 
her to endless annoyances, and sometimes, I fear, to 
actual afironts. You remember that she had to leave 
Mrs. Swinbum two years ago, partly in consequence of 
Mr. Bristowe's rudeness, and partly because he con- 
trived to prejudice his aunt against her, so as to make 
her position at Parleyfield House imendurable. She 
went to another family, living about the same distance 
from the college, but in a different direction. There she 
was very comfortable for a while, though she did not get 
so high a salary, and when you were at home for a fort- 
night last Christmas, she thought she was likely to remain 
with Mrs. Sandham for several years. But about a week 
after you left, she suddenly received notice that Mrs. 
Sandham did not mean to retain her services beyond the 
end of February. No reason was alleged for this step. 
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but we heard, through Mrs. B , that Mrs. Sandham's 

eldest son was expected from the Cape, to pass the spring 
and summer at Parleyfield. He was to arrive in March, 
and it was insinuated that, ' as there had been unpleasant 
relations with Mrs. Swinbum's nephew in Helen's last 
3ituation, it was desirable to avoid the possibility of the 
recurrence of anything of the kind, by making another 
arrangement' I did not tell Helen this, of course, and 

should have doubted the truth of the story, Mrs. B 

))eing a very ill-natured woman, and jealous of Helen's 
attractions, whom she persists in regarding as a rival to 

her own daughter's. But I am afraid Mrs. B is for 

once correct in her statements. It appears that Mr. 
Bristowe was here again last Christmas, and was a fre- 
quent visitor at Mrs. Sandham's. . I can't help connecting 
these malicious tales with Mr. Bristowe, though I have no 
evidence of the fact." (The reader will hardly requure to 
be told that Mrs. Osborne's conjectures were correct, it 
being Bristowe's object to reduce the Osbomes to abso* 
lute want, if possible, in order that the temptation to Helen 
to accept him might be all the stronger.) " I of course 
consider these rumours as unworthy of notice, but I am 
sorry to see that the loss of the situation, and her inability 
to get another, fret her a good deal, though she tries hard 
to conceal it from me. 

" I do not mind it for myself. We have to live a little 
more plainly, and are imable to lay by anything in event 
of sickness, etc. But I am grieved about Helen. It 
half breaks my heart to think of parting with her, yet I 
sometimes find myself wishing that some man — the very 
opposite of Mr. Bristowe— would succeed in attracting 
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her regard At present she is quite fancy-free ; nor will 
she, I am persuaded, ever listen to any man, whom she 
cannot both love and respect 

*' I have opened for you my budget of troubles, as you 
are not coming home so soon as I had expected. There 
is nothing for you to make yourself uncomfortable about ; 
but it is right you should know all. I have no real 
anxiety about Helen; but I have some, I own, about you, 
I am half afraid, sometimes, that you are working beyond 
what your strength will bear. I should like to see you in 
all things like your father, with the one exception that 
you take care of yourself, as he never would. Bear this 
in mind, and forgive, even if she be unreasonably solici- 
tous about you, 

" Your ever affectionate mother, 

"Ellen Osborne.*' 

" Mother is right," said Osborne to himself, as he put 
the letter into his pocket, and moved off towards his 
tutor's rooms. « I wish Helen would fancy some man 
who would make her a good husband, and be a good son, 
into the bargain, to mother herself, if she should ever be 
left without me. There is nothing, that I know of, the 
matter with^ me. But I sometimes have a fancy that I 
shan't be a long-lived man. Most likely it is a fancy, 
though. I have heard that a great many men think the 
same, and live to be eighty afterwards. Anyhow, I'll get 
my mother and Helen out of that coUege before long if 
it is in my power to do it" 

Wilton went to Cradock's breakfast-party, and heard 
Pilkmgton s reply read out To his great relief, and to 
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Bristowe's secret dismay — though he allowed no signs 
of it to escape him — it contained a promise that he 
would come up for the race and dijei^ner, though he must 
return the same evening to YeoviL The day and place 
were then arranged. It was agreed that the course should 
be marked out on the land of Mr. Horrocks, a sporting 
farmer, who lived about two miles from Witney, and with 
whom several of the St Cuthbert's undergraduates were 
acquainted. Further, the 29th of May was chosen, as the 
most convenient for all parties, for the purpose. Barton 
then, at Cradock's request, wrote a line to Pilkington to 
advise him of the arrangements, and the whole matter was 
concluded. 






CHAPTER X. 

THE STEEPLE-CHASE, 

ING Charles the Second's famous dajr, 
the 29th, arrived in due course, bright and 
genial — " ordered for the occasion," Ward- 
leigh remarked, as, in company with Wilton 
and Cobbold, he passed through the gate of St Cuthberf s, 
on the way to Doubleman's yard. The sky was blue and 
clear; the weather warm, but fresh and bracing. The 
ground chosen for the coiurse, all three agreed, would 
be in capital order, at once firm and springy. 

"Just what will suit Chance," observed Cobbold. 
"She will go as light as a feather to-day. Sheringham 
was right in what he said about the ground at South 
Leigh. If the course there had been heavy, it would have 
been ever so much in Tearaway's favour. He is awfully 
strong, and would go well through the race over ground 
where Chance would certainly hang fire. By the way, 
you have seen Pilkington, I suppose, Wilton, haven't 
you ? Did he call upon you yesterday evening? " 

" No, he did not," returned Wilton, " I was rather 
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surprised he didn% as he means to go back into Somer- 
setshire after the race." 

"By Jove ! you don't mean it?" said Cobbold. "I hope 
there's nothing wrong, but they were saying last night at 
Cradock's rooms that nobody in college had seen him, 
and he wasn't at the breakfast at Hunt's this morning. I 
hope nothing has prevented his coming up. That would 
be a go, wouldn't it ? " 

" A shocking bad go," observed Wardleigh. " There 
can't be any chance of that, to be siu-e. I saw Tom's 
letter. He said most positively he meant to come up, 
and inquired the hour of the start He is not the fellow 
to say what he doesn't mean." 

" No, but he may have been detained by some acci- 
dent," said Cobbold. " A fellow can't always make sure, 
you know, of coming, however good his will may be." 

"Oh, gammon, gammon," said Wardleigh quickly. 
" No good to croak after that fashion." 

As he spoke they reached the entrance to Doubleman's 
yard, where they found the greater part of their companions 
had arrived before them. It was evident, at a glance, that 
some information had been received, which had caused 
very considerable surprise, and even consternation. Ash- 
bumham was the centre of a group of excited listeners; 
his calm and self-possessed manner a curious "t^ontrast to 
theirs. 

" Wait a moment," he was sa)dng. " I should like to 
know who goes bail for this story that Tom has altered 
his mind, and doesn't mean to come. It may be true, of 
course ; but before we credit it, I should like to know on 
what authority it rests." 

L 
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Nobody spoke for a time. At last Cradock observed, 
" It was Venner, I think, who mentioned the matter to 
me. What his authority was I don't know." 

All looked at Venner, who answered uncomfortably, "I 
can't pledge myself for the story. I «nly heard it myself 
this morning." 

He looked appealingly at Bristowe as he spoke, but 
the latter did not respond. 

" Then I for one shall take the liberty to disbelieve it 
altogether," said Ashbumham. " It seems to me as un- 
likely a thing as I ever heard." 

" So it does to us all, for the matter of that," said 
Cradock. " But then, you see, there is the undeniable 
fact that the race is to come off in an hour or two, and 
Tom Pilkington isn't here." 

" He may be in Oxford, though he is not here," ob- 
served Ashbumham ; " or he may have gone straight to 
Witney." 

"Yes, of course, and I hope it may be so," returned 
Cradock. " Only I suppose we must start now in another 
quarter of an hour, or half an hour at furthest. I con- 
clude you would go, Ashbumham, in any case, wouldn't 
you ? " 

"Of course I should," said Ashbumham. "I am 
referee, and we must be there, if it is only to pay the 
money we shall have lost. Besides, the drag has been 
ordered, and the dkjeHner at the inn. No, what we must 
do is to wait for Tom till the last minute; and if he doesn't 
come, start without him." 

" What's the row ? " said Wardleigh, coming forward. 
" You don't mean that Pilkington is really non inventus V^ 
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" I am sorry to say I do, though," answered Cradock. 
" He is not here, and no one knows anything about him. 
They say he doesn't mean to come." 

"That's very rum," answered Wardleigh. "I saw 
Tom's letter myself. He said, 'I shall certainly come on 
the 29th. Let me know the hour of the start' That 
was all. It was short and sweet, as Tom's letters are apt 
to be." 

" Yes, thaf s right," said Barton. " And I answered it. 
I told him the start would be punctually at eleven." 

"You are sure you wrote the time right?" asked 
Hunt. 

" I am sure as I can be of anything," answered Barton. 
" I am not apt to make mistakes of that sort" 

" No, I don't mean that you are," said Hunt " But 
there's this, you see. If the start was at eleven, Tom 
couldn't reach Witney, or Oxford either, in time, unless he 
came up the day before. If it was an hour later, he 
could. You will remember my noticing that when the 
time was fixed, and asking if you couldn't alter it for his 
convenience. Now, if either he or you have made a mis- 
take about the time, that would account for his not having 
arrived. He may be coming by the train which reaches 
Oxford at eleven, intending to go on to Witney by the 
one which leaves Oxford ten minutes afterwards." 

" If he does," said Cobbold, coolly, " he might as well 
spare himself the trouble of coming at all Jack Hand 
wouldn't wait ten minutes, let alone half an hour, if you 
went down on your knees to him. But, after all, I can't 
think Hunt is right in his conjecture." 
, **No, he is certainly mistaken," said Lennard. "I was 
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looking over Barton's shoulder when he wrote. But are 
you sure, Cradock, the letter was posted? '' 

" I left it for my scout to post," said Cradock. " He 
always posts my letters. I leave them on the slab near 
the door. I never knew him foiget to post them in my 
life." 

"No," said Bristowe. "Goddard is a very careful 
fellow, I must say that And besides, if Pilkington had 
had no answer, he would be safe to have written again. 
I expect he has thought better of it, and doesn't want to 
ride a losing race." 

" Thafs your opinion, is it? " said Wardleigh. " I am 
glad to say that I differ most entirely from you." 

The tone and manner with which this was said appeared 
to sting Bristowe a good deal. 

" A man has a right to his opinion," he said sulkily. 

" No doubt," responded Wardleigh, in the same tone as 
before ; " and therefore I have a right to mine." 

" It is of no use waiting longer, I think," observed 
Ashbumham presently. "We are all here, excepting 
Pilkington, and the drag is ready. We must start now, 
or we shan't be in time ourselves." 

The men assented and mounted to their places. Ash- 
bumham took the driver's place, with Cradock beside 
him on the box; Sheringham, Barton, Maule, and 
Lennard occupied the seat behind him; Rogers, Cob- 
bold, Hippisley, Hunt, and Jack Hand mounted behind. 
Bristowe and Venner were on the point of following, when 
Wardleigh and Wilton, who had stepped for a moment 
into the coffee-room, came up, and found to their chagrin 
that no places were vacant, except in the inside. They 
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got in, expecting to have this to themselves, as it was 
clear Pilkington was not coming. But presently, to their 
surprise, the door was opened, and Bristowe and Venner 
got in. 

"You've got the best of it, I think," said the former. 
" There's an awful lot of diist about We shall be clear 
of it here." 

They took their places, and the drag started, sweep- 
ing proudly down the Com Market and Queen Street, 
to the Witney road. The vivacious Jerry Cobbold, who 
had taken upon himself the office of guard, awakened 
still further the admiration of the spectators, by a series 
of popular tunes on his comet-k-piston. 

"You are, of course, aware that our wager is P.P.?" 
observed Bristowe, addressing Wilton, when they were 
well clear of the town. 

Wilton looked awkwardly at him, not understanding 
the phrase. 

" He means that if Pilkington isn't there to ride, you'll 
have to pay all the same as if he had ridden and lost," 
explained Wardleigh. 

" Of course, I understood that," said Wilton. 

"What will you take to be off?" pursued Bristowe. 
" Would you pay a fiver down ? Our wager is a tenner, 
you know." 

"Surely you wouldn't agree to that, Dick?" said 
Venner. "That would be as good as making him a 
present of a flimsy at once." 

" Oh, I don't know," answered Bristowe, superciliously. 
" One doesn't want to be hard upon a fellow, if he is 
short of money." 
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There was an offensive affectation of generosity about 
this, thinly disguismg the insolence of the speaker's real 
meaning, which caused Wilton's cheek to flush with 
indignation, though he wisely made no remark. Venner 
blundered on. 

"Why should you suppose Wilton short of money?'' 
he asked. " I never heard that." 

" Didn't you ? " rejoined Bristowe. " Well, it may be 
true, though you haven't heard it ! " 

"Perhaps it may be, Bristowe," observed Wardleigh, 
coldly. " But it would be none the less uncivil of you to 
say it, even if it were true." 

"I didn't mean anything uncivil," said Bristowe, 
sulkily. "I only meant to do a good-natured thing. 
Anybody might have seen that Wilton didn't want to bet, 
if the other fellows hadn't made him. That, and what 
was said about Pilkington's shirking the race, induced 
him to take the wager ; and now that it is plainly seen 
that I was right, it would be hard to expect him to persist 
in backing his friend." 

" Hold hard there," said Wardleigh. " I don't allow 
there to be any proof, and I am pretty sure Wilton 
won't, that Tom Pilkington does mean to shirk this race." 

" Don't he ? " returned Bristowe, with a short laugh. 
" It looks rather like it, doesn't it? " 

" I beg to tell you, you are mistaken," said Wilton, 
unable to restrain his indignation any longer. " I will 
answer for it that, whatever may be the explanation, my 
cousin does not mean to shirk." 

" In fact, you would double the wager if I proposed 
it?" rejoined Bristowe, still more offensively than before. 
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" Yes, I would," burst out Wilton. "I am ready " 

" Stop ! stop ! " exclaimed Wardleigh. " I really can't 
allow this. You surely can't mean to propose anything 
of the kind, Bristowe." 

" Oh, I ask your pardon," said Bristowe, sarcastically, 
"I didn't know that you stood in loco parentis^ or 
guardian, to Wilton here. I hope he will behave like 
a good boy, and obey his tutor." 

" Wardleigh, I am much obliged to you," exclaimed 
Wilton; "but I really cannot put up with this. I'll 
double the wager if you like, Bristowe. I hope Tom will 
arrive yet in time to ride ; and even if he doesn't, it shall 
never be said that I sat by and allowed him to b^ 
attacked in this manner." 

"Very well," said Bristowe, "I accept your offer, 
Venner, you are witness that he himself offered double 
or quits." 

"Yes, I heard that," growled Venner. "But it's 
rather hard lines on him — that I must say." 

"That's your opinion, is it? " rejoined his friend. " I 
don't agree with you." 

The party now relapsed into silence, Wardleigh and 
Wilton taking no pains to hide their disgust, and even 
Venner somewhat startled at his companion's proceedings. 
The silence by no means improved Bristowe's temper. 
Presently he spoke again. 

"I think it is usual," he said, "in large wagers like 
these — ^at all events, if one of the parties requires it — 
for both to deposit the amount of the wager with a stake- 
holder. I suppose you would not object, Wilton?" 

" I tell you what it is, Bristowe," exclaimed Wardleigh. 
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*' I will not sit here to listen to this insolence. If you 
don't stop this, I'll call to Ashbnmham to pull up, and 
Wilton and I will walk the rest of the way, or take the 
chance of getting a lift to Witney." 

"This is all very fine, Wardleigh," said Bristowe. 

" But I am not going to be forced into a quarreL I have 

said nothing which anybody has a right to call insolence. 

Both Wilton and myself would, of course, pay up at once, 

in event of either of us losing. There can be no reason, 

therefore, why the money shouldn't be produced at once. 

If I had insinuated that Wilton hadn't the money to pay 

what 'he had staked, that would have been insolent, I 

grant you. But I assume, as a matter of course, that he 

has by him the money h* has wagered." 

"Very well," said Wardleigh, recovering himself. 
" Then I'll be stakeholder. I shall be prepared to pay 
you Wilton's twenty pounds, if he loses. Here it is." He 
took out his purse as he spoke. " Now, be so good as to 
give me your twenty, and I will in like manner pay that 
over to Wilton, if he wins." 

"Yes, but is that Wilton's money?" asked Bristowe, 
a good deal staggered at this suggestion. 

" That is no business of yours," returned Wardleigh, 
" as long as the money is in the stakeholder's hands, and 
he pledges himself to pay it over." 

" Thank you, Wardleigh^" said Wilton, m a tone which 
showed how much he was touched ; " I will altogether 
remove Bristowe's misgivings." He drew out his porte- 
monnaie as he spoke, and took from it a bank-note for 
twenty poimds. "Perhaps," he added, with a distant 
bow to Bristowe, " you will satisfy yourself that the note 
is a good one. 



- — I 
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Bristowe turned very red, and looked in his turn very 
awkward and embarrassed. He had been quite satisfied 
that Wilton, whose narrow circumstances were well 
known in college, would be very unlikely to carry about 
with him, in ordinary, anything like the sum required, and 
the wager had come upon him quite unexpectedly. He 
himself, though he had a liberal allowance, was unable to 
produce the amount of the stake he had made, and had 
overlooked this circumstance when he made the proposal 
of paying up. He was obliged to ask Venner to help 
him. The latter complied, though not very graciously, 
and presently, out of the purses of the two combined, the 
necessary amount was produced and deposited with 
Wardleigh. They were by this time getting near Witney, 
and for the rest of the journey none of the party seemed 
inclined for conversation. 

Presently the town was reached. The drag drew up 
at the inn door; and the men, descending from their 
seats, mounted the horses which had been sent on from 
Oxford, and rode to the spot whence the start was to 
take place — ^which lay at the distance of a mile or so 
from the town. 

Wilton had received the offer of one of Ashbumham's 
hacks, which he now mounted, and rode in company with 
Wardleigh out of the town. The latter no sooner found 
himself alone with his friend, than he gave vent to the 
indignation which he had in some measure, though not 
very successfully, repressed. 

" Of all the intolerable snobs I have ever come across 
in the whole of my life," he began, " I have never seen 
one like this fellow Bristowe. Upon my word, Gerald, I 
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think your patience with him was wonderful, considering ; 
and I can't blame you for taking the wager, though I am 
sorry you did it. The worst of it is that the brute will 
probably succeed in doing you out of twenty pounds. I 
am afraid there can be very little hope that Tom will 
arrive now; though I am quite sure with you that he is 
not to blame. I should have thought that he had never 
had Barton's letter, only the fellows at his party saw him 
write it and leave it on his slab. Goddard, too, I have 
since been told — for I left just as Barton was sitting 
down to write — Goddard remembers posting the letter. 
But Sheringham and Hand have gone to make inquiries 
on the ground. So if anything is known of Tom, we 
shall hear it" 

As he spoke they entered the lane, where the starting 
flag had been fixed. It was close to Mr. Horrocks's farm- 
house, to the stables of which the horses had been sent 
on the night before. They had now been saddled, and 
were being led up and down by their grooms. Shering- 
ham, already in his yellow jacket and black cap, was 
leaning against the flagstaff, conversing with Jack Hand 
and a number of his backers, who were unusually elated 
at the unexpected tidings which had reached them, only 
a quarter of an hour or so before, that the chestnut mare's 
rider was not forthcoming. 

"Has anything new been heard of Mr. Pilkington, 
Hand?" asked Ashbumham, as he rode up. 

Mr. Ashbumham," replied the umpire, solemnly, 

there's been no good heard of him \ that is to say, no 
one has heard that he has come. There is a good many 
here as would like to hear he was." 
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" If they don't hear pretty soon, it won't be much good 
their hearing at all," remarked Farmer Horrocks, con- 
sulting his watch. "Start is at eleven sharp, isn't it, 
Jack?" 

"Eleven sharp," repeated that individual; "not a 
minute sooner, not a minute later. Wants fifteen 
minutes and a quarter now." 

"I'd mount if I were you, Mr. Sheringham," said 
another of the farmers. " Tearaway will be all the better 
for a short canter, before the start" 

Sheringham complied, and, after a series of kicks and 
plunges, succeeded in bringing his horse into something 
like an amiable temper. 

" Well, there's nothing for it but to grin and bear it," 
said Wardleigh. " I suppose we shall hear the explana- 
tion of this strange business by-and-by." 

" Much satisfaction that will be," said Lennard. " I 
hope Pilkington has a good reason for this. He ought 
to have, that is certain." 

" I'll answer for it he has," said Wardleigh. " Thaf s 
the only thing I feel quite sure of." 

" We may as well ride off to lunch," observed another 
of the party. " It only makes one savage stopping here." 

"Here comes Jem Lawley, from Faringdon Mead," 
exclaimed the farmer who had spoken before. " I know 
his dogcart, and his bay horse with the white star on its 
forehead. I should have thought Jem would have been 
here before this, if he had meant to come." 

" He has a longish distance to drive, Mr. Halliford," 
said another farmer. " It is better than ten miles from 
Faringdon Mead." 
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"And he has come pretty fast, too, to judge by the 
look of his horse," said Halliford. " Yes, that's Jem, and 
no mistake, with his hat cocked on one side of his head. 
Who is the chap in the mackintosh he has got along with 
him ? I don't know him." 

" But I do," suddenly exclaimed Wardleigh, who had 
been closely scrutinizing Mr. Lawle/s companion. 
"Why, I really think — I am pretty sure — ^hurrah, by Jove ! 
I declare it is — ^Tom Pilkington himself!" 

"You don't mean it?" exclaimed Cobbold. "What 
on earth could bring him from Faringdon in a gig ; and 
yet I vow you are right," he added, as the dogcart was 
pulled sharp up. The man in question sprang hastily out, 
and throwing off his mackintosh, appeared in the scarlet 
jacket, with white sleeves, in which he was to ride. 

A general cheer broke from all the Oxford men. 
Tom's hand would have been grasped by a dozen of his 
friends at once. But he returned no one's greeting, and 
rendered no answer to the eager inquiries made on all 
sides as to the cause of his unexpected delay, and still 
more unexpected appearance. Putting his foot into the 
stirrup, he sprang on Chance's back, and rode straight 
up to the starting-post, where Sheringham had already 
stationed himself. He had barely time to exchange 
a nod of recognition with the latter, when the signal was 
given and the race began. 

Contrary to expectation, it proved comparatively a 
hollow affair. Either Chance's condition was better than 
it had been on the previous occasion, or Pilkington 
understood more correctly the mare's capabilities. He 
waited close upon Sheringham the whole way, never 
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putting Chance to her full speed, until within the last 
two hundred yards of the race. Then he let her go, shot 
ahead of his antagonist, who fell behind after a short 
struggle, and came in wmner by half a dozen lengths. 

The spectators were, one and all, too much absorbed 
in the issue of the race to notice Bristowe's demeanour. 
Only Wardleigh, whose horse happened to be dose to 
that of Bristowe when Pilkington drove up, saw the 
expression of his face, or caught the hasty exclamation, 
garnished with sundry savage oaths, that came from his 
lips, " How on earth has this happened ? " He checked 
himself the next moment, and putting his horse into a 
canter rode to a piece of high ground at no great dis- 
tance, from which the whole of the race might be seen. 
It had no sooner been determined than he rode straight 
off the ground, ^d was seen no more till he appeared at 
the dkjdiner, Wardleigh handed over to Wilton his forty 
pounds, with a face as radiant as though he himself had 
been the winner. 

" Hurrah!" he said, "old fellow, you are in luck and 
no mistake. I wouldn't have given you forty pence for 
your chance of this money half an hour ago. This is 
a glorious end to the affair, isn't it ? I would rather have 
paid the money twice over than to have had to hand 
it over to him. I never saw a fellow look so sold in my 
life, as he did when Tom drove up. But come and speak 
to the said Tom. I am uncommon curious to know 
what made him come in that way, and only just at the 
last moment" 

Wardleigh was not the only one possessed by this 
feeling. Pilkington was overwhelmed with inquiries to 
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the same effect But though he shook hands heartily 
with all his friends, and particularly with his cousin 
Gerald, he could not be induced to explain the mystery. 

"Wait a bit," he said "PU tell you all about it 
in good time — ^after luncheon, if you like. But here, 
on the course, I had rather say nothing." 

In this arrangement the others were obliged, though 
reluctantly, to acquiesce. The crowd of bystanders 
gradually dispersed. The Oxonians, having taken leave 
of Mr. Horrocks, Mn Halliford, and their friends, rode 
off to Witney in groups of two or three, talking of nothing 
but the forthcoming disclosure. So strong was their 
excitement on the subject that even the sumptuous 
luncheon that had been provided — the raised pies, and 
the patks de foie gras, the claret, the champagne cup, the 
ices, and the early strawberries— delicacies whereunto the 
undergraduate mind is wont to render all due attention 
— even these failed to turn aside their thoughts from the 
all-absorbing topic. It was a relief when tiie waiters at 
length took their departure, the wine was passed around, 
and Ashbumham, the president, rose to propose the great 
toast of the day, the health of the winner. It was received 
with rapturous enthusiasm; and then Pilkington, rising 
and bowing around him, said : " I thank you, gentlemen, 
for this expression of your goodwill. I will now keep 
my promise and explain — I trust to every one's satis- 
faction — ^how it was that I appeared on the ground only 
just in time to ride." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



barton's letter. 




ILKINGTON'S words produced, as might 
have been expected, a great sensation. 
Every man, setting down knife and fork 
and glass, leant eagerly forward to catch 
what was about to follow. 

"First," he began, drawing a letter from his pocket 
and holding it up, " I should like to ask whether this is 
your handwriting, Bob ? " 

" My handwriting ?" repeated Barton. " Why, of course 
it is. I can see plain enough it is ray letter, at this 
distance. To be sure you know my fist by this time, 
Tom ! " 

" To be sure," assented Pilkington. " But some clever 
rascal might have forged a letter imitating your hand* 
writing. But since the letter is yours, what time did you 
name in it, as that of the start ? " 

" Eleven, of course," returned the other. " What time 
should I have named ? " 
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" That I don't know," returned Pilkington. " But the 
time you did name is not eleven, but half-past one. Take 
the letter, and look at it yourself." 

Barton complied, evidently taken quite by surprise. 
This appeared to increase as he examined the paper. 

" By Jove I " he burst out presently, " there has been 
some awful roguery here. Some fellow has altered my 
figures. He has added a small one and two, above and 
below the second stroke of the eleven, and so made it 
half-past one. Who on earth can have done this ? " 

There was a dead silence. Wardleigh looked very 
grave and perplexed. 

" You are sure you didn't make any mistake. Barton ? " 
he said. 

" Mistake ! " said Barton. " What write half-past one, 
instead of eleven ? I should think not indeed ! " 

" You certainly made no such mistake," said Lennard. 
" I waff looking over your shoulder, and am ready to 
swear that you wrote eleven." 

"Hand it up here," said Ashbumham, "and let me 
look at it" He took it, and examined it closely. " Yes," 
he said presently, "one can see that the one and two 
have been added afterwards. The ink in which they 
are written is paler. Of course there can be no doubt 
as to the motive with which this has been done. Some 
scoundrel had betted, or meant to bet, on Sheringham, 
and wanted to make sure of winning, by making 
Pilkington late. It ought, of course, to be found out. 
You wrote this, I think you said, Barton, after the break- 
fast-party in Cradock's rooms ? " 

"Yes," said Barton. "Cradock was in a hurry; he 
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was going to play billiards, I think, with some fellow in 
St. Aldate's, and was behind time. He asked me to 
write the note, and I did." 

. "Who were there at the last?" inquired Ashbum- 
ham. " I myself went away with Sheringham, as soon 
as Pilkington's letter had been read." 

"Yes," said Maule, "I remember your going quite 
well Bristowe and Venner went immediately after you, 
if I don't mistake." 

" That's right," said Bristowe. " Venner and I were 
going to ride over to Woodstock, to see a horse I thought 
of buying. We followed Ashbumham and Sheringham 
downstairs. I just went to my rooms, put on my boots, and 
joined Venner at the stables. We were out till dinner." 

"Wilton, Hunt, and Hippisley also went before the 
letter was written, if I don't mistake," said Wardleigh; 
" and I followed them, while Barton was writing." 

" You are quite right," said Lennard. " There were only 
five fellows in the room when Barton finished; for Cradock 
also went soon after Wardleigh. I remember Maule, 
Rogers, and Cobbold were standing near the fireplace 
talking. They went away just as Barton had finished. 
Barton asked me to show him where Cradock put his 
letters. I pointed out the slab to him, and then ran 
down after the others." 

"Then Barton was the last in the room?" asked 
Wardleigh. 

"Yes," assented Barton. "I remember I was left 
alone. The quad was empty when I came down." 

" Do you remember if you shut the door after you ? " 
asked Ashbumham — " the oak, I mean ? " 

M 
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" I don't remember," said Barton. " I don't fancy I did." 

"I think you must have done so," observed Maule. 
"When Goddard was questioned this morning about the 
letter, he mentioned incidentally that when he went up, a 
few minutes afterwards, to begin clearing away the things, 
the oak was sported." 

"You didn't drop your pocket-handkerchief in the 
room. Barton ? " asked Wardleigh, suddenly. 

" Not that I remember. What do you mean ? " asked 
Barton, mystified. 

" Oh I nothing," said Wardleigh. " I only thought 
you might." 

" This is bosh," said Cradock. " Goddard, who went 
up, as Maule says, as soon as he knew that we had left 
the room, told me that he remembered most clearly 
that he found the oak fast. I have no doubt Barton 
did shut it after him. It shuts to very easily. I think it 
quite impossible that the letter can have been tampered 
with in my rooms." 

" I am of the same opinion," said Lennard. " I have 
very little doubt in my own mind that the letter was 
opened and altered at the porter's lodge. I know the 
letters often lie on the table there for an hour and more, 
before the porter takes them to the post. Any one 
may go in and out there, while he is away on one errand 
or another. And there's a pen and ink always on his 
table, so that a fellow might have played this trick and 
been off again, easily enough, without any one seeing 
him." 

" I judge that's much more likely myself," remarked 
Cradock. " We may try to keep these things to our 
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selves, but, depend upon it, the return match was known 
to lots of people in Oxford. The scouts and bedmakers 
in hall overhear us talking, and tell their friends. And 
besides that, there are the men from the pastry-cooks, 
who bring down things. I saw a fellow waiting at my 
breakfast-party on the morning you speak o^ whom I 
have never seen before, or since. That's it, I'll be 
bound. But T should like to hear the rest Tom has to 
tell us — ^how he came to suspect the dodge, as I suppose 
he did." 

"I'll go on with my story, then," said Pilkington. 
" I got the letter, and settled to come by the first train 
that morning, which would reach Oxford, as I knew, at 
eleven o'clock. Then I could go on by the other Hne to 
Witney, and should get there in heaps of time to reach old 
Horrocks's farm before the hour of the start. I thought 
no more about the matter till yesterday evening, when it 
struck me, all of a sudden, that there must be some- 
thing wrong about the time. Ashbumham's feed was to 
take place, I was told, at the Bull, at Witney, at a sharp 
two. Now, if the race was not to come off till half-past 
one, it would not be over till nearly two. Then there 
would be a good deal to do in the way of weighing, 
and taking the horses back, and settling, so that we 
should not get off the ground probably till a quarter- 
past two at earliest; and then there was a good mile 
to go from Horrocks's stables to the Bull, at Witney. It 
was impossible, I thought, that Ashbumham, who was the 
referee, and knew all about the arrangements, could 
have named a sharp two as the time for his lunch, if the 
time for the start had been given me correctly." 
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"Well reasoned, old boy," said Cobbold. "That's 
what it is to be in training for a lawyer ! " 

"I thought there must be some mistake," resumed 
Pilkington, "so I took the letter out again, and examined 
it more closely. Luckily I hadn't torn the envelope 
open, but cut it on the upper edge with a knife. There- 
fore the wafer hadn't been touched. There was the 
trace of a tear and a smudge on it, which looked as 
though the envelope had been opened and fastened up 
again. The figures also of the one and. two, as 
Ashbumham remarked, were in rather paler ink than 
the rest." 

"Why, Tom, you would make a first-rate detective," 
said Lennard, admiringly. 

" Ah, you see, as Cobbold remarked just now, I'm in 
training to be a lawyer, and that requires a fellow to be 
double extra sharp. To go on. Putting that and that 
together, I judged it better to alter my line of country, 
and instead of waiting till the morning, I went up by the 
late mail, and stopped at Faringdon Road. I couldn't 
get to Oxford, and Faringdon Road was the nearest 
point to Witney. I slept at the hotel, and this morning 
took the early train to Faringdon. Unluckily it was 
half an hour late. I rushed over to Jem Lawle/s — 
told him what a fix I was in. He put to his mare 
in a jiffy, and drove me over. Luckily the mare's 
a rare good one to go, and she brought us in just in 
time " 

"Just in time to win," interposed Sheringham, "Well, 
Tom, I must say, though I am the loser thereby, I can't 
help being glad that this second scoundrelly trick has 
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failed. I only hope the fellow that did it may be found 
out, and get it hot and sharp." 

"Perhaps he has got it already," remarked Ashbum- 
ham. " I suspect he has lost a good bit of money that 
he reckoned on winning. Not but what he would be all 
the better for being pitched into a horsepond, or for 
feeling a heavy riding-whip across his shoulders. But 
come, this is not a very pleasant subject, and I think we 
shall all agree that we have had pretty nearly enough of it" 

" Quite enough," said Sheringham. " Only, there's 
just this. If any one ever does find this out, I hope he'll 
take care to make it generally known." 

" I think we shall all promise that willingly enough," 
said Wardleigh. " I promise, at all events, for one." 

"There's no need to give any promises," said Ashbum- 
ham. "It's safe enough to be done. Pass the claret 
round, Hunt I propose Sheringham's health, with all the 
honours." 

The party broke up about an hour afterwards, or rather 
was on the point of breaking up, when there was a rap 
at the door, and Hand the umpire entered 

" Ha, Jack ! " said Sheringham, as he caught sight of 
him, " are you come to tell us that the drag is ready ? 
We were just coming downstairs." 

" The drag is ready, gentlemen," was the reply. " But 
it wasn't that altogether that I wanted to say. You see, 
gentlemen, I met Jem Rudd on the course, and rode back 
with him as far as Witney." 

" What, the tobacconist in the Com Market, you mean?" 
said Cobbold. "I saw him on that broad cob of his, and 
a rare sight it is to see the two together." 
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" That's the party, Mr. Cobbold," said Hand. " WeU, 
he rode over from Oxford after the drag had started, and 
he tells me that you hadn't been gone ten minutes, when 
the proctor came down, with the marshal and one or two 
of his men, thinking to catch you before you had left the 
town." 

" The proctor ? Which of them do you mean?" inquired 
Cradock. 

"Oh, there's no need to ask?" observed Cobbold. 
" It's safe to have been Halford A great, big, coarse- 
looking fellow, wasn't it ? " 

" That was him as I heard described," responded the 
umpire. "He came down to Doubleman's yard, and 
properly he was put out when he found you was gone. 
Jem says that he used awful language — ^not the sort of 
language Jem himself would use, nor I neither, I dare 
say " 

"I understand. Jack," said Cobbold. "The strong 
language peculiar to parsons, when they are put out 
WeU, go on." 

" Well, he vows after his fashion, as you says, Mr. 
Cobbold, that he'd find out where you was gone to, and 
catch you yet. And I think it more than likely that he 
will find out. There's plenty ready to tell him." 

"Ah, he'll lie in wait for us just as we are entering 
Oxford," said Ashbumham. "Well, he'll find two can 
play at that" 

" Yes," said Cobbold. " It will be easy enough to sell 
him. We'll ride home, and send the servants in the 
drag instead. They'll enjoy the fun as much as we 
shall." 
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" That's a good idea," said Sheringham. " We'll give 
them our upper coats and mackintoshes. Ashburnham, 
Jem Lawes is about your height — ^you had better let him 
drive ; and, Jerry, you hand over your comet-k-piston to 
Jack Hand here. He can play it like anything — can't 
you. Jack ? " 

"I have played it many a time, thafs certain," said 
Hand; "and if you will leave this to. me, gentlemen, I'll 
see it's properly managed." 

" Stop a moment," said Wardleigh. " We haven't all 
of us got horses here. I sent mine home immediately 
after the race, and Wilton hasn't one either." 

" Very good," said Cobbold. " Then I'll tell you what 
you can do. You and Wilton can go back inside the 
coach. You can have the inside to yourselves, for there 
will be only just enough servants to fill the outside. 
When you get near Osney turnpike, you can get out and 
walk the rest of the way." 

"That will do first-rate," said Wardleigh. "Only, mind, 
you fellows that ride mustn't start until half an hour at 
least after us. If the proctor's men were to get sight of 
you, the thing would be blown upon." 

The arrangements were soon completed. The servants 
and stable helpers, who were greatly tickled at the notion, 
mounted the drag with alacrity, endeavouring to make 
themselves look as like their masters as possible. Jem 
Lawes, wearing Ashbumham's light overall and green veil, 
took the reins, and Jack Hand, having indued Cobbold' s 
mackintosh, awoke the echoes of the street at Witney with 
one of Cobbold's favourite airs, to the great delight of all 
parties, Jerry himself included. 
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The drag proceeded on its way unimpeded, until Botley 
Hill had been left behind, and the Osney turnpike was 
in sight Then Jem Lawes pulled up his horses, and 
Wardleigh and Wilton got out 

" Ha, Wilton ! " exclaimed a voice, as the last named 
emerged from the coach door. " What, you in the land 
of the living ! I haven't seen you for an age, I think, 
have I ? " 

" Powell, I declare ! " said Wilton. " I was going to 
make the same remark. I didn't know you had returned 
to Oxford." 

" I only came up just in time to go into the schools," 
said PowelL 

" You are well through them, I hope ? " said Wilton. 

" Yes, thanks, two days ago. But what were you doing 
inside that coach. Not a regular coach, is it ? " 

" No," said Wilton, laughing. " A party from Cuthberfs 
has been over to a steeple-chase near Witney j^and just as 
we were starting to come back, we received information 
that Halford was on the look out for us on the Witney 
road. So we put the flunkeys in our places on the 
coach. Such as had horses are going to ride in, and we, 
you see, who hadn't, have got out in time to escape being 
caught by him." 

" By Jove ! " said Powell, " Halford will stop these 
fellows, and take them for gownsmen ! That will be 
something to see." 

"If we step out, we shall see it," said Wardleigh. " I 
rather set up the notion myself of seeing Halford sold. 
He is a man I particularly dislike." 

" I quite agree with you," said PowelL " He is about 
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the biggest snob I have come across since I have been in 
Oxford. He met me yesterday evening, coming in from 
a walk beyond Marston, and pulled me up for walking in 
the High Street in beaver. I told him where I had been, 
and that a man couldn't walk two or three miles into the 
country in cap and gown. What do you think the beast 
said? *The question is, Mr. Powell, Vhether you have 
been two or three miles into the country ! ' Just at that 
moment notice was given him that there was a row going 
on in Holywell, between some drunken cads and under- 
graduates, and he posted off to stop it, without taking 
any further notice of me, or I should have given him my 
mind in terms which would have made him open his 
eyes, I promise you. But, hallo ! I declare, there he is ! 
He and his men have come out from behind that hedge, 
and are having it out with the drag ! Come along ; we 
shall be in time to hear it" 

Powell was right Just as the four-in-hand approached 
the Osney turnpike, the velvet sleeves, in company with 
the marshal and half a dozen bull-dogs, suddenly appeared 
on the scene. Two of the last named rushed to the 
leaders' heads, while the proctor, ceremoniously raising 
his cap, proceeded to interrogate Jem Lawes, as the pre- 
sumed Coryphaeus of the party. 

The latter was equal to the occasion. To the official 
question, " Are you a member of this University, sir?" an 
unintelligible growl and embarrassed stare was the only 
answer. This was repeated two or three times, amid the 
half-suppressed laughter of the rest of the party — a pro- 
ceeding which so provoked the wrath of the proctor that 
he expressed his determination of accompanying the 
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coach to Doubleman's yard, and there ascertaining the 
offenders' names. While the altercation was at its height, 
Wilton and Wardleigh, accompanied by Powell, came up. 
They listened with suppressed amusement to the inter- 
view between Mr. Halford and the grooms, and afterwards 
accompanied the party to the horse-dealer's yard, where at 
last an kclaircissement took place. 

The reader will have no difficulty in believing that the 
wrath of the proctor was in no way abated, when the 
whole truth at length broke upon him. The "awful 
language " imputed to him by Mr. Hand came into full 
exercise. He insisted vehemently on being instantly 
informed to whose service the various servants assembled 
before him belonged, and waxed more furious when they 
all and severally declared that they really could not 
remember their masters' names. Then he would be told 
who the gentlemen were that had gone to Witney in the 
coach that morning ; at all events, in whose name the 
coach had been ordered, and almost foamed at the mouth 
when the ostlers replied that they did not know any 
of the gentlemen by sight — could not say whether they 
were members of the University or not, and had not 
heard for whom the four-in-hand had been ordered. Mr. 
Halford grew more angry with every rebuff he encoun- 
tered, and at last turned to the three undergraduates, who 
were standing by, exhibiting rather indiscreetly their 
amusement at the scene, and asked whether they had 
been of the party. Powell answered curtly that he 
knew nothing of any party ; Wardleigh and Wilton made 
no answer. The proctor's suspicions were roused to a 
higher pitch by their demeanour. 
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"Your names and colleges, gentlemen?" he said. 
" You will refuse to give thiem to me at your peril." 

"We do not refuse to give them," said Wardleigh. 
"Our names are Wardleigh and Wilton, of St Cuth- 
bert's." 

"And yours, sir?" continued Mr. Halford, addressing 
Powell. 

"I do not see why you should ask me," returned 
Powell, whose back was a good deal put up. " I have 
already said I know nothing of this affair." 

" That is your answer, is it ? It strikes me you are 
an old offender, sir. Anyway, if you leave this yard 
without telling your name, you will repent it. Marshal, 
you will make it your business to learn this gentleman's 
name. Now, then, Mr. Wardleigh and Mr. Wilton, I ask 
you again, did you go to this steeple-chase near Witney 
to-day?" 

" We consider that we are not obliged to answer," said 
Wilton. "We are mere casual spectators here. There 
is nothing to connect us with the matter about which you 
are inquiring." 

" If you had had nothing to do with the matter, you 
would have no difficulty in answering. You three gentle- 
men will call on me to-morrow at St Mildred's." 

On the following day, accordingly, Wilton and Wardleigh 
presented themselves at Mr. Halford's rooms, and still 
persistmg in their refusal to give any reply to his interro- 
gations, were punished with an imposition of 500 lines. 
As they passed out through the gate of St Mildred's, 
they ran against Powell, who was on his way to comply 
with the senior proctor's behest, and who appeared so 
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full of indignation that he could bestow no thought on 
anything else. 

Wardleigh restrained himself tolerably well until he and 
Wilton had reached the latter^s rooms at St Cuthberfs; 
where they found Osborne awaiting them, having come in 
to see Wilton. Then Wardleigh broke out 

" Of all the snobs in Oxford, Bristowe excepted, that 
Halford is the biggest. I'll be hanged if I'll do the im- 
position! I'll take my name off the University books 
first I'll go to Ingram. He's a gentleman, and won't 
allow this. I'll " 

" What's the row, Austin?" asked Osborne, interposmg 
edgewise between two of Wardleigh's fiery sentences. 

"The matter is that that beast Halford has given 
Wilton and me 500 lines of Virgil each, for refusing to 
answer questions which he hadn't a rag of a right to ask. 
I declare I'll give him my mind " 

Wilton here interposed, and, notwithstanding his own 
indignation, contrived to give a tolerably intelligible 
account of what had taken place, Wardleigh striking in 
as chorus at every pause in Wilton's speech. 

" Well, Austin," said Osborne, when he had heard the 
whole, " of course you can take your name off the books, 
if you like ; but I don't think you ivill like, somehow. 
Why, you were saying, only last night, what a jolly place 
Oxford was, and that you were going in regularly for 
reading again during the Long, and meant to get your first, 
after all." 

" Well, so I did," said Wardleigh ; " but, then " 

" But, then, 500 lines of Virgil are soon written out, you 
would say " 
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" There's no denying that," asserted the other, " par- 
ticularly when old Tonson will write them for me, or get 
them written out, at the rate of half a crown a hundred." 

"And you might go to Ingram," pursued Osborne, 
" and no doubt he'd see you righted. But you couldn't 
very well keep the fact from him, that you had been to the 
steeple-chase." 

"You're right, old John," said Wardleigh, cheerily, 
" And as for Halford, there's no need for me to go and 
slang him. Guess the men will groan him pretty loud 
at Commemoration; and I'll do my possible, too. So 
that's settled. And, now, what are we going to do ? Are 
we going to have a glass of sherry, or a cup of tea?" 

" Neither, so far as I am concerned," said Osborne. 
"I only came in to tell Wilton that Gossetfs lecture 
to-morrow is put off, and we can begin reading at nine 
instead of ten. I've got no end of work to do before bed. 
So good evening." He left the room as he spoke. 

" That's the best fellow in the world," said Wilton, as 
he lighted a spirit lamp wherewith to boil some water for 
tea j " I don't know another like him." 

"You're about right," assented Wardleigh. "He makes 
one awfully ashamed of leading such a lazy life as one 
does, day after day. If it wasn't for John Osborne, I 
should have said it was impossible for a fellow to read 
during the summer. It's 'agen natur,' thafs certain; but 
he almost persuades one ' agen natur.' " 

" I am afraid he does go * agen natur,' " rejoined Wilton, 
"and will overdo the same. He'll be going down now 
to that damp hole, Parleyfield, and stew all the Long — for 
old Nixon's away — in a wretched room about nine feet 
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square, over a tobacconisf s shop, with no chimney, and a 
window about the size of two squares of glass ; and there 
he'll sit and addle his brains over his books till he's half 
dead, and will come back to Oxford and finish the job, 
by quite killing himself." 

" That won't do," said Wardleigh. " He ought to go 
to some place where he'd get plenty of firesh air and 
healthy exercise — just such a place as Endicot, now. I 
wish he'd come and stay the Long there with me, or 
rather in my house, for I shan't be at home all the time. 
Do you think he'd come? I'd ask him, if I thought he 
would. I know every one there would make him kindly 
welcome." 

"I am afraid you couldn't get him to do that," said 
Wilton. '' If he could get a pupil, now, to teach, say, 
an hour or two a day, and the pay would cover his 
expenses " 

" By Jove ! you've hit it," said Wardleigh. " There's 
old Hornby, our vicar, wants a fellow to teach his son, a 
boy of fourteen, whom he won't send to a public school, 
like an old muff as he is. Osborne would just suit him. 
And there's a cottage in the vicarage lane, where my old 
nurse lives. There are just two sitting-rooms and two 
bedrooms, which she lets sometimes to fellows who go 
there for fishing. I say, suppose both of you come there 
for the Long ! It would be no end of jolly, and I declare 
I'll stay at home ; that is, I'll come home when my visit 
to Ashbumham is over, and read, like old boots, with 
you." 

" It would be first-rate," said Wilton, who was evidently 
much taken with the idea. " But, you see, / shouldn't 
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have a pupil, and my father couldn't manage the cost of 
the thing." 

"A pupil ! Pooh, ni be your pupil, if thafs all. But, 
stay j do you remember, old man, that I handed over to 
you, only yesterday, no less a sum than forty pounds? 
A fellow with forty pounds in his pocket can afford to 
spend twenty on his L. V., to be sure ; and I guess it 
won't cost more than that. I shan't ask more than a 
pound a week for the two sets of rooms. I shouldn't 
ask anything, only I know that you fellows wouldn't like 
to have 'em free, gratis, for nothing. And old Mother 
Oldfield will be proud to board you, too, by the week, at a 
pound apiece ; and very well she'll do it. Do come, there's 
a good fellow. I'll buy a new boat at Sherratt's, and you 
can take one down with you, and Osborne can have my 
present skiff. There's capital fishing and bathing, and a 
beautiful reach. And, as I said before, it is the healthiest 
place I know — ^fine gravelly soil, and the village on a high 
slope above the river." 

" Well, really, Austin," said Wilton, " if you can per- 
suade Mr. Hornby to give the tutorship to Osborne, and 
that would cover the expenses " 

" I should think it would just," said Wardleigh. " Why, 
old Hornby is a liberal old chap enough, and as rich as 
Ashbumham. He wouldn't think of offering Osborne less 
than thirty pounds for the three months, and that would 
put a handsome figure into our friend's pocket, after pay- 
ing all expenses." 

" Yes," said Wilton ; " but I should like, please, to pay 
the whole rent of the cottage, so that the terms as offered 
to Osborne would be thirty pounds and^his lodgings. You 
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see, Austin — I don't mind telling you— I'm a little bit 
ashamed of that money I won to-day. I had made a 
promise not to bet, and I don't mean to break it again, 
that's more. It was very foolish of me making the bets, 
but having made them " 

" Having made them, of course you took the money," 
supplemented Wardleigh. *' And now you want to make 
a good use of some of it, hey ? All right, old man. I 
quite imderstand you." 

" That's my meaning. I shouldn't like to spend it all 
on myself, you see. I had meant to keep the twenty 
pounds I got so unexpectedly, to pay a few bills with, 
which I must otherwise have left till after the Long. 
But what I won to-day will more than clear them, so that 
I shall be at liberty to spend the original twenty pounds 
in passing the summer at Endicot instead of Harchester. 
I am sure it will be better every way. I don't fancy 
I should have read much at home. But at Endicot I 
should have old John to read with, and he always keeps 
steady to it" 

"That's settled, then," rejoined Wardleigh, highly 
pleased. "I'll ride over to Endicot to-morrow and arrange 
everything — ^that is, if John consents. It's a longish ride, 
there and back, but I can manage it" 





CHAPTER XII. 

A ROW IN THE THEATRE. 

LL Wardleigh's plans prospered — a somewhat 
rare circumstance. He returned on the 
following evening with a letter from Mr. 
Hornby to Osborne, which was all that 
the two friends could have wished. The old vicar wrote 
most courteously. He was "pleased at the notion of 
having a scholar of St. Cuthbert's, and a personal friend 
of Austin Wardleigh's, as his son's tutor," and stated that 
those two facts satisfied him without further references. 
He offered thirty guineas as a remuneration, and there 
would be no charge for lodgings. Also, he ** hoped to make 
the place agreeable to Mr. Osborne and his friends." 
Osborne accepted the offer with equal readiness — a warm 
grasp of the hand, bestowed on both his friends, showing 
how fully he appreciated their kindness. It was indeed 
a windfall for him. It would enable him to send fully 
twenty pounds to Parleyfield, and so compensate Helen 
for her disappointment with Mrs. Sandham; and there 

N 
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would still be left a comfortable sum towards the purchase 
of certain books he needed. Wardleigh bought his boat, 
engaged Osborne to row it down, and then took himself off 
to Endicot, to transfer easy-chairs, bookcases, baths, etc., 
from his own house to the lodgings, so as to make them 
as comfortable as a bachelor's quarters could be rendered. 
Osborne and Wilton contrived to despatch him on this 
errand on the day before Commemoration, knowing that 
when once at Endicot he would find so much to interest 
him that it was very unlikely he would return, before his 
departure to join Ashbumham. They wanted to get him 
out of the way of the row, which was likely to take place 
in the theatre. The senior proctor had been growing 
more unpopular with every week of the duration of his 
office ; and the undergraduates were fully prepared to give 
him " a jolly good groaning " in token of their displeasure. 
But this had happened to many a proctor before him ; 
and there would probably have been no very marked 
difference between the Commemoration of 1843, ^^^ *^2,t 
of many of its predecessors, if it had not been for the 
passage-of-arms between him and Powell. But in the 
interview which followed immediately on that of Ward- 
leigh and Wilton with Mr. Halford, the proctor was 
moved to such excessive severity by what he considered 
PowelFs equivocation, and made such unwarrantable 
reflections, as Powell thought, on his personal honour, as 
to rouse his indignation beyond boiling point He had 
almost burst out of the proctor's room, resolved to avenge 
his wrongs at whatever consequences to himself. He 
was a man of most determined temper, with a large 
acquaintance in Oxford, particularly among its more 
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turbulent and discontented spirits. A meeting of a 
dozen men of different colleges, all of whom had had 
their own private quarrel with the senior proctor, was 
held in his rooms, and a regular emeute organized. Each 
of the confederates was to enlist a number of supporters in 
his own college, who would be willing to abet the move- 
ment. The conspirators were to take possession of the 
front row of the undergraduates' gallery, and keep up one 
overpowering and continuous uproar, until Halford was 
forced to leave the theatre. Wilton and Osborne feared 
that if Wardleigh were asked to take part in this, he 
might very probably, in his burning indignation against 
the senior proctor, agree. Not but what the thing itself 
would in all likelihood greatly disgust him, when it came 
to be put into execution ; but then it would be too late 
for him to withdraw from it. Fortunately Powell had no 
acquaintance with Wardleigh, and could only ask Wilton 
to introduce him. Wilton put off doing so, without 
actually refusing, from one day to another, until just 
the day before Commemoration, and then induced Ward- 
leigh to ride over to Endicot; where, fortunately, he 
stayed over the next day. 

Those who were present at the enccenia in the memor- 
able year of which we are writing, are not likely to forget 
the exhibition of that day. It was not known in Oxford 
generally that there would be any attempt to interrupt the 
proceedings, and there were other topics of absorbing 
interest It was but a little time before that two students 
of Christchurch had been drowned in the lasher at Sand- 
ford, and the sad occurrence was fresh in all memories. 
The senior members of the University had also their 
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gravamen to prefer. It had been proposed to confer a 
degree on Mr. Everett, the American minister, who, it 
was affirmed, was a Socinian. A powerful party in Oxford 
considered that a University, which was in some sort a 
guardian of the faith, should not select for honour an 
unbeliever in the Lord. It was in vain that it was repre- 
sented to them that the University, by conferring a degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law upon Mr. Everett, expressed no 
opinion respecting his theological belief — that degrees 
had been conferred on many persons, whose creeds were 
opposed in very grave particulars to that of the English 
Church, etc., etc Party feeling ran high at the time. 
The authorities were determined to propose, and the 
malcontents were equally determined to refuse, Mr. 
Everetf s degree. The twin currents of dissatisfaction 
flowed side by side, like the Rhone and the Saone at 
their junction; each distinct from the other, yet the two. 
forming one common stream. 

Wilton and Osborne, albeit little interested in the pro- 
ceedings of the day — neither themselves nor any of their 
friends being among the winners of the prizes — were 
nevertheless sufficiently curious as to the result of Powell's 
machinations, as to take their places in the back part of 
the gallery as soon as the doors were opened. They 
soon perceived that the rioters were in earnest, and what- 
ever might be the issue of the day, there would inevitably 
be a serious uproar. 

The hour, which intervenes between the opening of the 
galleries and the entrance of the procession, would be 
about as dull a one as could well be imagined, if it were: 
not for the diversion afforded by the junior members of 
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the University. Apparently they feel that the onus, so 
to speak, is with them, and do the best in their power 
towards the discharge of their duty. But certainly the 
exhibition, in ordinary years at all events, does not create 
a very favourable impression of either their wit or good 
taste. It is a singular fact, but one nevertheless which 
cannot be disputed, that no one ever heard a real piece of 
humour from the undergraduates* gallery ; unless, indeed, 
it was on the famous occasion of one of Dr. Travers 
Twiss's speeches. He was introducing some candidate 
for an honorary degree, and was piling up his superlatives, 
one upon another, with the lavish profusion usual on such 
occasions — " Virum dignissimum, insignissimum, omatissi- 
mum," when a voice from the gallery suddenly broke in — 
" et Travers-Twissimum." I should like to have known 
the undergraduate who said that. He must have been a 
rara avis indeed ! 

All parties, however, seemed to be well contented, if 
they could not get the sparkling diamond of wit, to put 
up with paste instead — very dull paste, though, a good deal 
of it was. The days of white hats and red neckties, pro- 
vocative of undergraduate bowlings, had not yet come. 
That climax of silliness had still to be reached. But 
noisy voices bellowed, ladies simpered, complaisant visi- 
tors laughed, as the old stock properties were brought out 
one after another. " The ladies in pink," " the ladies in 
blue," " the ladies in white," " the ladies in all colours," 
**the ladies'-maids " (a brilliant flash of wit this last, 
eliciting universal applause); "the Cambridge eight" — 
well responded to; "the Oxford eight" — much louder 
plaudits, to the vast amusement of the company, in whose 
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opinion it was an admirable joke that men should prefer 
themselves to their neighbours; "the senior proctor" — a 
prolonged storm of execration j " the junior proctor " — 
great applause, not that the undergraduates bore the 
smallest affection to the latter, but simply cheered him by 
way of contrast to his colleague; "the great-go examiners" 
— much hooting; "the man who plucked me" — ^great 
applause; "the Duke of Wellington," "Ascot races," 
"Mrs. Grass" (the undergraduate reading of Madame 
Dorus Gras's name, who had come down to sing at the 
concerts), "our noble selves " — all vociferously applauded; 
"Firebrand No. 90," "Maynooth," "the Pope's brass band," 
— ^loud yellings, the young men having now lighted on a 
theological vein ; "Dr. Pusey — he be hanged" (a delicate 
allusion to his recent suspension by the six doctors), 
" the six hangmen " (a further carrying out of the same 
idea), "the Bishop of Exeter," "Mr. Goode" (a known 
evangelical writer, subsequently the bishop's antagonist in 
the Gorham controversy), " Daniel Good " (a wretch who 
had recently been hanged for a brutal murder), " Sir Robert 
Peel," "Joe Smith, the prize-fighter," " Dr. Hampden," 
etc., etc., each following the other in wild and bizarre 
confusion, as one undergraduate after another strove to 
gain, for a moment, the attention of the audience by 
some name or sentiment, which, if it had nothing really 
facetious in it, at all events did just as well 

It is a grand scene, after all, however much it may be 
marred by false humour and bad taste — ^the encaenia in 
that old Sheldonian theatre. True, it belongs to a doubt- 
ful style of architecture : the flat ceiling is heavy and un- 
pleasing; the tiers of seats and gilded pillars are tawdry, 
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and remind one rather too strongly of the dress circle at 
a playhouse ; the large central picture of the Prince Regent 
is suggestive of Mr. Turveydrop, and of other not very 
pleasant reminiscences. Nevertheless it is a grand scene ; 
or rather was a grand one, before the anomalous mixtxure 
of sexes in the lower galleries destroyed the brilliant blaze 
of colour which they exhibited. Now they rather remind 
one of the illuminations at a tea-garden late in the night, 
when many of the lamps are gone out, and have left 
patches of dark here and there among the lights. When 
the great doors are thrown open and, amid the inspiring 
notes of the organ, the grand procession enters, the scene 
is splendid and imposing. 

" They mean it," whispered Wilton to Osborne, as they 
stood together in one of the recesses of the windows in 
the undergraduates' gallery. "They mean it. There 
will be a proper row presently, see if there isn't. There 
have been a lot of large breakfast-parties, and a goodish 
allowance of champagne, I expect, taken aboard by some 
of the men in the front row there. They have made a 
vow that not a single word shall be heard of degrees, or 
orations, or prizes, or anything else, unless Halford leaves 
the theatre." 

" They can't expect him to do that, to be sure," said 
Osborne. " How is he to know that they want it, to 
begin with?" 

" They'll tell him pretty plainly, I expect," returned 
Wilton. " Look there. There's Powell in that project- 
ing box, just over the senior proctor's head. He's the 
fugleman to the corps of rioters, I judge, and will be an 
efficient one, too." 
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" His powers are going to be tested," returned Osborne. 
** Here comes the procession." 

As he spoke the two folding doors at the lower end 
of the theatre were thrown open, and the procession was 
seen advancing across the quadrangle. First came the 
silver "pokers," and then the gold, and behind them 
the vice-chancellor (that year the president of St John's), 
the two proctors, the distinguished visitors of the year, the 
doctors, heads of houses, and other officials. The robes 
of scarlet and black made an imposing show, as they 
moved slowly through the throng of masters, and took 
their places in the gallery. At first the chief University 
officers did not appear to be aware that anything unusual 
was on the tapis. It was well enough known that the 
senior proctor was extremely unpopular, and was likely 
to undergo a considerable jobation at the hands of the 
juniors. But this was no uncommon circumstance ; and 
if a proctor took with equanimity the castigation bestowed 
on him, or had the wit to parry it — ^as in the instance of 
the famous, but somewhat apocryphal, sarcasm of "laudatur 
ab ///i-5," to which a proctor overwhelmed with popular 
execration is said to have given vent — the tumult soon 
quieted down again. 

The vice-chancellor evidently expected that the same 
would be the case on the present occasion. He took his 
seat, and then rising began the customary address; ending 
by proposing that a degree "honoris causd" should 
be conferred upon the American minister, the Hon. W. 
Everett. The area of the theatre had been filled by 
an excited crowd of masters, who were determined to 
forbid the degree. No sooner had the vice-chancellor 
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put the question, " Placetne vobis, magistri ? " or rather 
no sooner had his lips moved in what was presumed 
to be that interrogatory, than a number of voices were 
raised, vainly endeavouring to make themselves heard 
amid the distracting hubbub of the gallery, and shouting 
" Non placet," " Non," " Non," " Non," with all the 
strength of lung they could command. 

How much the vice-chancellor heard of this expression 
of opinion, is a matter known only to himself. He 
certainly acted as though he had heard little or nothing. 
He declared the grace passed, and admitted Mr. Everett 
to his degree. The whole proceeding was gone through 
in dumb-show, not a sound being distinctly audible 
at the distance of a yard from any speaker. The dis- 
sentient masters shouted and gesticulated, but all in , 
vain. The vice-chancellor only shook his head, inti- 
mating that he did not understand what the matter was 
of which they were complaining, and gave the signal 
for the Crewe oration to commence. Many, it may here 
be remarked, were at the time fully persuaded that 
the vice-chancellor was quite aware that the opinion of 
the majority was opposed to Mr. Everett's degree, and 
availed himself of the undergraduates' uproar to ignore 
the public expression of it. But there is no sufficient 
ground for entertaining this belief. The hubbub was 
so great that no one, let his sense of .hearing be ever 
so acute, could distinguish what another person said, 
unless he was quite close to the speaker. The vice- 
chancellor could not have heard more than half a dozen 
voices, and these were not unanimous in their cry of 
"Non placet." There is often some opposition to a 
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motion, which nevertheless is not accounted sufficient to 
require a division; and he might well have thought such to 
be the case on the present occasion. Dr. Wynter was no 
doubt a party man, and felt warmly on the subject under 
consideration. But he was also a high-minded gentleman, 
incapable of the trickery attributed to him. 

The reader of the Crewe oration betook himself to his 
task with imperturbable philosophy, and delivered the 
entire tale of his discourse to ears wholly insensible to it 
— as the venerable Bede is reported to have preached to 
the stones, and St Anthony to the fishes, though not with 
the commendation bestowed on the faithfulness of the 
preacher at its close, as related in the former instance. 

The recitation of the prizes should now have com- 
menced. But by this time, at all events, the vice-chan- 
cellor and the proctors had become aware that the inter- 
ruption made by the undergraduates was something more 
than the mere overflow of animal spirits, firequently 
evinced on such occasions. The attention of the whole 
theatre was now fixed on them, and the uproar assumed 
the more definite cry of " Halford, go out I " " Halford, 
go out!" repeated incessantly in some hundreds of voices, 
raised to the utmost pitch they could command. The 
vice-chancellor rose, and looked appealingly round the 
gallery. He was a fine-looking man, not greatiy past the 
prime of life, and the expression of his face kindly and 
dignified. It was little to the credit of the young men 
that they disregarded the mute entreaty thus made them. 
But it wholly failed of its effect The tumult increased 
rather than diminished, as they perceived his evident 
embarrassment Doubtless it would be a great indignity 
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for the University to be interrupted in its proceedings, 
and driven from its own Convocation house on the 
occasion of its grand annual celebration, by the turbu- 
lence of its junior members — a great indignity, and an 
affront also to the visitors who had come to witness the 
scene. But to persevere under such circumstances, and 
recite the exercises actually in dumb-show, would be more 
undignified still. After two or three attempts to obtain 
quiet, the vice-chancellor gave the notice for dissolving 
the convocation, and the procession slowly moved out 
again, leaving the undergraduates masters of the situation. 
One or two remarks may perhaps be permitted here. 
The interruption to the proceedings at the encania^ 
begun on this day, has been in a great measure continued, 
and the fact is very greatly to be deplored. Few, I sup- 
pose, would wish to silence the young men's voices 
during the dreary interval which precedes the actual 
business of the day. To sit in silence for an hour, or it 
may be an hour and a half, doing nothing but stare at 
your opposite neighbour, or gossip with the one next you, 
is more than could be asked of human nature in general, 
and of undergraduate nature in particular. There is no 
possible harm in toasting the ladies in pink and blue, etc., 
or in shouting for the University eight, and cheering or 
groaning for the public men of the day. Even the Oxford 
functionaries themselves — the proctors, the examiners, the 
heads of houses, etc — may be none the worse for learning, 
after this rough and ready fashion, what the young men 
in their charge think of them. Again, if a man is foolish 
enough to enter the theatre wearing a white coat, or 
a parti-coloured neckcloth, knowing quite well that his 
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costume will provoke a storm of hooting, he at least has 
nothing to complain of; and wise men will only sit by 
and marvel at the folly of both parties. Of course the 
degree of license permissible is the question at issue. Hot 
half-pence and whirligigs and the like come rather too near 
the delights of the mob on the Epsom race-course, to 
be endured in the Oxford House of Convocation. These, 
however, have been the growth of late years, and it is to 
be hoped the good taste of the young men themselves 
will put them down. 

But the liberty to be accorded only applies to the space 
of time preceding the entrance of the vice-chancellor. 
No interruption of the proceedings proper should be 
allowed. That young men should be suffered to keep up 
a running commentary on the vice-chancellof s address, 
such as "Speak up, sir," "We've heard that before," "Cut 
it short," and the like — to remark on the personal appear- 
ance, or the names, of men of high rank and European 
celebrity, who have honoured the University by their 
presence, rather than the University them — ^to greet a 
bishop of the Church with the fag end of the song " For 
he's a jolly gopd fellow," or a foreign prince of the blood 
royal with the cry, " Guess he can't speak English," — 
things like these, growing unfortunately more common 
every year, ought, for the credit of the University, to be 
entirely and finally put down. There is not a shadow of 
wit or humour to redeem their stupid vulgarity, which 
might disgust an American rowdy of the ChoUop school 

To do the young men justice, very few of them would 
initiate them, though they may laugh when others do so. 
They proceed mostly from two or three individuals in 
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every generation, whom the simple love of putting them- 
selves forward induces to say things, under the excitement 
of the moment, which probably even they are ashamed of 
afterwards. We are not sure whether the \'ice-chancellor 
still possesses the power exercised by his predecessors — 

* * which erst chastised 
Our Milton, when at college ; " 

but if he does, that would be the best mode of putting 
a stop to the evil. If one or two of the empty-headed 
leaders of these silly exhibitions were soundly whipped 
for it, and so, instead of making others their laughing- 
stocks, were made laughing-stocks themselves, there would 
speedily be an end of the scandal. 

Wilton and Osborne did not propose this remedy when 
they met in the latter's rooms after their return from the 
theatre, but they did express their disgust, as all decent 
undergraduates did, at the scene they had witnessed. 

" I am uncommonly glad old Wardleigh was not there," 
said Osborne. " You did that well, Wilton." 

" Yes," said Wilton. " I am glad, I must say, that he 
was choked off. Austin wouldn't have gone on with it, 
after old Wynter got up and looked round the gallery 
in that way; but he would have got into the front 
row, and made himself so conspicuous at first, that he 
would have been reckoned as one of the ringleaders. I 
hear that Powell and Mallet of Chad's, and Burnet of 
Wmifred's, and Roberts and Cooper of St Ebbes', and 
Burton of Stafford, and a lot of other fellows, have been 
sent for by the vice-chancellor already. Every man of 
them will be rusticated or expelled. As for Powell, if 
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he gets off without expulsion, it will be a wonder indeed. 
I saw him lean over, and actually shake his fist at 
Halford, who was not ten feet from him." 

"Well, no more of him now," said Osborne. "We 
can't help him, anyway. IVe tried Wardleigh's boat — 
tried her yesterday evening, and she will suit me very 
well. What time are we to start to-morrow? You have 
settled everything, haven't you? " 

"Everything," said Wilton. "I have got a large meat- 
pie, and some bread and cheese, and a stone jug of ale 
from the kitchen and buttery. We are to take them down 
with us to the boats to-morrow morning. My luggage is 
packed to go to Endicot. Larkins will see it, and yours 
also, sent off by coach and train to-morrow. We ourselves 
mustn't be later than six. It's forty miles we have to go, 
and we ought to be in time for supper. I am sorry we 
shall miss the first day's racing at the Henley regatta, but 
that can't be helped." 

"No," said Osborne. "We had to choose between 
that and the scene in the theatre. I don't think we should 
either of us have liked to have missed the row. Well, 
good night, Gerald. If we are to be up with the lark, we 
had better go to bed with him." 

On the following morning the sentence pronounced 
against the offenders was generally known in Oxford, 
though not till long after Wilton and Osborne's departure. 
Gerald's prediction had been in a great measure fulfilled. 
Severe penalties of one kind or another had been inflicted 
on the inferior leaders of the outbreak, and Powell, though 
he had not been expelled, was interdicted firom taking 
his bachelor's degree for five years to come. 
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Before I conclude this chapter, I wish to add one more 
observation. I have described a scene which really took 
place, as nearly as possible as it really occurred. But as 
regards the circumstances which led to it, and the cha- 
racters of the chief persons concerned in it, the reader 
must regard these as wholly fictitious. I do not know 
whether Powell really resembles the true leader of the 
disturbance. So far as I know, the description given of 
Mr. Halford does not in any particular accord with that 
of the unpopular proctor. Again, I never heard, and 
have been careful not to inquire, what was the provocation 
given — if any real provocation was given — or how far the 
proctor or the undergraduate, or both alike, may have 
been to blame. These are, after all, points of minor 
importance, and I have no wish to meddle with them. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SEVEN-OARED RACE. 

T was a bright, warm summer morning when 
Osborne and Wilton started from Sherratf s 
boat-house. Osborne had been persuaded 
to take a holiday, and the programme he 
and Wilton had arranged for themselves was as attractive 
to two young Oxonians, as could well be imagined. On 
the Thursday evening they were to sleep at Wargrave, 
at the house of one of the scholars of St Cuthbert's ; 
who was well acquainted with both the young men, but 
an especial chum of Osborne's. Blake's father, a solicitor 
at Wargrave, had politely seconded his son's invitation. 
On the Friday the whole party were to proceed to Henley, 
for the second day of the regatta, and return in the 
evening to Wargrave. On the Saturday they were to 
go on to Endicot, which lay an easy day's row 
below Henley. Then they would have the Saturday 
afternoon and the Sunday following, in which to settle 
themselves in their lodgings and take rest, before begin- 
ning work next week. 
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The excursion did indeed promise to be a delightful 
one. A bright blue sky overhead, a soft air breathing 
over the river and tempering the heat, the richly wooded 
banks of the Thames — that river, the beauties of which 
are so little known in comparison with those of the 
Rhine and Neckar, yet so lovely in the eyes of those 
who do know them — the sense of freedom, and the 
vigorous life bounding in the veins, all combined to 
produce the perfection of enjo)mient, which youth alone 
can realize. Osborne's spirits seemed to improve with 
every hour of their row. They stopped to breakfast off 
the island at Nuneham, making their first onslaught on 
the cold pie and loaf which they had provided for the 
da/s fare, and drinking the health of St. Cuthbert's in 
some of its own ale. They made a second halt at 
another small islet, near the Wittenham clumps, 
indulging in a bathe before their luncheon, and then 
rowing on, like giants refreshed, for four or five hours; 
until they halted for the afternoon repast in the beautiful 
reach of Pangboume. Here they lay for an hour in 
their boats, among the water-lilies, feasting their eyes on 
the delicious scenery, and revelling in the warm, pure air; 
until at last rousing themselves, they set off to row the 
remaining twenty miles in the cool of the slowly gathering 
evening, reaching Wargrave lock a little after nine o'clock. 

Here they found their friend in high spirits about the 
result of the first day's racing. He was accompanied by 
his elder brother John, a barrister, and member of the 
London Leander Rowing Club. The latter had been 
somewhat sceptical about the splendid victory which his 
brother anticipated for the Oxford University crew. 
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There had been a warm discussion at the dinner-table 
on the day previous. 

" I have seen something of Oxford rowing," John had 
said; "and though your fellows have plenty of pluck, 
and are as good materials for making oars out of as 
needs be, and though in general their style is very good, 
I should always be shy of betting on them." 

" Why so ? " asked his brother George. 

" Because they will stick to their own ideas, and won't 
go with the times," said John; "while the Cambridge 
men never miss a chance. I remember, seven years or so 
ago, when I first went up to keep my terms, I went down 
to see the University boat-race, which in those days was 
from Westminster to Putney. I saw the Oxford men 
first in Searle's yard : and a finer set of fellows I never 
set eyes on. I took stock of the Cambridge men also, 
and though they were a nice-looking lot, they weren't 
to compare with the others. I was going to give 
odds on them, and should have paid heavily for it, 
but Tom Deacon, the secretary of our club, stopped 
me. 'Come and look at the boats first,' he said. We 
went down to the river-side, where they were just 
launching them. The Cambridge men had got a very 
nice article, not equal to one of our best, but not much 
behind. Then there came the Oxford boat I couldn't 
believe for some time but what Deacon was hoaxing me. 
It was a heavy oak tub, which you might have rowed 
round the Nore in, and showed by the side of the other 
like a cart-horse by a racer. If the Oxford men had 
been made of iron and worked by steam, they couldn't 
have carried that boat in a winner." 
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" Well, I suppose they hadn't heard of the new style 
of boat at Oxford," said George, anxious to stand up for 
his own University. 

"Why shouldn't they have heard as well as Cam- 
bridge ? " asked Mr. Blake. " But they had heard. One 
of the colleges — Oriel, I believe — had had one of the 
new build of boats made in London that year, and 
rowed in it against the other college crews. Though 
by no means one of the best eights, they bumped one 
boat after another, until they were second on the river : 
and the head boat only narrowly escaped the same fate 
by fetching up its finest old oars out of the country. 
Even that wouldn't convince the Oxford men." 

" Well, they've set that right now," said George. 

"Yes, they take care to have the newest style of 
boat now," said John Blake, "or they'd never win at 
alL But they, nevertheless, allow their adversaries to 
out-general them so often, that I'm always shy of backing 
them. It's Hke what General Foy said of the English — 
that they always seem to try and make the odds against 
them as heavy as possible, in order to gain greater glory, 
he supposes, if they should win." * 

" Well, we've a crack boat, as well as a crack crew, 
this year," said George. " They say we've never turned 
out so good a one in Oxford." 

" And there was no race with Cambridge this year," 
said old Mr. Blake, laughing. "Well, John, that bears 
out your theory, that the Cambridge men are, at all 
events, the most wide-awake of the two." 

* I speak of the past. I do not know that this applies to Oxford 
men of the present day. 
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" No, sir," said John, a little put out " I never meant 
to impeach the pluck of the Cambridge men. They'd 
row, whether they thought they had the best crew or 
not; only they are wiser in their generation than the 
Oxford." 

"Well, we shall see," said his father. "We'll all go 
together on Friday, in the house boat. We can see the 
race better from that, than in any other way. It will 
hold us all — ^your two friends, George, included. To- 
morrow, I suppose, you two will row to Henley." 

On the Thursday, accordingly, the Blakes repaired 
thither, George returning radiant with the triumph 
achieved by Oxford. He was delighted to pour it into 
the ears of his two friends on their arrival at Wargrave. 

"You never saw anything so glorious, Wilton," he 
cried. " The Oxford rowed first against the Etona — one 
of our own boats, you know — and they too came out 
first-rate. It was the best race of the day. I couldn't 
make out how it was they came so near the University 
boat. But I afterwards learned that the Oxford stroke 
had been taken ill with hay fever, and it was d^oubtful 
whether he would be allowed to row. The doctor let 
him do it; but he wasn't himself, or the Etona would 
not have run them so hard." 

"Well, but how about the Trinity, Cambridge?" asked 
Wilton. " They, if any, were expected to run our fellows 

hard." 

"Ah, but they didn't," exclaimed Blake, exultingly. 
" The stroke of our boat was certainly worse when they 
came to row off the tie with the Cambridge, than he was 
when they rowed against the Etona, Nevertheless, they 
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beat them hollow, and they say," continued Blake — " the 
Cambridge men themselves say — that the holders of the 
cup (the Cambridge London Rowing Club, you know) 
are not neariy as good as the Trinity boat this year. And 
our stroke will be all right to-morrow, I have no doubt. 
So wofit the Cambridge men catch it just ! I only hope 
it won't rain, as it generally does at the regatta." 

" Hold hard there," said John Blake, " you are getting 
on a little too fast. I know something of the Cambridge 
London crew. I know Vialls, the stroke, and you Oxford 
men have pretty good reason to know him too — and 
Cobbold, and Denman, and Shadwell, and one or two 
others. The crew that beats them has need to be — not 
only composed of first-rate oars, but to be in first-rate 
condition too. I quite allow that your eight was splendid 
to-day. But I wouldn't have you make too sure, never- 
theless." 

About twelve o'clock on the following day, which 
happily rose bright and clear, notwithstanding Mr. George 
Blake's prognostications, the party embarked on board 
the large covered punt, in which the Blakes were wont 
to make their river excursions, and were towed down to 
Henley. They found the town in a state of the greatest 
excitement. Rumours of all kinds were in circulation, 
for the most part quite inconsistent with one another. 
Some said the Oxonians had withdrawn from the race ; 
others that the Cantabs had refused to row. Some de- 
clared that the stewards had resolved that the challenge 
cup should not be rowed for. One party affirmed that 
the Oxford, another that the Cambridge, were to have " a 
walk over." Every face wore an expression of perplexity 
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and doubt. But those who wore the dark-blue ribbon 
appeared more especially put out ; like thirsty men, when 
the cup is suddenly withdrawn from their lips as they 
were on the point of drinking. 

After half an hour passed in conjectures and lamenta- 
tions, George Blake caught sight of one of the University 
crew, with whom he had some acquaintance. He rushed 
after him, and presently returned with a true account of 
what had occurred. It appeared that Mr. Fletcher 
Menzies, the stroke of the Oxford boat, who had been 
ailing on the previous day, had contrived to dress himself 
and walk down to the yard whence the boats were to 
start But while he was waiting for the arrival of the 
crew, he was acrain taken ill. The exertions of the 
previous day, want of food — ^for he had eaten nothing but 
water-gruel for twenty-four hours — together with the 
excitement and anxiety of the approaching race, had been 
too much even for his pluck and resolution. He fainted, 
and had been carried to his inn. Blake's informant had 
just been to see him, and had been satisfied that it was 
utterly impossible he could sit in the boat through the race. 

" Well, that's a bore," observed Wilton, "particularly as 
Fletcher Menzies is stroke. But I suppose some other 
of the crew who rows on stroke side — Cox or Brewster — 
can take his place. It won't be the same thing, of course ; 
but better that than not pull the race at all." 

"I dare say," said Blake. "But my friend doubts 
whether it will be allowed." 

" Allowed, allowed ! " repeated Wilton. " The fellows 
have a right to take any place they like in their own boat, 
to be sure." 
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" To be sure," assented John Blake. " But I suppose 
what your friend means, George, is that it is doubtful 
whether the Oxford men will be allowed to take a fresh 
hand altogether into the boat, to supply the place of the 
man they put stroke." 

"Yes, that is what he meant, no doubt. But I 
can't see any reason why it should be refused." 

" I can, though," said his brother. "It depends, in the 
first place, on what the rules of the regatta are " 

" I can solve that point for you," said his father, taking 
a paper from his pocket. " I have the rules of the regatta 
here ; the secretary sent me a copy. See here the fifth 
rule. That states that at a meeting of the stewards, to be 
held on the morning of the regatta, a list of the men who 
are to row is to be delivered to them, and no one whose 
name is not on it shall be allowed to row. I conclude 
that the stewards' meeting has been held, and that Mr. 
Fletcher Menzies's name, and those of the seven men 
composing his crew, were handed in, and no other." 

" I believe that is so," said George Blake. " But the 
stewards think, it seems, that though they cannot allow 
another man to be taken in without the consent of the 
Cambridge crew, they could do so with it." 

" Of course, of course," assented Wilton ; " and, to be 
sure, the Cambridge men won't object" 

"I don't know that," said John Blake. "I won't 
answer for it that, if I were in the Cambridge boat, I 
shouldn't object. You must remember this is not a mere 
contest for the honour of victory. If it were, the 
Cambridge men would be free to agree to the proposal, 
no doubt. But they have other things to consider. 
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There's a heap off money staked on this race, and if they 
allowed — ^what by the rules of the regatta they had no right 
to allow — ^it would not be fair to those who had bet on 
them. Besides, it would cause no end of quarrelling." 

" I don't see that they have anything to do with men's 
bets on the subject," said George, rather testily. " If I 
had bet that I would swim across a river, and after- 
wards found out that I should be infallibly drowned if I 
attempted it, should I be bound to go on with the thing, 
because people had chosen to lay wagers about it ? " 

"That's a different case, George," said his brother. 
" Nobody, of course, would expect you to risk your life. 
There's nothing of the kind here. One of the crew being 
taken ill is just like any other chance which may occur 
in the course of the race — ^all of which go to make up 
the hazards of the contest. Suppose a fellow was taken 
ill while the race was going on; suppose an oar was 
broken, or a rowlock, or a stretcher, or the steerage lines ; 
suppose a crew was upset in the way, or the wash of 
a steamer made them ship a lot of water; suppose a 
hundred things. You wouldn't have the race stopped, 
I imagine, and a fresh start made, if any of these things 
happened. I don't see that the case is at all different 
here. A man who has laid his money has a right to all 
the chances which may turn up in his favour. Never- 
theless, I hope the Cambridge will agree, right or wrong, 
for otherwise I suppose there will be no race." 

The time had now arrived at which the proceedings 
of the day must begin. The other races were got over ; 
but very little interest was attracted to them. As the time 
for starting approached, it became generally known that 
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the Cambridge men had refused the permission asked of 
them to allow a new oar to be taken into the Oxford boat 
This news was brought by Mr. Blake, who had gone up 
into the town on some errand, and there encountered 
one of the stewards. The consequence, of course, would 
be that the Cambridge would have a walk over. 

" Well, if that is to be so," said George Blake, sulkily, 
"there's no good in stopping here, at all events. It's 
very poor fun seeing fellows row over the course. I'll 
go and tell James to get the horse out" 

"Stop a moment," said Osborne. "Something has 
occurred to create some excitement. What are they 
cheering that boat for ? " 

"That boat?" repeated Blake, indifferently. "Oh, 
the umpire's boat, I suppose. It isn't, though," he 
added a moment afterwards. "That's the dark-blue 
jersey. Hallo !" he exclaimed in a louder tone; "that's 
the Oxford boat, I declare, with only seven fellows in 
her! Why, to be sure, they can't be meaning to go 
down and row the race with only seven oars ! " 

" They do, though," said Wilton. " Look there— the 
bow oar's place is vacant ; he has got somewhere up to 
the other end of the boat Well, that is a go ! They 
can't possibly win, I suppose. But it will be great fun 
to see the race." 

The Oxford boat, attended by a host of enthusiastic 
supporters, shouting and applauding to the utmost extent 
of their powers, now paddled down to the starting-post, 
accompanied by the umpire's eight The Cambridge 
came afterwards, looking extremely annoyed and per- 
plexed, as men under such circumstances might well do. 
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They were just opposite to the steward's stand, when 
Mr. Blake and his party reached the river-side. At 
this point the Hght blues laid on their oars. 

" We protest against rowing this race," said the captain, 
addressing the stewards. "There are only seven men 
in the Oxford boat, and there ought to be eight We 
ought not to be required to row against them." 

" Well I wouldn't have believed that, if I hadn't heard 
it with my own ears," said George Blake. "What do 
you say to the Cambridge men now, John ? " 

" What I said before," said his brother — " that I think 
there is reason and justice in what they say. It's hard 
to put them in such a position; it's no fault of theirs, 
remember, that the Oxford stroke knocked up." 

The stewards, however, were of a different opinion. 

"Gentlemen," said one of them, in the name of the 
others, "I should advise you to go down in time for 
the start, unless you mean to withdraw from the race. 
For if the Oxford boat should come in first, we shall 
certainly award the cup to them." 

Sorely disturbed, and unable to escape from the difficult 
position in which they found themselves involved, the 
light-blue crew complied with the suggestion, and pro- 
ceeded on their course. They were accompanied by a 
crowd of the riff-raff of Henley, who beset them with 
incessant gibes and entreaties to turn one of their own 
number out It was not a moment at which men were 
likely to reason fairly or calmly; and a very little 
more might have brought on a species of town and 
gown row between the Cambridge men and the rabble, 
or possibly a still more serious fracas between the under- 
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graduates of the two Universities — impossible as such 
a thing would have appeared, under less exciting circum- 
stances. But the Oxford men were savage at having 
the victory, which they had counted on as a certainty, 
suddenly, and by no fault of their own, snatched from 
them. The Cantabs, on the other hand, had at first been 
divided between satisfaction at being saved from almost 
inevitable defeat, and annoyance at being obliged to row 
a race under such apparently ignoble circumstances. But 
their irritation was soon raised to a much higher pitch by 
the taunts of the " 01 ttoXXoi," who had hitherto been 
almost to a man the supporters of the light blue, but were 
now induced to veer round in the opposite direction, by 
the appearance of unfairness, which always, right or wrong, 
rouses the indignation of an English mob. "Ain't you 
ashamed to row, eight men against seven?" "Why 
don't you turn a man out?" "I should be ashamed 
to win that way ! " " Shame ! " " Shame ! " " Shame ! " 
and a volley of 'the like exclamations came incessantly 
from the Berks shore, as the Cantabs, who had won the 
toss, lay off in their boat, only a few feet distant from it. 
All parties were now as savage as bears at feeding time. 

" If s an awful bore," exclaimed Cobbold, who with 
Hunt and Lennard had driven over tandem from Oxford 
in a dog-cart. " Of course our fellows can't win, but it's 
quite right of them to put these fellows to shame by 
rowing the race." 

" 1 don't agree with you," said Hunt " I think they 
would have done better, under the circumstances, to take 
oif. Every one knows that the race would have been 
quite hollow in their favour " 
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" I beg your pardon, sir," said a man standing at his 
elbow, the light-blue ribbon in his straw hat showing to 
what faction he belonged. " I don't think every one does 
know it I don't for one." 

" Did you see the pace at which the Oxford boat went 
away from the Trinity?" asked Cobbold. 

" Yes, I saw that," was the answer. " No doubt the 
Trinity men were fairly beaten. But I'll answer for it, 
the Cambridge Rooms would have beaten them quite as 
hollow. Excuse me, but I don't think you have any right 
to talk so publicly of our being * shamed.' I think we 
have quite as much to complain of as you have — rather 
more, if the truth were known, though we don't make 
such a fuss about it" 

" I don't see what you have got to make a fuss about 
It wasn't our fault, I suppose, that Menzies was taken ill, 
or that you refused to let another man be taken into 
the boat" 

" And it wasn't ours either that your man caught a hay 
fever," retorted the other man. " And I should be much 
more ' ashamed ' to impute " 

At this moment the starting gun was heard, happily 
cutting short a dozen angry altercations similar to that 
above described, which might have speedily grown into 
open quarrels. Away went the boats like greyhounds 
loosed from the leash; and away rushed the mingled mob 
of town and gown, as they might be called, stumbling 
over the fences, trampling on each other's heels, splashing 
into the water on the one side, and the ditches on the 
other, and withal shouting and yelling, with all the 
furore of pent-up spleen suddenly let loose. "Go it, 
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Cambridge!" "Thafs your sort, light blue!" "Take 
the bumptiousness out of 'em, Vialls ! " " Glorious, 
Oxford ! " " Hurrah, seven-oars ! " " They can't shake 
you off ! " " Here's a go ! " " Oar and oar, by all thaf s 
wonderful ! " " Dark blue goes ahead ! " " Hurrah ! " 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Cobbold, as he cleared at a 
bound one of the fences about half-way down the course, 
alighting heavily on a Cambridge man's toe; "our fellows 
are really holding their own. The others can't get away, 
though they're working hard all." 

" Get away ! " responded Hunt, picking himself up out 
of a rather miry ditch as he spoke. "Get away! I should 
think not indeed ! Our fellows mean to win, and they 
will. See if they don't" 

"It isn't possible, you know," exclaimed Cobbold. 
"It's a wonder how with seven oars they can manage 
to row at all. And yet," he added a moment afterwards, 
"upon my life, they are going ahead ! They really are, 
though I can hardly believe my eyes." 

He was not the only one so amazed. About half 
the course, as the reader has heard, had now been 
traversed. During this time the boats had been partially 
sheltered by the opposite bank from a sharpish wind, 
which was blowing across the stream. Thus far, there- 
fore, the disproportionate force on one side of the Oxford 
boat had to be counteracted by the rudder ; and this, of 
course, retarding the boat's way, the Oxonians, notwith- 
standing the most desperate and gallant exertions, could 
only just contrive to keep their bow level with that of 
their adversaries. But at the point which the crews had 
now reached, the river was more exposed to the wind ; 
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and this, being in favour of the three-oared side of the 
boat, allowed the coxswain to slacken the rudder again, 
while it acted unfavourably against one side of the 
opponents'. The effect of this became almost instantly 
apparent. The dark-blue jerseys began to move, slowly 
but surely, away from their antagonists. Presently their 
steersman was on a level with the bow of the Cambridge. 
In spite of the most resolute efforts of the light blue, their 
rivals continued slowly to draw ahead, until, as they 
neared the spot where the barges were moored,, they were 
nearly two lengths in advance. A very short distance, 
comparatively, had now to be surmounted, and it was 
almost impossible for the Cambridge Rooms to recover 
their ground. 

It would be vain to attempt any description of the 
frenzy of delight which this extraordinary result produced 
on the excited Oxonians. They capered, they waved 
their hats, they yelled themselves hoarse with rapture. 
When the gallant seven oars at length stepped ashore, 
they were surrounded by a troop of admiring devotees, 
who did not know how sufficiently to express their admira- 
tion. Long afterwards, even to the present day, the 
memory of this extraordinary feat has been retained. 
The steersman's seat and the timbers of the boat in which 
the seven oars won their victory has been converted into 
a chair, preserved in the University barge, with the names 
of the crew engraved upon it.* Whether it was, after all, 
the marvel it has been declared to be, may be open to 
doubt ; but that it was an extraordinary instance of what 
pluck and resolution may accomplish, as well as a most 

* The gift of Alderman Randall, of Oxford. 
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spirited and stirring scene, none who witnessed it will 
ever dispute. 

A word or two of comment may not be amiss. All 
fair-minded men will, now at least, agree that the Cam- 
bridge men were unjustly blamed for their refusal to allow 
a new oar to be taken into the Oxford boat, or to turn 
out one of their own crew. No one can doubt that every 
man among them was as unwilling to row against a crip- 
pled antagonist, as he would have been to fight with an 
adversary, whose arm was in a sling. Nothing but a sense 
of justice to the numerous persons who had staked their 
money on the race, would have induced them to refuse 
their assent to the suggestion of the stewards. It is said, 
indeed, that their resolution did give way just at the last 
(though too late to effect the alteration) under the severe 
pressure put upon them. On the other hand, it would 
be hard to blame the Oxford men for feeling aggrieved 
at what seemed to them, under the excitement of the 
moment, an unworthy refusal of a reasonable demand. 
The blame rather rests — first, with the rules of the regatta, 
which forbade the substitution of a new man under the 
circumstances of the case; and secondly, with the 
stewards, who ought to have decided the matter, one 
way or the other, themselves, instead of throwing the 
odium of the responsibility on one of the parties 
engaged in the struggle. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AN AFTERNOON OF MISHAPS. 




|N the Saturday morning, Osborne and Wilton, 
having taken leave of their hosts, embarked 
once more in their boats, and started for 
Endicot They had returned rather later 
than had been intended on the previous evening; and 
an animated discussion on the great event of the day had 
taken place among the gentlemen over the supper-table, 
detaining them so long, that it was past twelve o'clock 
before they got to bed. The breakfast was, in con- 
sequence, an hour later than usual the next morning ; and 
when that was over, so many civil speeches had to be 
made, and thanks rendered, that it was approaching 
twelve o'clock before the two Oxonians had cleared 
Wargrave lock. But this consideration did not trouble 
them much. The distance to be rowed was nothing to 
speak of — ^nothing at all, when compared with their row of 
the Thursday previous. The weather was delightfully warm 
— the only fear being that it would become too warm, as 
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the afternoon came on. They rowed leisurely down to 
Henley, and were just passing through the reach which 
had been the scene of such intense excitement on the 
previous day, when they were hailed by a well-remembered 
voice, and perceived Cobbold and Hunt located in a punt, 
under the shade of some trees on the Buckinghamshire 
shore — Hunt employed apparently in the study of a green 
railway novel, and Cobbold stretched at his full length on 
some boating jackets, enjoying the dolcefar niente of the 
situation to the utmost. 

" Hallo, Wilton, there ! ' Siste viam pelago, duramque 
hue flecte carinam,' as the siren said to Ulysses. 
Whatever are you dreaming of, to be rowing after that 
fashion on a regular broiler like this ? '* 

" Hallo, Jerry!" returned Wilton ; " I thought you had 
been off to London long ago." 

" No ; the coaches, I believe, were full At all events, 
there was a frightful crowd. Hunt and I agreed we'd stay 
another day, and have some fishing. But it's too hot, and 
there's too little wind for fishing. One can do nothing on 
a day like this, but lie still, and eat and drink." 

"Three very pleasant things, I've no doubt, Jerry," 
observed Osborne, laughing, "when you've nothing else 
to do j but we've got to reach Endicot by tea-time, and 
we're behind time already." 

" Endicot? Thaf s no distance at all. Why, you'd do 
that in four hours or less, I should think." 

" Not less, and hardly in four, unless we rowed pretty 
hard; and I'm not disposed for that, under this sun," 
rejoined Osborne. 

** I should think not Now, just listen* We've got a 

p 
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prime luncheon here — ^veal-pie, tongue, strawberries, and 
bottled ale. There's lots for all four, and if s hard on 
luncheon-time. Stop an hour or two here, to feed and 
digest Then we'll all have a bathe down below the 
island, and you can go on in the cool of the evening. 
Isn't that a taking programme ? " 

" You are a siren, Jerry," said Wilton. " I don't know 
how to resist your voice. What do you say, John ? " 

" Ditto to you, I think," said Osborne. " It is getting 
very hot, and will be baking in another hour. There's 
plenty of time to reach Endicot before night, and there's 
no particular object, after all, in getting there sooner, that 
I know of : and neither the lunch nor the bathe are to be 
despised." 

" That's right, then," said Hunt ; " and I don't see why 
we shouldn't fall to on the provender at once. It's feeding 
time by my appetite, if it isn't by the clock." 

Wilton and Osborne put in to the shore, and boarded 
the punt, while Hunt busied himself with preparations 
for the feast They lingered a long time over their 
repast, talking over the stirring incidents of the recent 
contest, and repeating the various on dits current among 
the Oxford men, until the afternoon was considerably 
advanced. Then they fastened their skiffs to the stem 
of the punt, and moved slowly down to the bathing- 
place, where they found the water so deliciously cool and 
refreshing, that they were tempted to prolong their stay 
in it to a much greater period than usual, and afterwards 
sat lazily on the bank, too full of enjoyment to think of 
anything else. 
Osborne at last roused himself. " I say, Gerald," he 
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said, " have you any idea of the time ? It is nearly five, 
I declare. We must be off at once. We have four hours' 
good rowing before us, and I doubt whether we can do 
it, even in that time." 

"I'm agreeable," said Wilton. "Never fear, John. 
We're twice the men we were before that luncheon and 
bathe, and will spin down the stream like steamers, I'll 
be bound. Good-bye, Jerry ; good-bye. Hunt. I'll re- 
member you both in my will, for that luncheon to-day. 
My benediction to you until we meet after the Long." 

" Good-bye, both of you," answered Cobbold. " Take 
care of yourselves at the lasher, a few miles from this, or 
I may enter on my legacy sooner than you expect." 

Osborne and Wilton plied their sculls with energy, and 
proceeded at a brisk pace, accomplishing more than half 
the distance by half-past six o'clock. But when they 
reached the next lock, they found that the man in charge 
of it had left for the night, and they could not find the 
proper instruments for opening it. They were a long 
time searching for these ; and at last were obliged to lift 
their skiffs out of water, and carry them to the other side 
of the lock. They then resumed their way, rowing as 
rapidly as they could \ but, being unacquainted with the 
river, took a wrong turn, and narrowly escaped being 
carried over the lasher, which Cobbold had warned them 
of. They had hardly recovered their right course, when 
a fresh disaster occurred. Osborne's left scull caught 
among the boughs of a tree, which dipped deep into the 
stream, and a piece about two feet long was broken off. 
This crippled him so much that it was nearly nine before 
they reached the next lock. Here, again, a still longer 
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nxembere*^ river, but of a Such "^^ ^•«=Ies no^ rife on 

*^ ?T^ood, before iywere^^h! '°"^ '""^ ^^ -- 

*^ ' utr of them had ever h ^'*- ^^^^ *<> tWs, 

that neither oi <«i ever been at Endicot ■ af ^uu 

as they had been informed, there was no lock a^d i"*' 

• j^rable nsk of their mJo,,.- - '"^*^> and there 

was consideraD ineir missmg ,t altogether in the 

dark. 

Misfortunes never come single. They had not ro^ ^ 
another mile, when the clouds, which had wTr^ 
gathering, cuttmg short the summer twilight, bel^ T 
lischarge their conten^-at first only in a Iw .i^^^an^ 
then ceasing again ; but presently in a continuous «? 
^untU the rain became so heavy, as to wet thL '^^'' 
pletely through in the course of five minutes *'°™' 

"1 say, John," said Wilton, "this is not the 
pleasant state of things I don't know whether your eves 
are better than mine, but I can t even see the shore aS r 
am afraid every moment of runnmg on a stump, and corn? 
to a total smash. We can both of us swim, to be sn 
but it is not just the time or the weather for a bathe " 

"No," said Osborne. "All we can do is to j^^^ . 
the middle of the river— I can see that pretty well-^u^^ 
^e get to the next lock, or until we come to a cottac- - 
and there we had better leave our boats, and get so ^ ' 
one to show us the way to Endicot; or, if ^^ cannot 
pianage that, to Hadbroke, which is a large village 
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Wardleigh told me, less than two miles from his house. 
But we must go very slow, in the first place, because with 
this scull I can!t row very fast; and, in the second, 
because the weeds are very thick here." 

They proceeded accordingly very cautiously, but in 
consequence so slowly, that by the time of their 
arrival at the last lock it was half-past eleven o'clock. 
Fortunately for them, the rain had now ceased, and the 
moon coming out, they were able to see not only the 
proper landing-place, but the spire of a village church 
in the distance, and some of the houses of what appeared 
to be a large village. 

"That must be Hadbroke, Gerald," said Osborne; 
"and this is Hadbroke lock. We had best leave the 
boats here — lift them out of water and hide them some- 
where hereabouts — then go up to the village, and either 
get a guide to Endicot, or put up for the night at the 
village inn." 

" We had better do the last named," said Wilton. " I 
am pretty tough, and am not afraid of remaining in 
my wet things. But you are not strong, old fellow, and 
had better run no risks." 

They lifted the skiffs out accordingly, and carried them 
to a bed of long rushes, which lay about ten yards off. 
There they placed them, completely screening them from 
sight Then they set off by the path across the fields, 
which led, apparently, directly to the church. They lost 
no time, being anxious to exchange their wet garments 
for such dry clothes as the village hostelry might be able 
to afford, and also having an eye to supper and a glass of 
something hot, to expel the cold, which the rain and night 
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air had occasioned. They entered the churchyard just 
as the clock was on the stroke of twelve ; and hurrying 
through it with all speed, made for the inn on the 
opposite side of the road, over which they could see the 
signboard suspended. But just at the very moment that 
they surmounted the churchyard stile, they heard the 
doors of the stable-yard shut to, and a noise of bolts 
shooting into their places. Wilton ran up, and tried first 
the door of the inn itself, which was fast locked, and then 
the gates of the stable-yard. These, too, had been 
secured ; but he could hear the footsteps of the person 
who had drawn the bolts even then moving away. 

" Hallo there ! " he shouted aloud. "Open the gate, 
if you please, and let us in. Open, will you?" he 
shouted, in a louder voice, when no notice was taken 
of his first summons. 

Apparently the person, whoever he may have been, 
who had just secured the door, thought it necessary 
to take some notice of this more peremptory summons, 
for he returned to the door, and inquired, in a gruff 
voice, " who was there, and what was wanted." 

" We want admission, and supper, and lodging for the 
night," was the answer. 

" Can't have it," responded the man, surlily. " Missus 
always shuts at twelve, and everybody's going to bed." 

" Never mind the supper, then," rejoined Wilton. " If 
we can't have that, we can't. But we must have shelter 
for the night, anyhow." 

" Can't, I tell you," returned the tapster ; for he, it 
afterwards appeared, was the speaker. "Missus has 
gone to bed, and I can't be kep' up." 
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"But, my good friend," remonstrated Osborne, "we are 
wet through, and are strangers in the village. If you don't 
take us in, we shall have to pass the night in the street." 

This appeal produced no more effect than Wilton's had 
done. Grumbling out something about " our rule," and 
"people not going to be kep' up," the inhospitable 
tapster withdrew from further parley. They heard him 
enter the house, and close the door behind him. Almost 
immediately afterwards the rain, which had lulled for the 
last hour or two, came on again, heavier than before. 

" I say, Gerald, this is pleasant," said Osborne, as he 
drew himself under the partial shelter which the gate- 
way of the stable-yard afforded. " What's to be done ? 
All these good people are gone to bed, apparently ; and 
if we were to rouse them up, I am afraid they would 
be no more hospitably inclined than our friend here." 

"What's to be done, then?" repeated Wilton, whose 
wrath had been considerably roused by the tapster's 
surliness, and still more by the consideration that his 
friend might sustain serious injury by the exposure to the 
wet and cold. " I am not going to stand this, any way. I 
am pretty sure they are obliged by the law to take us in." 

" If they are," rejoined Osborne, " I don't see how we 
are to enforce our rights under present circumstances." 

"Ah, but I do," said the other, "I'll soon make them 
open the door, I promise you. Hallo ! " he shouted at 
the top of his voice, " hallo, landlord ! if you don't come 
down and open this door in a jiffey, I'll smash every 
window in your inn, and have you up before the magis- 
trates on Monday morning into the bargain." He paused 
at the end of this speech, waiting to ascertain the result 
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of this menace. Unhappily there was no result at alL 
Either the landlord slept in some part of the premises 
where he could not hear it, or was already buried in the 
arms of slumber, or possibly was in the habit of receiving 
similar intimations, which came to nothing in the end. 
But whatever may have been the explanation, there came 
no response; and Wilton, whose wrath had reached I 

boiling point, was moving over to the other side of the 
road, where lay a heap of stones ready to his hand, when 
he was stopped by Osborne. 

" Don't do that," he said ; " at all events, unless we are 
driven to it by unavoidable necessity. There's a light 
out there, just beyond the churchyard. Somebody is stili 
up, and I dare say they will either take us in, or help us 
to get a guide to Endicot" 

Wilton complied, though not with a very good grace. 
He was aware that his temper was a good deal provoked, 
and that it would be better to leave the conduct of the 
matter to his more temperate friend. " Very well," he 
said ; " we can but try, certainly. It will be better to 
avoid a row, if it be possible. Only we had better make 
haste, or the light may be put out." 

They set off accordingly, and again crossing the 
churchyard, found themselves at a gate leading through 
a small shrubbery to a house of some pretension. 

" This is the parsonage, depend upon it," said Wilton, as 
they passed up between the laurels. " The parson has 
been busy finishing one of his sermons for to-morrow, 
and has just gone up to bed. I suppose we had better 
knock and ring, hadn't we ? " 

" I suppose so," said Osborne. " Rather a late hour 
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£15- '22- dll: upon a man ; but necessity has no law.'* As 
& jpo&e be seized the doorbelK and puUed it vigorously, 
w&Iii WiI:on delivered himself of a genteel rat-tat with 
:^ ki:D>-}cker. Several minutes passed, and there was no 
isspcnse. The young men repeated their summons; 
anf :±en renewed it a third time, after another interval, 
^lat srlll without effect The rain continuing all this 
t^iiTje ito pour down, and the two ad\'enturers being com- 
^ rte i tely soaked through, matters began to look serious. 
Msvii^ round to the side of the house in which they 
Bsadl seen the light, and which they found still burning, 
WlIiumi gave a loud hallo ; and this failing, like all pre- 
^G«2s efforts, to attract attention, he became desperate, 
sssd gathering up a handful of gra\^U flung it against the 
windows^ This last manc^uvre was more successful than 
its predecessors. The blind was hastily drawn up ; the 
casement pushed open, and a strange figure presented 
333elf at it It was that of a tall, gaunt-looking man, 
atlired in an old red dressing-gown, with a white cotton 
3i^t<ap, crowTied with a tuft, surmounting his head 
He held in his hands a jugful of water, which he skil- 
fc% emptied full on Wilton's head, exclaiming, " There, 
Master Jem ! Now take yourself off, unless you want 
another. Til take care that Dilk gives you a proper 
flogging on Monday." 

Wilton was so confounded at this unexpected assault 
and address, that he was speechless for the moment But 
Osborne hastened to interfere. 

"You are mistaken, sir," he said. "It is not any 
' Jem.' We are two strangers from Oxford, who can't get 
any shelter in the village, and are wet through. We want 
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you kindly to help us either to obtain a bed for the night 
somewhere, or a guide to Endicot" 

" Strangers from Oxford? " repeated the other. " What, 
University men, do you mean ? " 

" Yes, sir. We are undergraduates from St Cuthbert's 
on our way to Endicot " 

" Endicot I What, are you going to Mrs. Oldfield's 
cottage there ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Osborne, a good deal surprised. " I 
am going to be tutor to Mr. Hornby's son." 

" Ah, and your name is Osborne, and your friend, on 
whom I bestowed the jug of water, is my friend Wilton." 

" Yes, that's my name," said Wilton, who, savage as he 
had been made by the deluge of water with which he 
had been overwhelmed, could not help laughing at the 
oddity of the other's manner. " I am very glad to find 
that you are my friend \ but I could wish you had shown 
your friendship in a rather different way." 

" Ah," said the other, no way abashed, " I took you, 
you see, for Jem Scroggins, who is the most mischievous 
young scamp in the village, and is always up to some 
impudence. And I expect it hasn't done you much 
harm either, for you must have been wet through before. 
I'll come down and open the door. Hallo, Mrs. Briggs!" 
he shouted at the top of his voice, " get up, and make 
Susan get up too. Light some candles, and bring us hot 
water and brandy. Tell Susan to get two beds ready. 
Here are some gentlemen just arrived from Oxford." 

The two adventurers hastened round to the front door, 
at which their host presently made his appearance, in the 
same eccentric costume in which he had shown himself 
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at the window. " Very glad to see you, Mr. Wilton," he 
said, as he ushered them into the kitchen, where a fire 
was still burning. " Heard you were coming to Endicot 
with your friend — thought of writing to you about it, but 
judged it would be time enough when you came. Put on 
these dry clothes." He produced a heap of linen which 
he had brought down with him, together with an old 
greatcoat, and a dressing-gown which seemed the dupli- 
cate of the one on his own shoulders. " Put on these, 
and then warm yourselves before the fire here, and take 
a jorum of hot brandy-and-water. Ah, you don't re- 
member me, I see. My name is Fowler, fellow of St 
Cuthbert's. I came to see you there a few weeks ago.*' 

" I beg your pardon," said Wilton. " I was sure I 
had seen you before, and it would have been too bad 
if I had forgotten you ; but when I saw you last, you — 
you " 

"Weren't dressed after this fashion, in an old dressing- 
gown and nightcap," suggested Mr. Fowler. "Well, 
never mind that Tell me how this has happened ? " 

The young men, who by this time had got rid of their 
wet clothes and shoes, and were seated before a blazing 
fire, proceeded to give him a narrative of their adventures, 
on which their host made running comments as he heard 
it " It was that sulky brute Lawton, the tapster," he 
said. "Mrs. Girling, the landlady — she wouldn't have 
done it, nor allowed it to be done, if she had known it 
But she's stone deaf, and couldn't hear you. I'll go 
down in the morning, and give it him handsomely. I 
have known him to play something of the same trick 
before. But there's good about the fellow, after all. So 
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you are going to take charge of young Fred Hornby, 
Mr. Osborne ? I give you joy of him." 

"What's the matter with him, sir? " inquired Osborne, 
a little alarmed at this remark. 

" I don't know that there's anything the matter with 
him," returned Mr. Fowler, " unless it's indigestion, from 
over-eating himself. He's not worse than boys ordinarily 
are, I believe. I should doubt whether he could be." 

" I see, sir," said Osborne. " You haven't a very high 
opinion of boys." 

"Let every one speak as they find I never knew a 
boy that I didn't wish to hang twenty times a day. 
There's that young scoundrel, Jem Scroggins — '- — " 

" Oh ! ay," said Wilton, laughing. " I have heard of 
him before. You did me the honoiu: to take me for 
him, did you not?" 

"Yes, I did," returned their host "He had had a 
handsome caning this morning for driving some donkeys 
into my barley field And I expected him to come up 
and take it out in mischief, and I'll answer for it he will 
do it yet Well, and, Wilton, what do you mean to do?" 
" I mean to read, sir," said Wilton. " This is my last 
Long Vacation. I go into the schools in May." 

"Ha! indeed? This your last Long? Thought it 
was generally the fashion nowadays to put yourself 
under some tutor for the last Long." 

"So it is, sir, for those that can afford it" Then he 

added, blushing and hesitating, " I should not have been 

able to come here at all, but for the kind help you gave 

me. But paying a tutor was quite out of question." 

" Ha, really? And you think you will be able to read 
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better here than at home. Some fellows make great fools 
of themselves at Long Vacation parties ! Went on one 
myself. Not one of us did a stroke of work — picnics, 
boating-parties, cricket-matches, philandering with a lot 
of girls, daughters of a Welsh squire. Old Thurston let 
us do just as we liked — pouched his money all the same 
— didn't care what became of us — regular imposition. 
But you mean to read, hey ? " 

"Yes, sir, Osborne and I mean to read. We read 
together. We take up nearly the same books, and help 
one another a good deal." 

"What books, hey? Ethics, Rhetoric, Plato, hey?" 
"Yes, sir. Ethics and Rhetoric, and the Phcedo, and 
Gorgias of Plato." 

" And you have got your books with you, I suppose ? " 
" Yes, sir, some, and Wardleigh told me there was a 
tolerable library at his house. But hardly, I should 
think, such a good one as you have, Mr. Fowler,*' he 
added, looking round the room, for they had now ad- 
journed to the library. 

" Yes, I have got a book or two — ^used to collect them 
at one time. Well, if s time we go to bed. Your rooms 
are ready by this time, and it is half-past one o'clock. I 
always breakfast at eight o'clock. But I'll give you an 
hour more to-morrow. Church at eleven." 

On the following morning, accordingly, the two adven- 
turers descended to the dining-room, where they learnt 
that their host had not yet returned from his morning 
walk, undertaken probably for Mr. Lawton's benefit. 
They found, however, another occupant of the breakfast- 
room, whose presence caused them a good deal of surprise. 
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This was a young lady with blue eyes and auburn ringlets, 
apparently not more than eighteen, or it might be even 
younger — the niece, as they afterwards discovered, of Mr. 
Fowler. The latter had made no mention of her to the 
young men, having probably altogether forgotten her 
existence ; and he had been equally negligent in inform- 
ing the lady of his unexpected guests, so that she had 
received no information on the subject, until she entered 
the breakfast-room, when Susan had apprised her of 
their presence in the house. It was hard to say which 
party felt the more embarrassed and awkward at the 
situation in which they found themselves placed. Oxford 
undergraduates are proverbially shy on such occasions, 
and the young lady was evidently wholly unused to 
gentlemen's society. She stammered something about 
her uncle being in presently ; to which Osborne replied, 
apparently by a great effort, that he did not think it was 
quite nine o'clock. The lady acquiesced, further remark- 
ing that the church clock was often very irregular. 
Neither of the Oxonians being in a position to dispute 
this, or indeed being inclined to do so, a silence ensued, 
which was presently broken by Wilton ; who mustered up 
courage to express his fears that their arrival had deranged 
the usual breakfast hour, and was politely assured in 
reply that it had not been the slightest inconvenience of 
any kind. Another solemn silence ensued. Presently 
Osborne, coming to the rescue, volunteered the remark 
that it did not appear likely to rain ; to which the lady 
assented, further observing that the garden had wanted 
rain, but she thought there had been enough last night. 
This topic appeared to exhaust the resources of all parties, 
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for a total silence now followed, which was only broken, 
ten minutes afterwards, by the entrance of Mr. Fowler. 

" Good morning," said that gentleman. " Oh, Janet ! 
so you have made acquaintance with our guests, have 
you ? Have they told you their names ? " 

"No, uncle," answered Janet, looking a good deal 
amused, notwithstanding her shjmess. " I didn't think of 
asking them, and they didn't volunteer the information." 
"Then I suppose I had better introduce you. This 
is my niece, Janet Graham. Janet, this is Mr. Wilton, 
of St. Cuthberfs, Oxford. I knew his mother — one of 
the best persons that ever lived. Hope her son will turn 
out half as good. — Doubt whether he will, though !" he 
muttered. " Didn't like those engravings. Young pro- 
digal, I expect." 

Janet exchanged a glance with the Oxonians, which 
showed that she appreciated her uncle's peculiarities. 

"This," resumed Mr. Fowler, "is his friend, Mr. 
Osborne, also of St Cuthbert's. He is going to be tutor 
to that proper young scamp, Fred Hornby. Now let's 
go to breakfast. I must look up my sermon notes again 
before church. That old curmudgeon. Grimes, is coming 
to the service this morning. His niece told me so. I'll 
give him such a wigging as he'll remember ! I have been 
on the look out for him this six weeks." 





CHAPTER XV. 

MR. FOWLER IN HIS PARISH. 

HE breakfast ended, the party dispersed in 
different directions. The young lady betook 
herself to the village school ; Mr. Fowler 
repaired to his study, there to re-hammer his 
thunderbolts. But there was, in truth, but little necessity 
for preliminary study on his part It was utterly impos- 
sible to mistake Mr. Fowler's meaning ; and as he never 
scrupled to say anything that came into his head, or troubled 
himself in the least whether any one would be offended 
or not, he contrived to produce a considerable sensation 
on each successive Sunday. After two or three years' 
residence in the parish, he ruled it so completely, that 
very few ventured to oppose anything on which he had 
resolved, and fewer still were hardy enough to enter on 
a war of words with him. The parish had been greatly 
addicted to dissent previously to his incumbency. More 
than one zealous and able man had held the living, and 
laboured to the best of his ability to bring the people 
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back to church. Tracts on the errors especially in vogue 
had been circulated ; cottage lectures delivered ; sermons 
bearing on the points in question, lucid and convincing 
as it seemed, were preached and printed ; active district 
visitors made their rounds, and advised, entreated, 
reasoned, and warned — ^but all without success. The 
evil was very little abated at the time of Mr. Fowler's 
arrival. In fact, Ebenezer Bentley, the one-legged 
cobbler, who was wont to stump about the village in more 
senses of the word than one, was wont to boast that the 
parson didn't live as could silence him. But he did not 
know Mr. Fowler, or he would have thought twice of it 
before committing himself to the assertion. On the day 
after the arrival of the new vicar, Ebenezer, who was 
seated on his bench, sewing vigorously at a pair of shoes, 
received a visit from a singularly attired individual. He 
wore a hat now in universal use, and known as a wide- 
awake, but a novelty then. His long coat was buttoned 
up to his chin, showing no trace of neckcloth ; legs en- 
closed in pepper-and-salt trousers were visible under the 
coat, and under them, again, very thick half-boots, in 
which a man might have played football. His features 
appeared to be made of cast iron, and afterwards coloured 
to the hue of flesh and blood ; and his eye had a look as 
though it had got tight hold of you, and didn't mean to 
let go again. He carried a thick crabstick in his hand, 
on which he leaned easily while conversing. Seating 
himself unbidden in the customer's chair, without any 
preface or explanation, he addressed Ebenezer. 

" You are a cobbler, I see." 

" I am," replied Mr. Bentley. " Is there anything you 

Q 
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want done ? " He glanced as he spoke at the half-boots ; 
but they certainly required no manipulation from him, and 
looked as if they never would require any. 

" Nothing, thank ye. And you're something else besides 
a cobbler, ain't you ? You are a preacher ? " 

" I preach the blessed Gospel every Sabbath morning 
in Mr. HazelFs bam on the green," replied Mr. Bendey, 
emphatically, " and every evening, too, in winter. In 
the summer evenings I deliver my witness at the corner 
of the churchyard" 

" Do you really ? I am the new vicar." 

" Oh, are you ? " returned the cobbler, defiantly. 
" Well, sir, I don't wish to say anything against the 
Church of England " 

" Very proper," said the parson, with an approving nod. 

" But at the same time, sir," resumed Ebenezer, " I 
mean to do my duty ; and it's well you should at once 
understand that I am not to be deterred " 

" At what hour do you preach, Ebenezer ? " inquired 
his visitor, breaking in. 

" On Sunday mornings, sir, at eleven o'clock " 

^ Ha, so do I," said the other. 

" And in summer at half-past seven in the evening." 

" Half-past seven, and church is usually over about a 
quarter-past. Well, that will be very convenient. I shall 
come and hear you. Good morning." 

The cobbler was so taken aback that he made no reply 
to the clergyman's valediction. He could not make his 
visitor out — ^not even whether he was pleased or dis- 
pleased ; and though he was satisfied in his own mind 
that the latter must needs be the case, there was no 
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outward indication of the fact. And what could he be 
coming to hear him preach for? It was possible, of 
course, that the parson hoped to gather some instruction 
from his teaching. But, notwithstanding Ebenezer's 
secret conviction of his own powers of argument and 
oratory, he could not think this very likely. After long 
cogitation, he came to the conclusion that the new vicar 
meant to interrupt him in the middle of his sermon, and 
warn the people against him. He devoted the remain- 
ing days of the week to preparing a tremendous philippic 
against the Church; which, as he anticipated, would 
utterly confound, disgust, and put to ignominious flight 
his reverend auditor. The Sunday evening came, and 
with it the Reverend Sylvanus Fowler; who, having 
divested himself of his surplice and hood in the vestry, 
walked leisurely up to the comer of the churchyard, where 
an unusually large audience had assembled, and seated 
himself on a gate immediately opposite the preacher, his 
stout crabstick resting on one of the bars, and his chin 
resting on the crabstick. 

Puzzled and disturbed by the parson's unruffled com- 
posure, Ebenezer gave out his text, and commenced his 
homily, the tendency of which was patent from the outset. 
He soon warmed himself into such oratory as he possessed. 
He delivered sentence after sentence, carefully prepared for 
the purpose, full of sarcasm and reproach, in his most 
telling manner, every now and then glancing at the figure 
of the parson on the gate, to note whether his shafts went 
home. But Mr. Fowler's demeanour was more puzzling 
than ever. He was evidently paying the most minute 
attention, and maintained immovable gravity. The 
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heaviest charges, the sternest denunciations, the severest 
home-thrusts, seemed to produce no more effect upon him 
than an attempt to tickle a rhinoceros might have done. 
Once or twice Ebenezer fsmded that he could detect some 
symptoms of what seemed to be amusement about the 
comers of his hearer's mouth. But he was not sure even 
of that Exhausted at last by the vehemence of his own 
efforts, he was forced to bring his discourse to a dose ; 
which he did with a few stinging remarks that amid 
not fail of their effect But, to all appearance, they 
did fail, nevertheless. As soon as the parson had dis- 
covered that the homily had come to a close, he removed 
the crabstick from under his chin, let himself down from 
the gate, and walked composedly home. The cobbler 
now plucked up a bit, and improved the occasion by 
expressing a hope that the reverend gentleman had 
profited by what he had heard; adding thereto a prophecy 
that he had had enough of it, and would not be likely 
again to try it on with him. 

Mistaken man ! His prediction was falsified on the 
following Sunday. After evening church Mr. Fowler 
again appeared, took his seat on the gate, listened with 
the same imperturbable face to Ebenezefs eloquence, 
and again retired making no sign. The cobbler was a 
good deal put out Having fully made up his mind that 
he would not a second time have the parson among his 
auditors, he had made no special preparation ; and was 
sensible that, though his discourse might do well enough 
for his ordinary unlettered congregation, he had been 
obliged to hazard one or two assertions, in matters 
respecting which he was not fully informed. 
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He was favoured on the following day with a second 
visit from Mr. Fowler. Stalking in as before with a gruff 
" Good morning," he began talking about various topics, 
to which Ebenezer was obliged in common civility to 
respond. Presently he said, all of a moment — 

" By-the-by, Ebenezer, you mustn't tell the people that 
St Paul and St. Barnabas were never ordained, because 
they were." He took a Bible out of his pocket, and was 
going to read a passage, when Bentley interrupted him. 

"You have got nothing to do with me, Mr. Fowler," 
he said, sulkily, "and I don't want " 

" Oh yes, I have," interrupted the parson. " I came 
to you for instruction, you know; and I think youVe 
unintentionally misinformed me. I am sure you wouldn't 
want to teach me or any one else what's false. So just 
listen," and he read out the passage from the Acts. 

" I dare say you have made a mistake yourself before 
this," remarked the other, a good deal taken abacL 

" Haven't a doubt of it ; and should be very glad to be 
told of it. If you were to come and listen to me, and " 

" I don't mean to come and listen to you," responded 
Mr. Bentley, more surlily than before. "And I don't 
want you to come and listen to me either." 

" Don't you ? " said Mr. Fowler. " That's a pity. I wish 
you good morning." Therewith his visitor departed with 
his usual slow, swinging step. Ebenezer studied awhile 
what was to be done under these unprecedented circum- 
stances, and resolved at last on preparing a sermon against 
priestly arrogance and hypocrisy, more particularly shown 
by playing the spy in order to malign faithful ministers of 
the Gospel, so personal in its character, that it would be 
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absolutely impossible for his clerical hearer to sit it out. 
But once again he reckoned without his host Mr. 
Fowler and his crabstick retained their places as before, 
and it would be hard to say which of the two appeared 
the least affected by the homily in question. After half 
an hour or so of angry rhetoric, the cobbler was fain 
to wind up his discourse considerably earlier than usual, 
while the Rev. Sylvanus took himself off, as cool as a 
cucumber. Ebenezer made no further efforts to rid 
himself of his undesired hearer. He relapsed into his 
usual style of preaching, in the course of which he made 
so many blunders of one kind or another, that a Monday 
seldom passed without his receiving a visit from his 
friendly critic. It was in vain he told the latter that he 
did not desire his presence, and at last peremptorily for- 
bade him to come again. This only made matters worse. 

"Very well, then, Ebenezer," said Mr. Fowler. "If 
you would rather I pointed out your mistakes in public 
than in private, I have no objection. I'll tell you of any 
slip you have made always at the end of your sermon." 

Once more the cobbler had to consider how he would 
meet the difficulty. He knew Mr. Fowler would be as 
good as his word, and that it would be in vain to attempt 
to silence him. In any controversy between the two 
he was likely to come by the worst. After a whole 
morning's deliberation, he determined to withdraw to 
Farmer HazelFs barn again. It was a Sunday or two 
before his usual time for doing so, but that he might get 
over. Alas ! the irrepressible parson followed him even 
into the bam, seating himself on an inverted sheep-trough 
instead of the gate, but in no other respect varying his 
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demeanour. Ebenezer would have altered his hour so 
as to make the parson's presence impossible ; but he had 
a shrewd foreboding that if he did so, he would have 
no audience himself. Mr. Fowler's congregations had 
been increasing Sunday after Sunday, till they had 
completely filled the church; and he was indebted to 
Mr. Fowler's presence (as he was only too well aware) 
and to the weekly expectation of a row between the two 
disputants, for two-thirds of his audience, as it was. An 
attempt made to induce Farmer Hazell to forbid his 
antagonist to enter the bam, damaged him more in public 
estimation, than anything that had happened before. 

" If thee art afraid of t' parson, why dost thee stand 
out against him ? Guess he is too much for thee, lad," 
was Mr. Hazell's comment on the proposal. 

At last Ebenezer could stand it no longer. One 
Sunday evening he followed the vicar home, and was 
shown into his study. " Mr. Fowler," he said, " I am 
going to leave the village." 

" Leave the village," repeated the vicar. " What for ? " 

" I am doing no good here." 

" Guess that's true," said Mr. Fowler, encouragingly. 
" Hope you will do some good elsewhere. What do you 
want with me ? " 

" I want you to buy my movable pulpit and benches." 

" What am I to do with them ? " asked the parson. 

"They say there's more seats in the church wanted 
now. Anyhow, sir, as you have driven me out, you 
might make my going easy to me." 

" There's something in that," returned the vicar. " I'll 
buy them of you. The pulpit will do for firewood, and 
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some of the benches will go, as you say, into the church, 
and the others into the school. But," he added, after his 
own peculiar fashion — peculiar, for no one ever knew 
whether he meant his remarks to be heard or not — 
"they'll want a proper lot of scouring and fumigating, 
before they'll be fit for use." 

This was a fair specimen of Mr. Fowler's dealings with 
his parishioners ; and the reader will not be surprised 
to learn that he succeeded before long in getting his own 
way in the village. The kindness of heart and sympathy 
with want and suffering, which lay half hidden under his 
roughness of manner, won the affection of the better dis- 
posed ; while his utter insensibility to attack and merci- 
less plainness of speech deterred others from venturing 
on a contest with such an antagonist. "A body might 
as well fight wi' a harrow," was the remark of old Dan 
Hobbs, the most notorious grumbler in the village ; and 
" If a rubs un sore, a puts on a comfortable plaster," 
that of Dame Elder, an incorrigible gossip, whose 
babbling tongue had brought her into collision with the 
new vicar again and again, until he fairly silenced her. 

Osborne and Wilton attended service at Hadbroke; 
and then, taking leave of their host, proceeded across the 
fields, under the guidance of a small boy, to Mrs. Old- 
field's residence. Laburnum Cottage, which proved to be 
rather less than a mile from Mr. Fowler's house. They 
reached their lodgings about half-past one o'clock, and 
found their landlady in a state of great uneasiness, having 
fiilly assured herself that her lodgers had been upset on 
the river, or possibly struck by lightning during the storm 
of the previous evening. She was somewhat inclined to 
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be indignant, when she discovered that their detention 
was due to no more serious cause than their having stop- 
ped to take luncheon and bathe at Henley earlier in the 
day ; but they soon pacified her. A visit to Mr. Hornby 
after afternoon service at Endicot, elicited a polite invita- 
tion to pass the remainder of the evening at his house, where 
the young men were introduced to the two Miss Hombys, 
and Osborne to his pupil. On the Monday morning 
they began their reading, like men who meant it, and had 
got through five good hours of work by two o'clock, at 
which time they had agreed to dine. After dinner, they 
were on the point of setting out for Hadbroke lock, to 
recover the boats from their hiding-place in the rushes, 
when Mrs. Oldfield announced a visitor; and Mr. Fowler, 
wide-awake, long coat, and crabstick, appeared, as whilom 
he had presented himself to the Rev. Ebenezer Bentley. 

" Good morning," he began. " Been reading, hey ? 
Ha, Thucydides, -^schylus, Aristotle's Ethics. Looks 
like business. Easy-chairs and sofa don't But thafs 
Austin's doing. He's as lazy as a Jamaica negro himself, 
and thinks every one else is ! 

" I say," he resumed, " if you two are going into the 
honour schools and want coaching, I'll read Aristotle 
and Plato with you, if you like it, three times a week, 
and you may have the run of my books. I dare say, 
too, I could help you in your poets and histories. I 
knew the old fellows pretty well in my time, and haven't 
forgotten 'em yet." 

The young men were much touched by the kindness 
of the offer; which they could not but have accepted, 
even if Mr. Fowler's services had not been of any great 
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value. But on looking up the Oxford Calendar, a copy 
of which they found in Wardleigh's study, they discovered, 
to their surprise, the name of Sylvanus Fowler aniong the 
list of Ireland scholars, and subsequently in the list o*^ 
first-classes, some twenty years previously. 

" I say, we are m luck," observed Wilton. " He must be 
the man, of whom I have so often heard my father speak, 
though I think he could not have mentioned his name. 
He was much attached, I believe, to an aunt of mine, 
who died when I was quite a child. I don't think they 
were engaged, or that he ever asked her to marry him. 
But it was thought he meant to do it He was just called 
to the Bar, when her death occurred." 

"And he threw up the Bar, and settled down in this 
village," suggested Osborne, " when he heard of it ? " 

"It doesn't sound unlikely," said Wilton, "and that 
would account for his kindness to me." 

"Yes," said Osborne; "but not for the offer to me 
also. I suppose he must have thought it would hurt my 
feelings to be left out, and, like the bom gentleman he 
is, extended his kindness to me also. Well, I am much 
obliged to him, and that is all I can say." 

Their gratitude to Mr. Fowler was a great deal in- 
creased, after a week or two's experience of his truition. 
Even if the Oxford Calendar had not assured them of the 
fact, they would speedily have discovered that they had 
no ordinary man to deal with. His profound knowledge 
of his authors was only equalled by his abUity in eluci- 
dating and commenting on their meaning. The diversity 
ot thought between the two chief teachers of Athenian 
philosophy; their moral and intellectual value, aldX 
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soundness of their vews, as judged by the teaching of 
the Great Source of all human wisdom, were placed 
before our young students with a clearness and force, 
that surprised alike and charmed them. Equally brilliant 
was Mr. Fowler's scholarship. If they asked an expla- 
nation of an obscure passage in a Greek chorus, or an 
involved sentence of that chartered libertine in grammar, 
Thucydides — they would discover that he knew not only 
the passages, but all that commentators had said, or as 
Wilton fancied that they could say, respecting them, as 
well as they themselves knew their alphabets. 

"I say, John," said Wilton, as they walked home to- 
gether one day — " I say, we must take old Fowler with 
us when we go back to St. Cuthbert's. I don't know 
how we shall get on without him. I declare I have 
learnt more in the last six weeks, than in any twelve- 
month of my life. I used to think I knew something 
about Thucydides and iEschylus, but I have discovered 
my mistake there ; and as to Aristotle and Plato, if I 
know anything at all of them now, it has been learnt 
since I came to Endicot" 

"You are about right," answered Osborne. "We 
have lit upon our legs here, that is certain. I shall be 
grateful to Wardleigh all my life, for getting me this offer. 
I must say I had my doubts about coming at first I 
thought he would be here himself, and there would be 
nothing but picnics, and boating-parties, and cricket- 
matches, and I don't know what else. I understood from 
you, by-the-by, that he meant to pass the Long at home." 

"And so he did," said Wilton, laughing. "But I 
judge Ashbumham got hold of him, and hasn't let him 
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go again. It was to be only a few days, he told me. 
But the few days have become a good many weeks. 
However, he b coming now — really coming. Mrs. Old- 
field had a letter from him, telling her to go up to the 
house, and help to get things ready." 

On the following day, accordingly, Austin Wardleigh 
arrived, full of apologies for his long delay ; which his 
friends received very graciously, Osborne disguising his 
inward satisfaction at the delinquencies for which the 
other entreated pardon. Wardleigh soon justified his 
anticipations, by proceeding to enliven the "awful 
dulness," as he expressed it, of Endicot by all kinds of 
schemes for enjoyment Now it was a water-party to 
see the private rooms at Windsor Castle ; now an eight- 
oar to Eton, to witness the festivities of Election Satur- 
day ; now a drag to picnic in Windsor Forest, to which 
he had contrived to obtain a ticket of admission ; anon, 
a great cricket-match, or an archery contest between two 
celebrated dubs. The neighbours, who had been as dull 
as chrysalises in a paper tray, seemed suddenly to issue 
from the cocoons, and take flight in all the gaudy hues 
of the butterfly. The Miss Hombys, steady-going girls, 
who taught in the Sunday-school, and alternately played 
the harmonium at the services, indulging in no greater 
dissipation than an occasional garden-party (croquet as 
yet was not), or possibly a small dinner at one of the 
neighbouring vicarages, found themselves launched upon 
a sea of gaieties, as bewildering as it was charming. 
Even old Mr. Hornby took his place at the stem of 
Wardleigh's large boat, or inside the drag of which he 
was the driver, while the young ladies mounted to the 
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top. Mr. and Mrs. Girdwood (who had taken a house 
at Hadbroke for the summer), the doctor's wife (Mrs. 
Elgood), and his daughter, and sometimes the doctor 
himself, the season being unusually healthy, joined the 
parties, which were mostly supplemented with a curate or 
two from the neighbouring parishes. The two Oxonians, 
particularly Osborne, resisted stoutly for a while. But 
at last even he was obliged to succumb to Wardleigh*s 
irresistible bonhomie. As for Mr. Fowler, there was no 
reckoning upon him. At times no power, not even that of 
Wardleigh, was of the least avail in inducing him to take 
part in the festivities. Yet he sometimes, though always 
contrary to expectation, would present himself at Ward- 
leigh's door, when the hour for setting out had arrived ; 
and, in general, he made no objection to his niece 
accompanying the expeditions under the chaperonage 
of Mrs. Girdwood. 

One day, early in the month of August, Wardleigh 
came down to Mrs. Oldfield's cottage, full of a scheme 
which had occurred to him only the night before ; but 
he could not rest, until he had put ti in operation. 
This was to visit Nettlebed, reputed to be the highest 
point of ground in the neighboiurhood. Here they were 
to picnic on the skirts of the woods, enjoying the splendid 
prospect. The drive was a long one, but the evenings 
were deliciously warm, and Wardleigh's fine cattle would 
bring them home in plenty of time before nightfall. The 
two St. Cuthbert's men at first declared that they had 
registered a vow to go on no more parties, for the next 
month to come : and all Wardleigh's arguments and 
entreaties fell upon unheeding ears; until he let fall 
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that Mr. Fowler and his niece had both accepted his 
invitation. 

"You don't mean to say Fowler has accepted?" burst 
simultaneously from the young men. 

" Fowler has accepted, Osborne/' returned Wardleigh. 
" You will get no lecture to-morrow, in any case. So you 
may as well be at Nettlebed" 

" To-morrow isn't our day to go to him," began Os- 
borne 'y but Wilton interrupted him. 

" Well, John," he said, " if Fowler is really going, it 
makes it a different thing. We haven't been to above 
one or two of these parties; and if he goes, he might think 
it strange, perhaps, that we should hang back." 

"You are quite right," exclaimed Wardleigh. "It 
would be quite a reflection upon him." 

"I don't know that, exactly," said Wilton, "but it 
would be better taste, on the whole, to go. Don't you 
think so, John ? " 

" Really I can't say I do," returned Osborne. " But 
if every one else wants to go, I don't know that I should 
like to hold back. Look here, Wardleigh. If we agree 
this time, will you promise not to ask us again for an- 
other clear month, at least ? " 

" Oh yes, of course," returned Wardleigh. " I mean 
to begin reading m)rself, next week. Mean to read for the 
rest of the Long. This is positively the very last time." 

" Well, then, I agree," said Osbome. " And now be 
so good, if you please, as to leave us to finish this chorus, 
which otherwise we shan't manage before dinner-time." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



A SENSATIONAL ADVENTURE. 
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THINK you are half sorry that we agreed 
to go," remarked Wilton to his friend, as 
they paced along the accustomed path 
way to Hadbroke Vicarage that after- 
noon, " aren't you ? " 

" More than half sorry," answered Osborne ; " I 
wonder at your consenting to it You were saying only 
yesterday that now we had got into the sixth book of 
the Ethics, we ought to carry on without stopping until 
we get to the end of it ; and I fully agreed with you." 
"Yes, I know," said Wilton; "but then — but then, 



you see 

" I see that we have been talked over," said Osborne. 
" However, I am not quite so sure that Fowler Aas agreed 
to go. Austin is apt to draw his conclusions* rather 
hastily. I mean to ask Mr. Fowler about it myself. I 
should not be surprised at finding that it was only Miss 
Graham who is going." 
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" Well, even if that was so, I suppose it would be civil 
for us to go — ^no more than was due to Mr. Fowler, con- 
sidering that she is his niece. Don't you see that ? " 

" I don't see that," said Osborne. " Our presence 
isn't necessary either for her protection or enjo)anent, 
I suppose. There's that young Radboume, and there's 
Norman, the curate of Loudwater, you know. Either 
of them would take care of her, I'll be bound. I thought 
Norman well inclined to do so, the last time I saw 
them together." 

"Of course, of course," assented Wilton, nervously. 
" I didn't mean that our presence was in any way needed. 
Only that Mr. Fowler might think — might think it a 
proper attention." 

" In that case, of comrse we must go," said Osborne. 
" I'll ask him about it presently." 

Wilton said no more. But it surprised him to find 
with what interest he listened for the vicar's answer, and 
what pleasure it gave him when Mr. Fowler replied that 
Wardleigh had for once talked him over, and Janet was 
particularly anxious to go. 

Neither of the young men had at first taken much 
notice of Janet Graham. She was a quiet, modest- 
looking girl, considered handsome by those who admired 
a blonde style, with a sweet expression of countenance, 
very shy and retiring, not having (to all appearance) 
"much in her," as the phrase is. She seldom spoke, 
but on the most ordinary topics, and made ordinary 
enough remarks when she did speak. It had happened 
one day, however, that Wilton came up to the vicarage 
to borrow Gray's " Etruria," a book to which reference 
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had been made in the ethic lecture. Mr. Fowler was 
not in, and Wilton did not know where to look for it 
He was on the point of going away, when Miss Graham 
stopped him and inquired what the book was of which 
he was in quest On hearing its name, she not only 
directed him to the shelf where it was to be foimd, but 
told him of one or two other authorities on the subject 
A good deal surprised, Wilton asked some further ques- 
tions, and found that Miss Graham was well acquainted 
with the topic under consideration — " The idea of a 
future judgment, as known to the heathen." 

The conversation so commenced interested both so 
much, as to last until Mr. Fowler's return to tea, when 
he joined in it ; and his niece took her part with more 
ease and freedom, now that her uncle was present 
Wilton was a good deal struck. He had seen very 
little of women. His mother had died when he was 
a mere boy, and he had never had a sister. The ordi- 
nary schoolboy's aversion to young ladies had never 
been corrected by home influence, and Janet Graham was 
a new experience to him. He had not many oppor- 
tunities of drawing her out ; as, although they met almost 
every day, her uncle and Osborne were always present 
at the tea-drinkings. But whenever he met her alone, 
out walking, or in the garden, they fell at once, naturally 
it seemed, into conversation, which was seldom ended 
till the vicarage gate was reached. By-and-by, a close 
observer would have noted that, for some unexplained 
reason, their meetings were much more frequent than at 
first She went on certain stated days to visit certain 
sick or infirm persons, and it constantly happened that 
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she met Wilton on her way to, or her return from, the 
cottages. On the Sunday afternoons Wilton always 
attended church at Hadbroke; and as it was Mr. Fowler's 
practice to visit some sick parishioners after service, 
Gerald and Miss Graham usually walked home together, 
and waited at the vicarage imtil the parson came home 
to tea. Osborne's absence on these occasions was fully 
accounted for by the fact that on Sunday evenings he 
gave his pupil, at Mr. Homb/s special request, a lesson 
in Scripture history. Neither Wilton nor Janet were 
aware that they were getting to like one another in any 
warmer way than that of common companionship. There 
was little choice of society in Endicot, and few things to 
engross attention. It was no wonder that they found 
each other's society a relief to the dulness of the world 
around them. It was the old story, in fact, over again. 
The arch-deceiver was leading them blindfold away from 
the throng of the world round them, until all of a 
moment it was his pleasure to tear the bandages off, and 
leave them to find out that they were all in all to one 
another. 

But the bandages were tolerably secure at present, 
therefore, as we have said, Wilton was a good deal and 
startled, at the thrill of pleasure he experienced, when 
he learned that Janet Graham was to make one of the 
party to Nettlebed, and that, according to Osborne's 
programme, they were to accompany her. It appeared 
that Mr. Fowler must go, because Mrs. Girdwood could 
not act chaperon. 

** She has got a fit of neuralgia, as the doctors call it 
nowadays," he said. " Folks can't even be ill after the 
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old fashion in this present generation. I have agreed to 
play the old fogie in her place, and kick my heels on 
the top of Nettlebed Hill, while the young people are 
philandering in the woods. I dare say you, too, will be 
as much bored as I am," he added ; " but it has to be 
done, and so it must be done." 

Mr. Fowler's heroic resolve, however, was not, after 
all, put to the test On the following morning, when the 
party had assembled, eager and joyous, at Oak Lodge, 
and the drag, with its four bright bays, was receiving its 
load of passengers, a message arrived with an urgent 
request for the parson's presence at a house some two 
miles distant Farmer Hazell, it appeared, had had a fit 
of some kind, and was thought, by himself at all events, 
to be in great danger. He had expressed a strong wish 
to see Mr. Fowler, and the rustic envoy had been sent 
on from the vicarage to Oak Lodge. Parson Fowler was 
not the man to neglect any summons of the kind • and 
Farmer Hazell was a person who had hitherto kept him 
rather at arm's length, seldom coming to church, and 
generally bemg "out somewhere" when the parson 
called. In the time of the previous vicar he had been 
a professed Dissenter. Mr. Fowler at once expressed his 
intention of accompanying the messenger to Hillside. 

" What must be, must," said Wardleigh, disconsolately; 
" but it's a great bore losing your company. And who 
is to play propriety, I wonder, and look after Miss 
Graham and the other young ladies ? " 

"Mr. Norman, being a clergyman, is propriety itself " 
suggested Mr. Radboume, Dr. Elgood's medical pupil • 
" and I have no doubt he will take care of Miss Gra- 
ham " 
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a I will undertake for that, at all events," said the 
curate, pointedly. 

« You'll do for one of the supporters, I dare say," said 
Wardleigh. " But she'll want two— one on either hand. 
There's Osborne and Radboiune looking after the Miss 
Rickards and Miss Elgood behind, and the Miss Hombys 
and Buttonshaw and Wilton inside. Wilton, you'll have 
to get out at Hillside, and take Mr. Fowler's place." 

Wilton, who, considerably to his discomposure, had 
been relegated to the fourth place in the inside of the 
drag, to do the agreeable to the Miss Hombys and the 
second curate, Mr. Buttonshaw, made no demur to this 
suggestion ; and when the drag drew up at the gate of 
Fanner Hazell's farm, got out with alacrity, and mounted 
to Janet Graham's side. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Fowler," said Wardleigh. " I suppose 
you will make your own way home, unless you would like 
to wait for our return in the evening ? " 

" Thank you," growled Mr. Fowler, " I have some- 
thing else to do besides dangling about here all day. 
Good-bye, Austin, and mind you take good care of your 
charge here." 

"Ill take care," said Wardleigh. "Sit fast. Miss 
Buttonshaw. We are going to walk up the hill but the 
adies needn't get down." 

" I think we ought to alight, too. The hill isn't long, 
but ifs frightfully steep. Really, Mr. Wardleigh I 
wonder this is allowed ; it is quite dangerous " ' 

" Ifs a disgrace to the neighbourhood," assented Ward- 
leigh. " It has been complained of ncro,*^ 
• T-1 1 • J r , 3.gam and again, 

totil people are tured of complaining oid C 
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the waywarden, is as obstinate as a jackass, and will 
never do anything to remedy the mischief, until he is 
indicted some day for manslaughter." 

" Well, I shall certainly walk down the hill as I come 
back, Mr. Wardleigh," said Miss Buttonshaw. " I would 
as soon drive down a chalk-pit" 

Presently the hill was surmounted. The gentlemen 
resumed their places, and Wardleigh touching up the 
bright bays to make up for lost time, the party proceeded 
pleasantly enough. Mr. Norman, the curate of the 
adjoining parish, had been extremely well pleased with 
the place assigned him, with Janet Graham on one side, 
and young Hornby on the other. He could not be 
expected to talk much to his last-named neighbour ; and 
as Mr. Fowler was tolerably sure to relapse into a brown 
study before he had been ten minutes on the coach, he 
anticipated a long and deUcious tite-d-tite with his fair 
neighbour. He was a divine of what was accounted the 
High Church school in those days ; but it was a very 
mild form of the ritualistic fever which was then preva- 
lent A cassock, the surplice in the pulpit, and services 
on saints' days were the only enormities Mr. Norman 
had ever been known to perpetrate. He had conceived 
a great admiration for Miss Graham, and was wont to 
flatter himself that she perceived, and did not disdain, 
his devotion. Here was a grand opportunity that was not 
to be thrown away. He was somewhat put out at the 
unexpected substitution of Wilton for Mr. Fowler. But, 
after all, Wilton was little better than a boy — so are men 
of six and twenty wont to account of youths three or 
four years their juniors. He flattered himself that Miss 
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Graham would pay very little heed to the young Oxonian, 
when she had him at her side. But the fates were not 
propitious to him. Miss Buttonshaw, a lady of nine 
and twenty or so, of a sentimental cast of character, had 
recently taken to aesthetics, and was wont to discourse on 
the subject as long as any one could be found to listen 
to her. She opened her attack on Wardleigh, But 
he dexterously, and somewhat maliciously, contrived to 
transfer her to the curate, assuring her that she could 
have no better authority than Mr. Norman, from whom 
all that he himself knew on the subject had been derived. 
" On this hint " Miss Buttonshaw " spake," and opened 
such a fire on the curate, who was seated immediately 
behind her, that he found it impossible to have eyes and 
ears for any one else during the whole of the journey to 
Nettlebed. Once or twice the ill-starred man endeavoured 
to re-transfer her to Wardleigh. But Austin was always, 
at the moment of the manoeuvre, so engaged with his 
horses, that he could pay heed to nothing else. Ever and 
anon, too, the victim sought to draw Miss Graham into 
the conversation, so as to be, at all events, not wholly 
cut off from her. But the young lady did not help him ; 
and at length Mr. Norman resigned himself to his fate, 
and listened patiently to remarks on mediaeval art, and 
answered inquiries as well as he was able about dossals, 
and pyxes, and piscinas — ^yawning almost as frequently as 
his neighbour, young Hornby; who thought the whole 
thing dreadfully slow, and was only sustained by anticipa- 
tions of cold duck, lobster salad, and champagne cup, 
looming in the distance. 

Meanwhile, Wilton and Janet were deep in a con- 
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versation respecting Dante's poetry, which interested them 
both so much, that the drag had arrived at the foot of 
Nettlebed Hill, and the masculine portion of the party 
were again required to get down and hoof it up the steep 
ascent, before they had supposed half their journey had 
been accomplished. A year or two before, in the days 
of the Bentham Society, Wilton had paid a good deal of 
attention to the great Florentine poet, and had been so 
fascinated by his writings, that he had recurred to them 
again and again at leisiu*e intervals. They were, how- 
ever, .only known to him through the medium of Wright's 
translations; whereas his companion, no mean Italian 
scholar, he afterwards discovered, had studied them in 
their original language, and was able to point out many a 
hidden beauty, many a subtle grace of expression, which the 
translator had been unable to communicate to his version. 
Wilton was quite vexed when the stoppage of the 
coach and the driver's summons compelled him to break 
off his tite-d4iie, and he resolved to renew it after lunch, 
trusting that a favourable opportunity would present 
itself. But as he plodded slowly up the hill in the rear of 
the rest of the party, unwilling to take part in the chaff 
that was being bandied about among the walkers, certain 
prudent reflections began to present themselves to his 
mind, and not by any means too soon, the reader will 
probably think. He was awakening to the fact that he 
was getting to like Miss Graham, and, as his masculine 
conceit added, she was getting to like him, more than was 
desirable for either party. There could be nothing serious 
between them. He was two and twenty, had to make 
his own way in the world, with hardly money enough to 
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pay for the clothes on his back. If he was fortunate 
enough to get a fellowship and tutorship at St Cuthberf Sy 
or a mastership at a public school, he would be in the way 
to provide for himself, no doubt But as to providing 
for two — ^and no one could say how many more — that 
was not to be thought of for many a long day to come 
yet And for Miss Graham, she was charming certainly, 
but money was not among her charms. She was, he 
believed, penniless, and Mr. Fowler had little beyond 
the annual income of his fellowship aiid living. Besides, 
he could not have brought himself to marry for money. 
No, it would not do. He had at present done no more 
than wet the soles of his shoes. He would stop before 
wading into the flood. 

He carried out this programme, as he considered, with 
admirable self-denial. Avoiding the perilous whirlpool, 
which might engulf him, he steered his bark into waters 
where no danger threatened, and attached himself during 
the afternoon to the Miss Hombys. The latter were 
lively and pleasant girls, well disposed to enjoy the 
present hour, who responded readily enough to his civili- 
ties. Osborne joined them in a ramble through the 
woods in search of nuts, which it was thought might be 
ripe enough in some places to be gathered, as the season 
was unusually early. The four dispersed in various 
directions, it being agreed that whoever first discovered 
a ripe bunch, should shout aloud to the others. Wilton 
had reached a part of the wood where a footpath crossed 
it, when he saw a man hurrying up the hill, with a note 
in his hand. Looking more closely at the new-comer, 
who was red and dusty with running, he perceived that it 
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was Joe Lawton, the tapster from Hadbroke — the same 
who had ruthlessly shut him out into the rain on the 
night of his arrival. 

The aforesaid Joe Lawton, it should be explained, had 
made humble submission on the Monday morning, and 
expressed his contrition for his offence. " If he'd only 
knowed they was Mr. Fowler's friends, he'd have give up 
his own bed to them," he said. "But there was that 
tramps about the road at this time of the year, that a man 
didn't know what mischief they mightn't be up to." His 
apologies were received in good part ; the more so, as 
he was among the most devoted of Mr. Fowler's admirers, 
whose gruffness of manner and unrestrained liberty of 
speech were great qualities in the tapster's eyes. 

" Well, Joe, what is it, then ? " asked Wilton, when the 
man came up. 

" Oh, Mr. Wilton, I'm so glad I've found you. Where 
is Miss Graham ? I've this note for her." 

"Miss Graham? She's not a hundred yards off. I 
saw her not five minutes ago, sitting on the stile and 
talking to Mr. Norman." 

" Please take mq to her, sir, and lose no time." 

Wilton complied without further question. He led the 
man across an adjoining field, towards some cottages and 
a small inn. Here, still seated on the stile, in conversa- 
tion with the curate, appeared Janet. 

Lawton hurried up, and put the note into her hand. 
" I have been looking for you everywhere, miss. It is 
odd I should have missed you." 

" Is there anything the matter ?" asked Janet, struck by 
his manner. 
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" Twere that brute of a dog, miss," he answered, enig- 
matically. 

" A dog ! Has any one been bitten ? Not my uncle ?" 
The tapster shook his head. " 'Feared he is, miss, and 
pretty bad too. Doctor looked awful when he seed him. 
I'd gone on a message to Farmer Burle/s when it 
happened. Doctor sent me off to fetch you at once. 
Mr. HazelPs gig was going this way, and put me down at 
the foot of the hill. It was Burle/s big dog, you see, 
miss. The brute has pretty nigh killed two men this 
spring already. They was only tramps, and there's plenty 

of they ! But when it comes to the parson " 

Meanwhile, Miss Graham had glanced through her 
note. " I must get there as quickly as possible," she 
said. "But what is to be done? The inn where the 
horses are put up is a mile and a half off, and I don't 
know where to look for Mr. Wardleigh. How can I get 
a conveyance ? " 

" Well, miss," said Lawton, " they have a hoss and gig 
here at this public But the hoss is a rum chap to drive 
— ' Hobgoblin ' they calls him — ^and there ain't many as 
likes the job. I ain't no driver. Wish I was." 
" Haven't they a driver at the inn ? " asked Janet 
"No, they haven't — ^not at home, that is — worse luck!" 
" How very vexatious ! What shall I do ?" 
"If you will accept me as your charioteer. Miss 
Graham," said Wilton, advancing, " I think I can answer 
for your safety. I have been used to driving all my life." 
Janet coloured. "You are very kind," she said, 

hesitatingly. « j ^jon't distrust your powers, but " 

"t It is not quite the thing for me to oiffer," sup- 
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plemented Wilton. " That would be so under ordinary 
circumstances, no doubt But when your uncle — when 

his life perhaps is concerned " 

" You are right," said Janet " We will start at once." 
They hurried into the inn-yard, and " Hobgoblin " was 
brought out Wilton took a good look at the animal, 
and was entirely of Mr. Lawton's opinion as to the 
probable " rumness " of his temper. He was a tall, 
gaunt, spectral-looking brute, with a restless eye, and 
a jaw that expressed an immeasurable amount of ob- 
stinacy. Wilton internally resolved to take the precaution 
of leading him down the hills, whatever time might be 
lost by the process. 

Janet, fortunately, had not heard the remarks respecting 
the horse, her mind being occupied with her uncle's 
condition. She mounted to her place, and Wilton, seat- 
ing himself at her side, drove off at a rapid pace. 
Arrived at the top of Nettlebed Hill, he alighted, and 
making his companion do the same, took the brute by 
the bridle, and had the satisfaction of reaching the 
bottom without any contretemps. There were now 
several miles before them of comparatively level ground. 
The afternoon was delicious ; the soft warm air, the 
lovely tints of the sky, and the rich green of the land- 
scape combining to produce as perfect a state of enjoy- 
ment as fancy could have pictured. But neither spoke. 
Janet seemed absorbed by the thought of Mr. Fowlefs 
danger ; and Wilton, now that the first irresistible impulse 
of offering her help in her trouble had subsided, felt 
the necessity of keeping a watch over himself. Mile 
after mile went rapidly by ; and they were approaching 
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the dreaded Durden Hill, the hHe noir of the neighbour- 
hood. Wilton drew the rein when they were within 1^' 
few yards of the top, and invited Miss Graham to alight^ 
'*I do not think it is safe to drive, down this hill,'' lie 
said, " especially such a fidgety brute as this. It will not 
lose us ten minutes. I will stand at his head while yoa 
get down." 

He got up from his seat as he spoke ; but just at that 
moment a country lad put up his head in the hedge dose 
by, and Hobgoblin gave a violent plunge, almost throwing 
Wilton out of the gig. He would have fallen, in fact^ if 
his companion had not caught hold of him, and pi 
him back into his seat The suddenness of the mov< 
gave a violent jerk to the reins, and the horse, 
inclined to be restive, started into a gallop on the Inj 
It was impossible to stop him. The weight of the vehidA' 
pressing on his haunches irritated him more and moise 
with every plunge he made. He tore furiously down dic^ 
steep descent, every now and then lashing out with his 
heels. It was a frightful sight to witness. Every momeat 
Wilton expected to see the brute come down upon lug 
head ; and if he were to fall, they would both inevitably 
be shot forward into the road. But the danger of 
attempting to escape from the gig was greater stilL 

" Sit fast," he exclaimed to his companion. " That is 
our best hope." 

She made no reply, and he feared for the moment 
that she had fainted from terror. Venturing for one 
second to withdraw his eyes from the horse's head, he 
glanced round at her. She was sitting perfectly calm and 
steady, her face deadly pale, and her lips firmly pressed 
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together. There was no fear that her courage would fail ; 
and the sight of her firmness nerved his own spirit to 
meet the danger more determinedly. They were now 
more than half-way down the descent, and Hobgoblin 
still retained his footing, though he had kicked the foot- 
board almost to pieces by the repeated lashings of his 
heels. Happily the reins were unusually strong, and 
Wilton continued to retain a firm grip on them, contriving 
thus to keep the animal clear of several heaps of stones, 
which lay by the roadside. The bottom of the hill was 
reached at last, and the vehicle whirled round the sharp 
turn that followed, narrowly escaping an upset. Wilton 
had now some hope of getting the horse in hand again. 
But unluckily, just at the moment of making the turn, he 
again kicked, and this time over the shaft The sharp 
iron of the staples which held the breeching-straps 
wounded the animal's thigh, and cut every moment 
deeper into the flesh. Hobgoblin now showed himself 
worthy of his name. He had become perfectly mad with 
rage and pain ; and it was plain that nothing but some 
solid obstacle would stop his career. 

At this crisis Miss Graham spoke for the first time, in a 
low, but distinct, voice. "Run the wheel outside that gate 
— bring it between the wheel and the shaft" She pointed 
as she spoke to the entrance to the farm-yard, which lay 
to their right There was a strong, solid gate standing 
open, and flanked by a stone wall on either side. Wilton 
saw that she was right — that it was their only chance. 
He pulled the rein sharp round, and the firantic animal 
flew blindly forward in the desired direction. Straining 
with all his force, Wilton contrived to bring the gig into 
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the position pointed out; and the axle coming fiill 
against the upright limb of the gate, their course was 
suddenly checked. The horse was thrown back on his 
hauncheSy and then recovering itself struggled furiously 
forward, once more lashing out with its heels. Wilton 
threw himself over the back of the gig, and seizing 
Janet in his arms, lifted her out By this time half a 
dozen men, who had been at work in the adjoining fields, 
hurried up to the rescue. They ran to the horse's head, 
and with great difficulty succeeded in mastering him. 
Almost at the same moment the farmer's wife^ with one 
of the dairy-maids, came out of the house, loud and 
voluble in their expressions of horror. To their charge 
Wilton committed Miss Graham; who, now that the 
danger was over, felt faint and exhausted. She was 
helped into the house, while Wilton sat down on a stone 
bench in the yard, hardly able to realize to himself 
what had passed. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

THE END OF THE LONG. 

T was a narrow escape, that was certain. 
Ten minutes ago he had felt pretty sure 
that it was all up with them. If the reins 
had snapped, if the brute had come down, 
if it had not been for the open gate, both their necks 
must have been broken. There was a high stone wall 
on the other side of the farm-yard, against which they 
would have been thrown as sure as fate, and their brains 
knocked out And who had thought of the gate? 
By Jove ! that girl must be worth something ! The 
Duke at Waterloo was not more cool and collected. 
Wilton had not believed that there was a woman in the 
world who would have done it; and she so quiet and 
gentle, too ! He owed his life to her, that was certain ; 
and as soon as she was herself again, he must go in and 
thank her for it. But that would hardly be for some time 
yet. No one could get over such a shock as that in a 
hurry. He felt his own nerves quivering, and his head 
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spinning with the recollection. He was glad when the 
fanner's son came out to him, carrying a tumbler of hot 
brandy-and-water, his own ordinary panacea under 
troubles of all kinds. "Thee*s had a narrow escape, 
sir, I reckon. This b« a day of misfortunes, to be sure. 
First of all, father's taken ill, and we thought a was 
agoing to die. Then neighbour Burley's dog has been 
and worried the parson — touch and go that, too. If 
they hadn't choked him off when they did, there would 
have been an inquest there." 

" The parson ! Mr. Fowler, do you mean ? " asked 
Wilton. 

" Ay, sure. Who else ? " 

" You spoke of your neighbour's dog. I didn't know 
it had happened neau- here." 

" But it did. There's the house, a quarter of a mile 
off, among the trees." 

" Is Mr. Fowler still there ? If so, I will go up and 
inquire after him." 

" He is there, and like to be for the next week to 
come. Dr. Elgood won't hear of his being moved." 

" How did it happen ? " 

" Well, 'twere in this wise. After the parson had been 
an hour or so with father, he set off to walk home across 
the fields. Little Nellie Cork was going to Farmer 
Hurley's with a basket for some eggs, and went to the 
wrong gate. Mr. Burley keeps Tiger, a big bull-dog, 
whom he bought two months ago, fastened up at that 
corner of the yard — to keep tramps out, he says. The 
dog rushed out and grabbed her, luckily only by the 
skirt of the gown, as she was almost beyond the reach 
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of his chain. But he'd soon have dragged her in, it 
Mr. Fowler hadn't run up and caught her up by the 
armpits. It was *pull dog, pull parson' for a minute 
or two, and then the gown gave way, leaving a strip of 
it only in Tiger's mouth. But the brute made a furious 
rush, and tore the staple out of the wood. He'd have 
had the child again, if the parson hadn't put himself in 
the way. By good luck the collar didn't break, and 
Mr. Fowler caught hold of that, and prevented him from 
springing at his throat. Hob, the shepherd, and two 
others of the farmer's men run up, and dragged the brute 
off. Mr. Fowler was a good deal tore about the arms ; 
and there was an ugly looking wound, they tell me, above 
the elbow. Doctor said it were a good job as Mr. Fowler 
weren't a man given to drink, or it would have gone hard 
with him. As it was, he'd have to keep his bed for a 
week, and stay another week or so in the house. Then 
he'd be right again. But if you want to go and inquire 
after him, you had best walk there with the young lady. 
She was putting on her bonnet again when I came out." 

" The young lady ! Is Miss Graham sufficiently re- 
covered to walk ? " 

" She's all right again, sir. No one belonging to Mr. 
Fowler is much troubled with fancies. Shall I tell her 
you are ready to walk with her ? " 

" Yes — no. I should like to say a word to her, please, 
before we start — that is, if she would Hke to see me." 

The young man went into the house, and returned 
almost immediately with the information that Miss 
Graham was just about to set out, but would be glad to 
see him before she started. 

s 
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Wilton accordingly followed Ralph Hazell along a 
stone passage into a small parlour at the further end ; 
which Mrs. Hazell vacated as he entered, muttering to 
herself, as she closed the door on Wilton, that she herself 
had been young once, and knew that young folk talked 
more freely when old ones weren't by. 

It was not without some trepidation that Wilton found 

himself again face to face with Janet Graham. He was 

eager to express his admiration and thankfulness, but 

found it difficult to put his wishes into words. The lady 

was either more self-possessed, or her quickness of feeling 

rendered her insensible to embarrassment. She stepped 

frankly forward, and grasping the hand he timidly offered, 

exclaimed, " Mr. Wilton, how can I thank you enough?" 

" Thank me ! " cried Gerald. " It is I who ought to 

thank you, Janet" — he corrected himself — "Miss Gra- 

ham, It IS i 

" Janet, Mr. Wilton," she interposed — " Janet from this 
day, if you like to call me so. We can neither of us 
ever forget it." 

« Not I, at least," rejoined Wilton. " And I repeat, 
it is I who owe the deepest gratitude to you. Had it 
not been for your wonderful self-possession, we could not 
have escaped with our lives." 

"You do yourself injustice, Mr. Wilton. If your 
nerve had failed— if you had let go those reins, as I half 
feared you might— if you had not guided the horse into 
exactly the right place, my suggestion would have availed 
us nothing. I shall always feel that I owe you my life " 

« I should be indeed happy to be able to think so, 
Janet," he added, in a low, strange voice. « If I had 
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escaped and if you — if you had not, I think life would 
not have been endurable." 

A bright flush mounted to Miss Graham's pale cheek, 
caused less by the words themselves, than the tone in 
which they were spoken. She turned hastily away, 
adding presently, in her usual composed voice, "Now, 
if you please, we will set out for Farmer Burley's. I hope 
my uncle may have heard nothing of our accident In 
his present state all excitement ought to be avoided." 

They walked across the meadows together, Wilton in 
a strange maze of mingled satisfaction and bewilderment. 
He had not told Miss Graham that he loved her ; she had 
not given the slightest token of any special interest in him. 
But he felt, and he knew that she felt, that thenceforth they 
belonged to one another — could never be mere acquaint- 
ances, or even mere friends for the future. It might be that 
years would have to pass before a union between them 
could take place — it might be that trials and difficulties 
would interpose, and distress them sorely ; but there, at 
his side, was the woman whom he was to love, and by 
whom he was to be loved. It was very strange, but very 
sweet, and though they hardly spoke during the whole of 
their woodland walk, both of them bore it aftenvards in 
memory, as one of the happiest hours of their lives. 

They found Mr. Fowler progressing as satisfactorily as 
Dr. Elgood had predicted. He had resigned himself to 
his fate; sent off to Oxford for Mr. Ingram to do his duty 
for the next two Sundays ; despatched one of the farm 
boys to his housekeeper, with a note requiring a dozen 
books or so to be sent him, together with a supply of 
clothes, in the donkey cart ; and when Janet arrived, he 
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was comfortably established in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, over a volume of Burton's " Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.". He happily verified the dictum of his medical 
attendant By the middle of the month he had returned 
home, and was able to receive his pupils in- his study; 
which he insisted on doing, notwithstanding their remon- 
strances, assuring them that it relieved the dulness of 
his confinement to have them. 

His accident put an end to the Endicot festivities. 
Even VVardleigh felt that there was little hope of any 
more picnics, while the parson and Miss Graham were 
unavailable. Besides this, the weather, which had been 
exceptionally fine since Wardleigh's return, now changed 
and became cold and gloomy, as Mrs. August knows 
well how to be, when she chooses. Wardleigh was 
driven, from sheer desperation, to put in force the reso- 
lution he had been continually forming as long ais his 
fiiends could remember, and joined Osborne and Wilton 
in their reading. 

The reader will not do Wardleigh justice, if he regards 
his as one of those weak characters, who labour all their 
lives at the manufacture of the slabs, wherewith, accord- 
ing to the old proverb, a certain place is paved. He 
^ad not only much that was good and sound in his 
nature, but was capable of resolute self-command, as well 
^s generous self-denial, if his natural indolence could 
^^ sufficiently roused. His fiiendship with Wilton and 
Osborne, whom he valued far more highly than his 
sporting and easy-going friends at St Cuthberfs, was a 
^f ^t advantage to him. He saw them, his equals in 
^^^ty and birth, practising a very rigid self-discipline, 
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giving up habitually self-indulgences, of which they might 
have partaken, devoting themselves to hard steady work, 
and making, very little fuss about it. There was no 
difference between them and him, but the mere accident 
of the possession of money; and he could not help 
acknowledging to himself that he was making a very 
unworthy use of this, in the course he was pursuing. 
Companionship with Osborne, in particular, always brought 
home to him a sense of the duties he was neglecting ; 
and he was seldom entirely idle, when living in his 
society. Notwithstanding, too, his free participation in 
the pleasures, and sometimes the dissipations, of Oxford 
life, he had done a good deal of work at one time or 
another since he came up to St Cuthberfs. His sound 
♦scholarship, rare taste, and active powers of observation 
enabled him to supply to a greater extent, than would 
have been possible to most men, his neglect of the 
drudgery of actual study. " Mr. Wardleigh," the college 
tutor had said to him at collections, on the last occa- 
sion, "we all do justice to your abilities and general good 
behaviour. There is only one person in the college 
who does not do you justice, and that one person is 
yourself." 

Wardleigh had thought over these words more than 
once; and he now once more resolved to turn over a 
new leaf. He went over to Mr. Fowler, and asked per- 
mission to attend his lectures along with Wilton and 
Osborne. The parson, ^wdth whom Austin was a favourite 
— ^with whom, indeed, was he not one ? — ^made a few of 
his gruff and sarcastic remarks, but consented to his 
request The two other Oxonians were pleased to have 
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him, and lent him the notes which they had made on 
Mr. Fowler's Aristotle lecture. Wardleigh fagged like a 
dragon at these, as was his fashion after a long fit of 
idleness, and to such good purpose that, by the middle 
of September, he was able to take his part almost as well 
as his brother students. 

" It's a great pity, Austin," said Mr. Fowler, one day — 
" it's a great pity that you have got a heap of money of 
your own. If you hadn't a sixpence, there would be a 
good chance of your being chancellor or archbishop, 
instead of a hanger-on at the clubs and race-courses. 
The best thing that could happen to you would be that 
some one should relieve you of your cash altogether — 
and they are not unlikely to do it either," he added, 
after his usual fashion. " The man who divided mankind' 
into knaves and fools wasn't so far wrong." 

Wardleigh crimsoned to the temples, as he heard the 
remark, and noticed the half smile on the faces of his 
companions. But no one ever replied to, or was offended 
at, Mr. Fowler's asides, and the lecture proceeded without 
interruption. 

A month had gone by, during which Wardleigh had 
worked like a Trojan, when one morning he made his 
appearance at Laburnum Cottage with an open letter 
in his hand, and a face of considerable perplexity. 
"This is an awful nuisance," he began. "Here's a 
letter from Colonel Vesey, wanting me to join him in 
a deerstalking party in Inverness-shire. I don't want to 
go a bit I never wanted anything less in my life." 

"Nay, *by the dog then, O man,' to quote the 
Socratic phrase," answered Wilton, " why do you not 
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refuse? This is a free country, and no one can be 
compelled even to go deerstalking against his will." 

" Ah," said Wardleigh, " but Vesey declares that I 
engaged to go, and a Agreement's a Agreement all the 
world over." 

" Well, but did you agree ? " asked Wilton. 

" I don't remember making any agreement," returned 
his friend. " I recollect some chaff about it; but I should 
have said myself that I refused." 

" You told us you had," observed Osborne. " You 
said they had been trying to make you go up into 
Inverness some time in September, and you wouldn't" 

" That was my impression," said Wardleigh. " But 
Vesey writes as though I had positively promised to go, 
and I can't tell him he says what is not true." 

" You needn't do that," observed Wilton. " Tell him 
that your engagements here prevent your joining him. 
It really would be a pity for you to miss the rest of 
Fowler's lectures, when, as he declared only yesterday, 
you were getting on first-rate." 

"I'll think of it," said Wardleigh. "We don't go 
to Fowler to-day. I suppose you fellows are going to 
row, are you not?" 

" Yes, to Maidenhead lock. We shall start about five." 

" I shall join you, most likely," said Wardleigh ; " and 
I'll send you down some fish I have caught, for our 
supper afterwards." 

The fish arrived in due course, but not their giver. 
He was represented by a hasty note, saying that on reflec- 
tion he felt bound to go to Scotland, and had started by 
the night train ; but he meant positively to come back 
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after two days* stay, or three at the utmost He had 
taken his Aristotle with him in his pocket, and meant to 
read up carefully the chapters he might miss during his 
absence, so as to go on with Mr. Fowler's lectures. 

But, alas ! on the third day after Austin's departure, 
there came a letter to Mrs. Oldiield, desiring her to pack 
a portmanteau with a supply of clothes to last about 
a fortnight, together with a note of explanation to his two 
friends. It appeared that Cradock had made an engage- 
ment in his name to go with a party on an expedition 
to Staffa and lona. There were a certain number of 
persons between whom the expense was to be divided, 
and the party was a very select one. Cradock had made 
an earnest appeal to him not to throw them overboard. 
Austin hardly knew how he could refuse, though it vexed 
him beyond anything. He feared he could not get away 
before the end of the first week in October, and it would 
be useless, of course, to think of returning to Endicot 
to read then, seeing they would be removing in another 
week to Oxford. 

Wilton laid down the letter with a laugh, to which his 
companion did not respond. 

" I can't see the fun of it, Gerald," he said. " Austin 
is one of the finest feUows going in many ways, and 
would be so in many more, if he had only resolution to 
keep Barton, and Cradock, and that lot at arm's length." 

" But he hasn't," said Wilton. " Half the failures in 
life depend on * ifs.' " 

"He hasn't now, I allow," returned Osborne. "But, 
If I don't mistake, he wiU acquire it in a year or two. If 
^e has fits of idleness of this kind, there are also times 
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when he shows a very different spirit. You see if the 
day doesn't come when he will shake off these fellows 
altogether, and take a first-rate line. Just think what 
temptations he is under to take it easy ! He needn't do 
a stitch of work if he didn't like it." 

" You are right, as you always are, John," said Wilton. 
" I have no doubt, if I had been in his shoes, I should 
have gone to the bad altogether. I am sure I have no 
right to judge him." 

The reading went on during the last three or four 
weeks of the Long Vacation with greater vigour than ever. 
The Ethics were finished, the Plato thoroughly digested ; 
they had also fully mastered their Thucydides and 
-^schylus, their Horace, and a decade of Livy. They 
were, in fact, so forward with their books, that another 
good term's reading would leave them little more to do 
than to run through them again, and refresh their 
memories on the more important topics and difficult pas- 
sages. They were also greatly cheered by Mr. Fowler's 
parting words. 

"If you fellows stick to it," he said, "between this and 
May, your names, I expect, will be in Classis I. You 
are the best scholar, Gerald. Whoever grounded you, 
did it thoroughly. Who was it ? " 

" My father, first," answered Wilton. " He had me till 
I was twelve ; and Palmer, at Harchester, afterwards." 

" I guess they leathered you pretty well to keep you to 
it," observed Mr. Fowler, grimly. 

" You are right, sir," said Wilton, smiling. " They 
didn't spare the rod. I wasn't spoiled for want of it." 

" Thank 'em when you've got your first-class, if you 
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do get it," said the parson. "You certainly wouldn't 
have got it without — YouVe the best head, Osborne. 
Do you mean to go into orders ? " 

" I hope so," returned Osborne ; " I have looked to it 

all my life." 

"Glad to hear it Stay at Oxford and help young 
fellows. They want it, as much as ploughboys and clod- 
hoppers do, and more too ; and you'll be the man to do 

it. Be principal of his college some day," he muttered, 

" and not a bad one either. Neither of 'em would be fit 
to hold a candle to Austin, if he would work. But he 
won't, and there's an end to it" 

Two days after this, they were to return to Oxford. 
The last afternoon was passed in taking leave of the 
Hbmbys, the Girdwoods, the Elgoods, and one or two 
other families in the immediate neighbourhood, who had 
shown them civility. Wilton thought it better to pay his 
adieux to Miss Graham while in company with Osborne. 
Nothing but the ordinary courtesies of life had passed 
between them since the day of the accident; the par- 
ticulars of which were known to no one but themselves. 
All that the public had been told was that the strange 
horse had run away with them, and they had narrowly 
escaped an upset Wilton, who was weak in resisting a 
sudden impulse of temptation, but judged rightly enough 
when he gave himself time to deliberate, had resolved 
that it would not be right for him, whatever his ultimate 
intentions might be, to make any declaration of affection 
to Janet, as matters were now situated. He ought to 
wait till he had some position in the world— something 
to offer— at all events, the prospect of something. He 
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must wait, at the very least, until he had taken his 
degree. If he got his first, and a fellowship, that would 
be something — not much, but something. Perhaps he 
might speak .then. As for Janet, if his hopes really had 
any foundation, she would understand him and wait. They 
shook hands in Mr. Fowler's drawing-room, on the last 
day — as he and Osborne looked in on their way to th« 
station — as pleasant acquaintances might do. But a 
glance nevertheless, involuntary, but none the less 
significant on that account, was exchanged between them, 
and Wilton left the vicarage a happy man. 

He and Osborne were not the only Cuthbert's men in 
the train. While they were busied, after they had reached 
Oxford, in laboriously collecting their portmanteaus and 
book-boxes, Richard Bristowe had dashed off in a cab to 
his lodgings in the High Street, leaving the smart groom 
whom he had brought with him from Parleyfield to bring 
his luggage after him. Bristowe had passed the Long 
Vacation unusually quietly. He had devoted no less than 
two months to his mother, who had settled down at last 
in Cheltenham \ where she found many old Indians, not 
indisposed to cultivate the acquaintance of the wealthy 
widow, all disparaging rumours notwithstanding. She 
had secured a handsome suite of apartments at one of 
the best boarding-houses, and passed her days, after the 
custom of her kind, in morning promenades, evening 
whist, and scandal at all hours of the day. Dick 
found it by no means bad fun to pass a few weeks with 
her. The rooms were large and luxurious, the cuisine 
unexceptionable, and there was plenty of the kind of 
society which he more especially favoured. His pro- 
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gramme also so far succeeded that he contrived to get 
a cheque for two hundred pounds out of his mother, one 
evening when she was in high good humour after a run 

of luck at cards. 

With this money and his allowance, he reckoned he 
could carry on his game well enough, until the arrival 
of his twenty-fourth birthday in the June ensuing, when 
he would enter on his property, and bid defiance to Mr. 
Church for good and all. Early in September he paid 
a visit to Mrs. Swinbum at Parleyfield, taking with him 
his two showy horses, his smart cabriolet, and still smarter 
servant, designing to produce a sensation in the little 
town, and more particularly in the Widows* College, 
which could not fail to reach the ears and (as he hoped) 
excite the interest of Helen Osborne. In the first 
part of his scheme, at all events, he was successful His 
horses, and livery, and carriage, and money became the 
main topic of the ladies during the greater part of his 
stay \ and it was not possible but that Helen must have 
heard of him and his belongings times out of number. 

He even contrived to get admission to her society. 
Old Mr. Nixon occasionally dined at Mrs. Swinbum's 
house, and at one of these parties Dick picked an acquaint- 
ance with him, managing matters so cleverly that the 
old chaplain invited him to one of the tea-parties, which 
he now and then gave to the ladies of the college. 
Helen was present, and Richard was formally introduced 
to her by Mr. Nixon, who knew nothing at all about the 
fracas which had happened three years before. Bristowe 
was careful to be extremely respectfiil in his manner, 
and Miss Osborne judged it most becoming to condone 
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the past and treat him as she would any other chance 
acquaintance. Bristowe was much elated at this, putting 
his own coarse interpretation on her altered demeanour. 

" She has begun to find out that money doesn't grow 
on every bush, I judge," he said to himself. "Guess 
when I'm living at Orton Park " — 2. handsome house in 
the neighbourhood, which Dick contemplated renting in 
the ensuing summer — "she'll be glad enough of the 
chance of becoming its mistress ! " 

In this frame of mind he returned to Oxford, where 
Mr. Church had insisted on his going in for his degree. 
He was not much delighted at the sight of Wilton and 
Osborne emerging together from a second-class carriage, 
and learning from Cobbold, whom he met at the station, 
that they had passed the Long together. 

"I wonder whether that fellow Wilton really is after 
her?" he muttered to himself, as he stepped into his 
cab. " I somewhat fancy so, though I have never heard 
it from any one. Well, he couldn't very well make up 
to her, as he hasn't a shilling to put by the side of 
her sixpence ; and she wouldn't be mad enough to listen 
to him, if he did. But I like him none the better — in 
fact, I hate him all the more — for the possibility of the 
thing. He has sold me twice, but, I'll sell him the third 
time, or my name isn't Bristowe ! " 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE SUPPER-PARTY. 




LL the old set returned to St. Cuthbert's, 
with the exception of Venner, who had 
now taken his B.A. degree, and departed — 
no great loss to any one. Wilton had 
hoped that Bristowe would follow his friend's example. 
The former had been his full time in college — had, in 
fact, been obliged to remove into lodgings, as the reader 
has heard. He had always declared his intention of 
leaving after his third year, without troubling the schools, 
let his guardian say what he liked. But it appeared his 
guardian had said something which Bristowe, at all 
events, did not like ; and, as the powers given him under 
the old man's will were unusually great, Richard had 
been obliged to succumb. Ashburnham, Barton, and 
Cradock had also returned — the first-named, at all 
events, causing some surprise by his reappearance, but 
more satisfaction. Wilton did not share this. Ashburn- 
ham led public opinion in St Cuthberf s so decidedly 
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that Wilton had not courage, to oppose himself to it, 
though he well knew. he. ought to do so, and despised 
himself a good deal for his weakness. But though he 
regretted Ashburnham's presence, in some measure, on 
his own account, he regretted, it a good deal more on 
that of Austin. The latter had once more gone in for 
reading. It would seem as though the experience of 
Endicot really had carried the day in favour of hard 
work, after all. He asked Osborne's leave to join him 
and Wilton in their daily reading, assuring them that he 
was willing, to take exactly what books they had fixed 
for themselves, without the smallest alteration on his 
account. Both his friends, agreed without demur. In- 
deed, the remarks he often made, especially in philo- 
sophy and logic, were well worth the considering. 

" I can't tell you how the dear old boy interests me," 
said Osborne, ^s he and Wilton tramped it along the Seven 
Bridge Road one day in early winter. " If we can only 
keep him straight, his will be a splendid first," 

" I don't wonder at. your liking him, I am sure/' said 
Wilton. *' I never liked a fellow so well myself, unless 
it is you, John. And you know I quite agree in your 
estimate of him. But I doubt the splendid first-class, 
I must say. I doubt any first-class at all. His is a very 
fine mind, and he comes out now and then with things 
worth remembering. But he is often ignorant of facts, 
such as a passman ought to know. A fellow can't know 
things, however clever he may be, unless he has learned 
them, and Austin won't take the trouble to learn." 

" What's up now, then, Gerald ? He has been * learn- 
ing' pretty well this term, hasn't he?" 
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" Ah I but he*ll go off again. See if he doesn't 
There's my unlucky cousin Tom coming up to keep his 
Master's : and for the remaining weeks of the term there 
will be nothing but parties to hunt and shoot with people 
in the neighbourhood; wines, breakfasts, suppers, loo, 
vanjohn, and champagne luncheons in college itsel£ 
Tom is especially fond of Wardleigh, and, what's worse, 
Austin is very fond of him. He'll go off the rails again, 
I expect, and the train won't start again for a long time." 

" That would be a pity," said Osborne. " Won't it 
satisfy Austin, or rather Pilkington, if he goes to one or 
two parties, and then has done with it ? " 

"Worse luck, it won't satisfy either," said Wilton. 
"It's a difficult thing to refuse. I have been a fool 
about it myself rather. I have agreed to go to the grand 
supper Ashbumham gives on the day of Tom's arrival." 

" Supper ! " repeated Osborne, dubiously. " Have you 
really?" 

" Yes. I was afraid you would think me wrong, John, 
In fact, I blame myself. It was weak and foolish ; but 
it is only the loss of one evening, after all." 

" It isn't the loss of time," said Osborne, " but there 
may be a row with the dons." 

" You needn't be afraid of that," said Wilton, " The 
party is to be in Ashbumham's rooms, and he gets leave 
to have these things, in a way no one else can. I mean 
to come away from it early — ^as soon as I can without 
giving offence." 

On his return to his rooms, however, Wilton found a 
note from Ashbumham, which somewhat disturbed the 
satisfaction which he had expressed to Osborne, It 
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infonned him that the new dean had refused him the leave 
to have the party, which his predecessor had always 
granted. Of course, that was the dean's affair, and not 
Ashbumham's. The supper now was to take place at 
Hickman's, in Grinder's Lane, at the same hour which 
Ashbumham had previously named. 

Wilton had not bargained for this. The Holly Bush, 
kept by one Joseph Hickman, a sporting publican, was 
situated in one of the narrow lanes off the High Street ; 
and was a place where fast undergraduates were wont to 
give parties which the authorities discountenanced, and 
prevented, as far as they could do so. The premises 
were well suited for the purpose. Quite behind the inn, 
and accessible only through it, was a large room looking 
out on a walled garden. Nothing that passed in the 
room could be seen or heard from any of the public 
thoroughfares ; and if the proctor should pay a visit to 
the house, notice might be given of his approach in 
ample time to allow the occupants of the room to escape 
by the way of the garden before his arrival. The place 
was not so discreditable that it would amount to a serious 
slur on a man's character to be found there; but it 
would not conduce to raise Wilton's reputation with 
the dons ; and it was important for him to stand well 
with them, if he was to offer himself for a fellowship, as 
in the event of succeeding in the schools, he would 
certainly do. He could hardly, however, withdraw his 
acceptance of Ashbumham's invitation — so he persuaded 
himself. Ashbumham had not told him that the party 
was to be at his rooms, or that the dean had allowed 
it. To be sure, he might say that he found he had made 

T 
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a mistake, but he hoped, nevertheless, Ashbumham 
would excuse him under the circumstances — ^and his 
own wiser self told him that was what he ought to do. 
That was what old John would advise to a certainty, 
and old John was pretty safe to be right But he could 
not bring himself to encounter the polite contempt with 
which Ashbumham would receive such an excuse, or 
even the comments which Barton, and Cradock, and 
Cobbold, and the rest would bestow upon it He resolved 
to go, and to be wiser another time. We have all meant 
to be wiser " another time," I suppose, at some period 
of our lives, but found that it was easier said than done. 

The party took place in due season, and was voted by 
all present a great success. There were twelve at it, all 
of them pleasant and gentlemanly men, though some 
one or two of them — Barton and Cobbold, to wit — ^some- 
what loud in their style. But there was a good deal 
more wine drunk by the greater part of the guests, than 
at any party which Wilton had before attended. Wilton 
himself drank as sparingly as he could \ but he found 
it was not possible to avoid taking a good deal more 
than was his ordinary wont \ while several of the com- 
pany, who had observed no such abstinence, had, like 
the Baron of Bradwardine, become not only " ebrioli," 
but were fast verging to become " ebrii." It was time 
for him to take himself off. He accordingly watched 
his opportunity, and as the whole company stood up to 
drink the chairman's health with three times three, and 
as many cheers more as some of the company were 
capable of articulating, made his way to the door. But 
his cousin had noticed the manoeuvre. 
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"Hallo, Gerald!" he exclaimed, "don't go yet I 
shall be going myself in ten minutes or so, and we*ll 
walk down to Cuthbert's together. I have lots to tell 
you about the Harchester people. I was there last week, 
and dined with your father. I promised I would write 
by to-morrow's post, and tell him how I had found you." 

Wilton sat down again — he couldn't well do other- 
wise — and was obliged to drink off one or two more 
bumpers, which his neighbour. Hunt, who was fast 
succumbing to the influence of the mulled claret, pressed 
upon him with an earnestness which it was very trouble- 
some to gainsay. He found Tom Pilkington's ten 
minutes extraordinarily long ones ; and when at last his 
cousin did get up to depart, the two were followed down- 
stairs by half a dozen of the noisiest of the party ; whose 
spirits had reached an altitude, for which the routine 
of ordinary life was quite insufficient. Bursting out into 
the lane, they commenced hooting and yelling, saluting 
everji respectable citizen's door which they passed with 
a thundering double knock, and replying with interest to 
the angry remonstrances addressed to them from the first- 
floor windows. As ill luck would have it, one of the city 
police chanced to be passing that way, and was witness 
of their gambols. He had been newly admitted to the 
force, and was impressed with the idea of distinguishing 
himself in the eyes of his superiors, by suppressing an 
outrage of the gownsmen on the peaceable townsfolk. 

"Now then, gentlemen," he began, addressing Hunt, 
who appeared to be the leader of the rioters, " I must 
trouble you to go quietly home. We have orders not 
to allow a disturbance of this kind." 
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" You are an exemplary young man, and deserve pro- 
motion for your good conduct," replied Hunt "Can 
we do nothing to show our sense of the propriety of your 
behaviour?" 

" I'll do my best, for one," said Cobbold, administering 
at the same time a smart knock to the crown of the police- 
man's hat, and driving it down on his shoulders. " Now 
then, Bobby," he continued, catching the man by the 
arms and spinning him round, "turn about three times, 
and catch whom you may." 

The policeman struggled hard to release himself from 
his tormentors. He first endeavoured to rid himself of 
his hat, but the lining had caught under his chin, and 
stuck fast. Beginning to wax wroth, he slid his hand 
into his pocket, intending to draw out his staff. But the 
manoeuvre was instanfly perceived. Both his hands were 
pinned by his assailants, while Cobbold possessed himself 
of the staff, notifying the fact by a smart tap with it on its 
late owner's elbow, known to boys as a " funny-boner." 

The man grew seriously angry. He fought furiously 
with his antagonists, shouting at the top of his voice for 
help. The party had now been increased by Bristowe, 
whose lodgings were situated close at hand, and who had 
heard the disturbance. He, nothing loth, joined in the 
persecution of the unhappy blue, now perfectly helpless 
in the hands of his persecutors. 

By this time, one or two persons had come out of the 
houses, and attempted his rescue. But the under- 
graduates were more than a match for these new anta- 
gonists, who were driven back with considerable damage 
to themselves. They returned to the charge, however 
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reinforced by some fresh volunteers, outnumbering the 
gownsmen. Wilton had not hitherto taken any part in 
the fracas. But he now found himself attacked by a 
stout-built fellow, a stable-helper apparently — in a suit of 
corduroys, and a billycock hat — ^who attempted to collar 
him. He shook himself free, however, of the man, though 
not without the loss of his neckcloth, and was about to 
take himself out of a fray in which he had no desire to 
join, when he heard a voice at a little distance crying, 
" Wilton, Wilton, come and help us." 

He looked sharply round, and saw, though very in- 
distinctly, several men, some townsmen and some under- 
graduates, struggling in a dark comer of the alley. The 
voice sounded like Bristowe's, and he was hesitating 
whether to comply with the request, when suddenly a 
shout was raised, "The proctor, the proctor!" and the 
velvet sleeves were visible, by the light of the gas lamp 
at the upper end of the lane. 

Sauve qui peut was now the order of the day. The 
roughs were knocked right and left ; the policeman, 
dismissed with a final facer, staggered and fell, striking 
the back of his head on the flags ; and the gownsmen 
vanished, like ghosts at cockcrow, from the street, not 
one remaining by the time that the proctor had reached 
the scene of action. 

The party reassembled outside St Cuthbert^s, a few 
minutes afterwards, and Wilton was about to ring the 
porter's bell, when Cobbold interposed. 

" I say," he said, " that won't do. All our names will 
be taken down if we go in through the college gate, and 
we shall be nabbed." 
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" The blues don't know that we belong to Cuthbert's," 
suggested Hunt 

" Yes, they do, though," said Cobbold. " There was 
a fellow close after Wardleigh and me, and he saw us 
turn down the lane here. I'm not sure he didn't follow 
us, and is not hiding behind the buttress there. Anyhow 
it's ten to one that he's on our trail." 

" What's to be done, then ? " said another of the party. 
" We can't stay out of college all night We should get 
into a much worse row if we did" 

" Bless your innocence ! " said Cobbold, " we are not 
going to do anything of the kind. Just come this way, 
will you ? We'll sell our spy altogether. He'll think we 
have only been chaffing here, and have gone on to some 
other college." 

He led the way, as he spoke, down the street running 
along the side of St Cuthbert's, until he reached a gate- 
way leading into a dark passage. At the end of this was 
a door which had been left unbolted, and which, they 
found, opened into the Principal's garden. Taking down 
a ladder, which was fastened against the wall, Cobbold 
placed it against a building which seemed to be a coal- 
shed or an outhouse of some kind. They all mounted 
by this to the roof, and let themselves down on the other 
side by the rain-water pipe under the eaves. They now 
found themselves in a small court, in which the college 
dustholes, etc., were situated. The door leading to this 
from the principal quadrangle was locked. But the 
window of Cobbold's bedroom on the ground floor looked 
out that way. Throwing this up, Cobbold lifted up and 
drew out the bar, which had been intended to prevent 
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entrance or exit ; he climbed in, followed by the others. 
He then replaced the bar, and closed the window. 

"There, gentlemen," he said, when the party were 
assembled in his sitting-room. " That's what it is to be 
in good company, you see." 

" Very select, indeed, your company is. Master Jerry," 
observed Wardleigh. "But, I say, how about the ladder? 
Old Blewitt's bedroom looks out that way. Guess hell 
see it in the morning, and smell a rat." 

" Guess he won't," retorted Cobbold. " His sense of 
smell is none so keen as that He'll think that Joe 
Hicks, the gardener, has been cleaning out the gutters." 

" I dare say," said Hunt. " But how about Joe Hicks 
himself? H^ll not think that he's been cleaning out the 
gutters, any way." 

" You needn't trouble yourself about Joseph Hicks," 
said Cobbold. "He won't be surprised to find the 
ladder there. 'Tisn't the first time that he has found it 
has moved itself in the course of the night Well, now 
then, gentlemen, what next ? Will you take any further 
refreshment, or shall we seek the downy ? " 

" The downy for me," said Hunt, with a yawn ; and 
the others coinciding in this decision, the party broke up. 

Wilton retired to his rooms, greatly annoyed at what 
had taken place. He had made two or three grave 
mistakes. In the first place, he saw now, more plainly 
than ever, that he ought not to have gone to the 
party at all. His notion — that he could get away half an 
hour after supper was over — had proved a complete 
mistake. It would have been very difficult for him to 
have done so without giving more offence than he cared 
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to do — much more ofTence than could have ensued from 
his declining the party altogether. Then he ought to 
have gone instantly home, when the row with the police- 
man began. But he was walking between Pilkington 
and Wardleigh at the time, with his arms through theirs, 
and he did not like to leave them. Still more decidedly 
ought he to have refused to shirk into college through 
the Principal's garden. But then, if he had persisted in 
entering by the gate, it would probably have involved 
the detection of all the party. Well, at all events, it could 
not be helped now. He ought not to have gone at all 
— that was the only thing clear. Once more, he must be 
" wiser in future." 

He went to bed, and rising early next morning, reso- 
lutely sported his oak against all comers. He knew that 
Pilkington, having nothing else in particular to do that 
morning, would propose to pass it in his rooms, to his 
entire loss of the day's reading. Gerald was of opinion 
that he had already sacrificed sufficient tioie to his cousin, 
who (to say the truth) he heartily wished had been going 
to take his degree at Jericho, if he could do so, rather 
than at Oxford. It was a day, too, when there were no 
college lectures, and therefore suitable for a long morning 
over Herodotus and Virgil. 

" Tom will be down here about half-past ten, I expect," 
he muttered, as he sat down to read. " He won't have 
done his breakfast before ten, and it will take him half 
an hour to walk down here." His anticipations were 
verified. He was left in peace until the college clock 
had sounded the half-hour after ten, and then there came 
a heavy knock at the outer door, to which Wilton paid 
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no attention. It was repeated again and again, louder 
each time ; but Wilton remained deaf to the summons. 

"Tired out at last," he muttered, as he heard the 
footsteps descending the staircase. But ten minutes 
afterwards he heard the footsteps again, and a key ap- 
plied to the lock. Presently his scout entered. 

" Beg your pardon, sir, there's a man here that wants 
to see you particular, and won't take no denial." 

" A man ? What do you mean ? Mr. Pilkington, hey ? " 

"Mr. Pilkington, sir? No, sir. I shouldn't presume 
to call he * a man.' " 

" Who is it, then ? If it's anybody with a bill " 

"No, sir, I shouldn't let in no one with a bill. I 
knows my duty better than that, I hope." 

" Who is it, then ? I am very busy, and I can't see 
any one." 

" Well, sir, it's a man who says he has got something 
of consequence belonging to you." 

" Show him in, then," said Wilton, thinking it would 
be the least loss of time to have it out with the fellow at 
once. 

The scout complied, and introduced a short, stout- 
built man, in a fustian suit, carrying a billycock hat in 
his hand. He cast a keen look at Wilton as he entered, 
and was apparently satisfied with the result of his 
scrutiny : for he exchanged the somewhat hesitating gait, 
which had distinguished him on entering, for a more 
assured demeanour. Wilton also cast a hasty glance at 
his visitor. The result of his examination was not so 
satisfactory. Neither party spoke for a minute or two — 
waiting, in fact, until Mr. Larkins (who possessed more 
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than the regulation amount of the curiosity always apper- 
taining to Oxford bedmakers) had taken his departure. 
This he did with great reluctance, when he had become 
fully aware of the fact that they would not proceed to 
business, as long as he remained in their company. He 
left the room accordingly, closing the door behind him. 
Then the stranger spoke. 

" Morning, Mr. Wilton. You remembers meeting me, 
I dare say, last night in Grinder's Lane ? '' 

" I don't know who you are, or what you want" 

" Well, sir, my name is Joel Sparks, since you pleases 
to inquire ; and there's others wants me, if you don't 
The perlice is making all sorts of inquiries, and so is the 
proctor's men. Nobody knows who the gents were, or 
where they comed from — ^no one, that is, 'cept me. I 
know where one of them come from, anyhow." 

" You had better say plainly what you want with me." 

" Well, sir, the first thing I want is to give you back 
yom: neck-handkercher." He drew forth Wilton's cravat 
as he spoke, and held it up. "A. G. W. it's got marked on 
it P'raps I shouldn't have found out who they initials 
belonged to, if I hadn't heerd some one call out * Wilton, 
Wilton,' and hadn't seen you young gents turn into the 
Principal's garden " 

" What do you want with me ?" again inquired Wilton. 
" Speak plainly." 

" I expects something, in the first place, for bringing 
back your handkercher; and after that, I should like 
to know whether you wishes me to go to the proctor, 
and give him the information he wants. Mr. Halford — 
he'd pay me handsome for it, he would I am a poor 
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man, and can't afford to lose the money, you see. But 
I don't want to get young gents into trouble " 

" How much do you want me to pay you ? " again 
struck in Wilton. He had been rapidly considering the 
question. The complication was growing very awkward 
indeed. No doubt the man could and would execute 
his threat ; and if so, the consequences would be most 
serious, not only to" himself, but to Wardleigh and the 
rest If it was known that he had been one of the 
rioters, suspicion would be at once directed to the others. 
Moreover, the man had seen the party enter the Prin- 
cipal's garden. He must know, therefore, that they 
belonged to St. Cuthbert's. Once put such a clue as 
this into the proctor's hands, and discovery would soon 
follow. To do Wilton justice, he thought less of himself 
than of his friends. But, even so far as he himself was 
concerned, it would probably be the ruin of his prospects, 
if this matter came before the ears of the college authorities. 

*' Of course I don't wish it known," he said. " You 
must know that as well as I do. You do know it, in fact, 
or you would not have come here. How much do you 
want? Say it out at once." 

"Well, sir, I was a-thinking that a five-pound note 
wouldn't be much out — not, it may be," added Mr. 
Sparks, reflectively, " that I should get as much as five 
pound from the proctor, nor from the perlice neither, 
though their backs is put up, I hear, at the way in which 
Jem Hutchins was knocked about by you young gents 
last night But, then, the information ain't of so much 
vally to them as it is to you, you see." 

Five pounds. It was a large sum for Wilton to pay 
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— pretty nearly all he had in his purse. But there was no 
help for it He could not condescend to chaffer with 
the man. He felt humiliated enough at paying the 
money at all ; but to higgle with him for sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns was a further depth of degradation, to 
which he could not descend. He took out his purse, and 
drew out five sovereigns. 

" How am I to be sure," he said, " that when I have 
paid you this money you won't go to the proctors, and 
tell them everything? There, don't affect to be indig- 
nant If you had been an honest man, you would not 
have come here at all." 

" Well, if you think I ain't honest, you had better have 
nothing to do with me," said Mr. Sparks, austerely, 
moving to the door as he spoke. Perceiving, however, 
that Wilton made no effort to stop him, he thought better 
of it, and paused. 

"You ain't going to give me them five sovereigns, 
then, Mr. Wilton," he said, doubtfully. 

" Yes, I am," returned Wilton, "but on condition that 
you sign a receipt for them." 

" A receipt, sir I Well, I'm agreeable, if you'll write 
it out" 

Wilton accordingly took a pen, and wrote : " For 
bringing me back my cravat, which I lost in Grinder's 
Lane, on Thursday, Dec. loth, ;;^5." 

"There," he said, when his visitor had affixed a 
sprawling "Joel Sparks" to this document, "there, I 
shall keep that It will show plainly enough how much 
of my money you have taken, and what for." 

Joel scratched his head doubtfully, pocketed the five 
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sovereigns, and vanished. He descended the staircase, 
and was making his way across the quadrangle with all 
possible speed, when he ran full tilt against a person who 
had just passed through the entrance gate — the very last 
person in Oxford whom he desired to see. 

" Hallo ! " exclaimed Bristowe, the individual in ques- 
tion, "what you here, Joel — here ! of all the places in the 
world ? What ! have you repented of your wickedness, 
and been to Mr. Cradock's rooms to confess to him ? " 

"Don'tee, Mr. Bristowe, now don'tee!" broke in 
Joel, with a whine of entreaty. " I haven't been near Mr. 
Cradock. I don't know what I have got to do with he." 

" To do with him ! '' repeated Bristowe. " Why, to ask 
his pardon, to be sure, for doing him out of the stakes 
last May." 

" I don't know what you mean, Mr. Bristowe." 

" Oh, you don't ! It wasn't you, then, that I saw on 
the course, near South Leigh, disguised in a dark smock 
frock, and a red handkerchief round your head, hiding in 
the hedge ? " 

** Hush, sir ! don't speak so loud. You are too much 
of a gentleman to betray a poor man, I knows you are. 
And if I was there, it was nuffin but a haccident" 

" Oh ay, an accident — an accident done on purpose, 
Joel ! Do you think your precious friend. Jack Ragg, 
didn't tell me of the heavy bets you had made on Mr. 
Sheringham's horse ? Why, you pouched ten pounds by 
the job ; and that, I suppose, accounts for your having 
a better suit of clothes on, than I ever saw you with 
before." 

" Please stop, Mr. Bristowe ; I shall be ruinated for 
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life— lose my place at the stable, and I don't know what 
besides, if any one hears you." 

"I'U speak lower then; but I choose to know what 
you have come here for. If you haven't been to Mr. 
Cradock's rooms, where have you been ? " 

" I have been to Mr. Wilton's, if you will know," said 
Sparks, who had no time to invent a lie. 

"Mr. Wilton's!" repeated Bristowe, greatly surprised 
and interested. "What on earth have you to do with 
him? Out with it ; I will know, I teU you." 

" I see him last night in Grinder's Lane, a-joining in 
the assault on the pedice," rejoined Sparks, sulkily. "He 
left his neck-handkercher in my hand, and I followed he 
and a lot of others, and sees them turn into Dr. Blewit^s 
garden. You wasn't there, I knows, Mr. Bristowe." 

This was true ; Bristowe having regained his lodgings 
through the back door, the moment the notice of the 
proctor's approach had been given. 

" But please, sir, let me go. I've told you all — ^I have, 
indeed." 

" Perhaps, Joel ; but I haven't told you all," rejoined 
the other. " Come up into my rooms, and I will tell you." 




CHAPTER XIX. 



THE MONEY-LENDER. 




S the door closed behind his visitor, Wilton 
threw himself into a chair with a feeling 
of degradation, which he had never known 
before. What had he done? He had bribed 
a low ruffian to hold his tongue — had made himself a 
sharer with him in a disgraceful secret. What would 
his father think of him? or Osborne, or Mr. Fowler? or, 
above all, Janet Graham ? He felt so deeply stung, as 
this last thought occurred to him, that he was on the 
point of rushing off to Mr. Ingram, or the Principal, or 
the proctor himself, and confessing everything. 

But he had persuaded himself that he could not do 
that, and there was no use in brooding over uncomfortable 
thoughts. After half an hour or so, he sat down to his 
reading again, and for the next five days allowed himself 
less intermission from study than ever, finding hard work 
the best remedy for restless thoughts. In another week 
the vacation began, and the college was left to its periodi- 
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cal quiet Wilton intended to have gone home for the 
Christmas week only. But on his return to Harchester, 
he found that his father, who had long been failing, had 
been taken dangerously ill the day before his arrival, and 
lay in a most precarious state. He lingered till the 
beginning of the New Year, and then died It was found 
he had left only just money enough to pay his debts and 
funeral expenses. The sum set apart to meet Wilton's 
education was exhausted, all but some sixty or seventy 
pounds. This would suffice to pay his way for another 
half-year. After that he must provide for himself. 

It was with a very heavy heart that Wilton returned to 
Oxford. Independently of natural sorrow for his loss, he 
had always hoped that his father, though unable to assist 
him with money, might be able, in the event of his failure 
in obtaining a fellowship, to procure him some appoint- 
ment — as a tutor in a family perhaps, or a mastership at 
a school This hope was now cut off, and everything 
turned on the issue of his examination in the schools. 

Osborne and Wardleigh both came to his rooms on 
the evening of his return, to express their sympathy 
with him in his loss. Old Austin had been reading, one- 
half the vacation, "like a house on fire," as he expressed it. 
He had engaged a new tutor, one of the crack science men 
of the day, with whom he had gone through half the Ethics 
already, and who was "just old Fowler over again," Ward- 
leigh said, " only not so amusing to talk to." Mr. Surtees 
had, on his part, conceived a very high idea of his new 
pupil ; and, though it was clear to him that he must have 
wasted a good deal of time, spoke confidently of his 
success, if he would only stick to it now. But stick to 
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it he must, or he would fail. Wardleigh did stick to it — 
until the middle of January. Then he was persuaded to 
go up, just for one night, to a party at Ashbumham's, 
who had now left Oxford, and settled in luxurious 
bachelor's rooms, near the Haymarket He had got 
several of the old set together, and besought Wardleigh, 
in moving terms, to favour him with his company " for 
that night only !" Austin went, and did not return till 
the last day of the vacation. Fortunately Mr. Surtees 
knew nothing of his pupil's movements, and imagined he 
had merely gone, as almost all men did, even when read- 
ing their hardest for their degree, to pass a fortnight at 
home during the vacation. Austin had come back again, 
once more brimful of good resolutions. He was joyous 
as ever, and rattled away, though somewhat subdued in 
tone by his friend's recent bereavement. 

It was impossible not to take heart in his company. 
Nevertheless, when the oak was shut behind him and 
Osborne, Wilton sat down again before his fire in no 
comfortable frame of mind. Osborne's appearance had 
given him quite a shocL The latter had seemed to be 
in his usual spirits, nor did Wardleigh appear to notice 
anything unusual in his looks. It might be that the 
scenes Wilton had recently passed through had rendered 
him more sensitive on the subject ; but there could, he 
feared, be now no doubt that John was alarmingly ill. 
It was only a few weeks since he had parted firom him, 
but Osborne appeared to have grown perceptibly thinner, 
paler, and more feeble in the time. He had a bad 
cough, too, only heard now and then, but very distressing 
to his ear. He wondered that his mother and sister 

u 
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should have allowed him to return to Oxford in such a 
state; and then he discovered that John had not been 
home at all, having alleged some excuse which seemed to 
have passed current with Mrs. Osborne. But Wilton 
strongly suspected that his real motive was an unwilling- 
ness to alarm them by his appearance. 

After carefully weighing the matter, he resolved to 
speak to Osborne himself; and the next evening, accord- 
ingly, when they had finished their work for the day, 
and were about to take tea togedier, Wilton broached 
the subject 

"John," he said, "I don't like that cough of yours." 

''I don't know that I myself like it overmuch, old 
fellow," said Osborne, quietly, "for the matter of that 
A cough isn't a thing that any one is particularly fond 
of." 

"You know what I mean. You ought to take care 
of yourself." 

"I do take all possible care of myself," replied 
Osborne. " I don't know what more I could do." 

" You might see a doctor," said Wilton. 

"Suppose I have seen one?" returned the other. 

" Have you, indeed ?" returned Wilton. " I am glad to 
hear that Whom have you seen ?" 

" Wotton," returned Osborne. " Three weeks ago." 

"And what did he tell you?" asked Wilton, 
anxiously. 

"Told me what I knew well before — ^that my chest 
wasn't strong ; that I mustn't overwork myself; that I — 
that I must not hope to be a very long-lived man. My 
dear old Gerald," he said suddenly, changing his ton^ 
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"did you think that could be any news to me? You 
know when, and how, my father died ?" 

" Yes, yes," answered Wilton, hastily. " But he over- 
worked himself " 

" That is what you think," said Osborne. " I know 
better. If he had left his work undone, his neglect of it 
would have worried him into his grave quite as soon, 
only not so happily. Trust me, he weighed the thing 
well, and counted the cost So, I hope, have I. But 
don't look so sad. I don't know that I am going to 
die. Wotton didn't tell me that I may yet get quite 
well and strong, and live as long as any one, or it may 
be that I shall — ^not Only be sure of two things, 
Gerald — one, that I work no more than I believe my 
strength is equal toj I should consider that I was 
doing wrong, if I were to work more : and the other, 
that I should be none the better, but certainly the worse, 
for giving up my work. Thank you for all your care and 
thought of me, Gerald, and do not think me ungrateful 
if I ask you not to recur to this subject" 

Wilton wrung his friend's hand, and took leave of him 
for the night in silence. He complied with Osborne's 
request, and said nothing for the future respecting his 
health. But he often went away from their meetings sad 
at heart John remained quiet and composed as ever, 
and the readings went on with uninterrupted regularity. 
Steady and solid progress was made, and no one could 
doubt what would be the issue of his examination. But 
Wilton kept fanc3dng that there was from day to day — 
certainly from week to week — a very slight, a scarcely 
distinguishable, change, but still a change for the worse. 
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Osborne coughed oftener ; he was more indisposed for 
exercise ; spoke seldomer ; walked more feebly. Still the 
time passed on. The trial would soon be over. Then his 
conscience would be at rest ; he might go down to the 
seaside to recruit, and come aU right again. It was far 
from being a hopeless affair, but it was a very anxious one. 
WUton had other causes of anxiety that spring, more 
personal to himself. He heard casually, a day or two 
after his return, that the case of the policeman Hutchins 
was attracting a good deal of attention. It appeared that 
in falling he had sustained some injury from which he had 
not yet recovered. At first it had been thought that he 
was simply bruised, or had sprained one of the sinews of 
his leg. But after two or three weeks it was discovered 
that the spine had been injured, and he was ordered to 
keep his bed for some weeks to come. He did not 
appear to improve as had been hoped ; and the infirmary 
doctors began to shake their heads over the case. A 
good deal of indignation was expressed in the town, 
accompanied with some expressions of dissatisfaction 
that the police had failed to discover the perpetrators of 
this wanton outrage. Mr. Halford, whose affection for 
imdergraduates had not been increased by his treatment 
in the theatre, had offered a considerable reward to any 
one who would give information leading to the detection 
of the offender. Wilton had an uncomfortable feeling 
that he had not heard the last of the busmess ; and this 
anticipation was unhappily verified, not long after his 
return. Re-entering his rooms, one morning after lecture, 
he found a visitor, only too well known to him— no other, 
m fact, than Joel Sparks 
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" Morning, Mr. Wilton," he began, as Gerald closed 
the door behind him. " I hope I sees you well." 

" I am very well, I thank you," answered Gerald, coldly. 
" But I am also very busy — ^busy with matters of great 
importance, and " 

"Well, sir, / comes on bisness of importance," 
rejoined JoeL "'Spects you'll think it so, when you 
comes to hear it" 

" What is it, then ? " asked Wilton, affecting an indiffer- 
ence he was very far from feeling. 

" Ifs this here young man, sir, or rather his fambly — 
Hutchins his name is ; you knows who I mean." 

Wilton nodded. 

" Hutchins is very bad," went on Joel, " and the 
doctors begins to think as he won't never be no better." 

" I am sorry for it, I am sure," said Wilton. " But it 
wasn't I that hurt him. No one knows that better than 
you do. Sparks." 

" I, sir ? " retorted Sparks, briskly. " / don't know who 
'twas that hurt him, or who didn't / don't say that it 
was you, mind you, but there's those that does." 

" Those that say I did it ? " exclaimed Wilton, sharply. 
" Who are they ? " 

Mr. Sparks resorted to his usual expedient when 
labouring under a difficulty, and applied his nails to his 
scalp for a minute or two before answering. 

" Jem Hutchins hisself says so," he answered at last 
" He didn't know you at first, he says, but he's learned 
all about it since. His mother, that's a widow that lives 
in St Ebbe's, has got hold on it — ^from Jem, I suppose — 
anyhow she has got hold on it I heerd her a-using of 
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your name pretty free, when I went in to see Jem last 
night I didn't want you to get into trouble, because 
I knows you are a gent as is willing to pay/' 

" You have come here, in feet, to extort more money 
from me," exclaimed Wilton, bitterly. 

'* /don't want no more money," said Joel, in a tone of 
outraged virtue. " It's the fembly." 

" How much do the femily want? " rejoined Wilton, in 
the same tone as before. 

" Why, you see, Mr. Wilton, 'tis a heavy loss, this here, 
to poor folk. I don't say but what Jem may have 
a pension. But a pension ain't the same thing as a man's 
wages. And then his illness is an expense, and there's 
the mother's feelings to be considered " 

" No more of this palaver," broke in Wilton, impatiently. 
" Say at once what you want" 

''Mrs. Hutchins looks to having ten pounds from 
you," answered Joel, somewhat impressed by Wilton's 
manner, and answering in consequence with less circum- 
locution than usual. 

" Ten pounds I " repeated Wilton. " How in the 
world am I to pay it ? " he muttered to himself. — " And 
if I were to pay it, it would only lead to another demand 
like it," he added, addressing Joel. 

" Don't go for to say that, Mr. Wilton," said Sparks, 
with the same air of injured innocence as before. 
" There ain't no fear of that Mrs, Hutchins would be 
willing to give you a paper, declaring as she had nothing 
to lay to your charge about this here matter." 

"Well, I can't stay now," said Wilton. "I have- an 
engagement Come back this evening at eight o'clock. 
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and I'll give you an answer. There, don't look like 
that, man/' he added, impatiently, as he saw a blank 
expression overspread Mr. Sparks's features. " I am not 
going to run away between this and eight o'clock." 

" I didn't entertain no such a fancy, Mr. Wilton. But, 
you see, this here woman is getting fidgety, and there's 
they as wants it took up against the young gents, and 
p'raps they'll talk her round. You know what women is." 

" I can't stop palavering with you," said Wilton, more 
sharply than before. " Come back here at eight o'clock, 
if you like it. If not," he added, desperately, " do your 
worst" 

" I won't stay no longer," said Joel, submissively. " I 
hopes you'll have the money ready this evening." 

Wilton sat down before his fire, to think what was to 
be done. If he refused to pay this money, he had no 
doubt the matter would be reported to Mr. Halford; 
and that Mr. Halford would take it up with all possible 
severity. He could not deny that he had been present in 
the lane, and had taken part in the scuffle. Nor could 
he dispute the fact that he had paid Joel five pounds 
to hold his tongue about it. He had thought to render 
it impossible for Sparks to come forward by the receipt 
he had taken from him. But Joel had been too clever 
for him. The information would not be brought forward 
in his name. He would come in only as a witness, and 
as a witness his testimony would be more damaging 
to him, than if he had been the informer. The question 
was — ^Was it any good to pay this ten pounds ? Would it 
secure silence ? Well, there did seem a likelihood that 
it would. If he should again be charged, the police- 
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man, at all events, could not be brought in evidence, nor 
any of his family ; and without them it would be im- 
possible to make out any case against him. It was only 
for the next few months that he wanted to keep the thing 
quiet If he once succeeded in getting a fellowship, 
they were welcome to say what they liked. And if he 
were to be rusticated now, it would be simple and certain 
ruin to him. He must pay this ten pounds. That was 
his only hope. It might be a forlorn hope, but it was 
the only one. But where was he to get ten poimds 
from? There would be some money, sixty pounds, 
perhaps, payable to him, but not for a month or two. 
It was idle, of course, to hope that Joel would wait till 
then. He might borrow of one of his friends till then — 
but of whom ? Wardleigh would be the person to whom 
he would most naturally resort; for John Osborne, he 
knew, could no more raise a ten-pound note at the 
present moment, than he could himself. But Wardleigh, 
most unfortunately, was absent from Oxford. He was in 
London about some legal business relating to the Endicot 
property. He had gone that morning, and probably 
would not be back for several days. There was no one 
else of whom he could bring himself to ask the favour, or 
who would be likely to comply with it, if he did. What 
means had he of raising money ? Next to none, he was 
obliged to confess to himself, as he turned the matter 
over in his mind. He had an old silver hunting watch, 
which had been given to him when he was a boy at 
school, and a silver pencil-case which had belonged ta 
Ws mother. But he probably would not succeed in 
raising three sovereigns on both of them together j nor 
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could he sell his furniture or books. The former con- 
sisted of old second-hand chairs and tables, taken of the 
last occupant at a low valuation. They would fetch very 
little, and any attempt to dispose of them would look 
very strange and suspicious. 

All of a moment it occurred to him that he had 
received a letter, only a few days before, from a man 
who offered to lend him money, should he be in need 
of it, on "his own personal security, and at a very 
reasonable rate of interest" He had thrown the letter 
aside at the time, scarcely taking notice of the contents. 
But now he reflected that he might possibly avail himself 
of this resource. Of course, money-lenders were persons 
to be avoided — synonymous in most men's minds with 
reckless extravagance and ruin. But there was no rule 
without an exception. He only wanted the loan of ten 
pounds for two months or so. Well, the interest upon 
that — even if it were high — could not be very much. 
Allow it to be ten per cent That would be only ten 
shillings a year, and only a third of that for a quarter 
of a year. Allowing that he borrowed twenty pounds, 
he could not have to pay more than ten shillings for the 
use of it ; and if he was to obtain a loan, it had better 
be for twenty pounds. It was unhappily probable 
enough that another demand might be made upon him 
before the examination came on, and it would be as well 
for him to have the means of meeting it — there could 
be no harm in trjdng, at all events. He remembered 
that he had thrown the money-lender's letter into a 
waste-paper basket in a cupboard, which was cleaned out 
by his bedmaker, though at very rare intervals. He set 
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himself to work, and presently exhumed the document in 
question from the heap of rubbish. It ran as follows : — 

"13, Lower Stanmore Street, London, 

"Jan. 19th, 1844. 

"Sir, 

"I am prepared to make small advances of 

money to members of the University, on their own 

personal security, at three, six, or twelve months' date. 

Should you be desirous of any acconmiodation of this 

description, yoiu: communication to that effect will be 

immediately attended to. I have the honour to be, sir, 

your very obedient servant, 

"John Lesley." 

" There appears no reason why he shouldn't lend me 
the money, as well as any one else," thought Wilton. 
He says * members of the University.' Anyhow, I'll try." 

He sat down accordingly, and wrote a letter, stating 
that he had received Mr. Lesley's advertisement — that 
circumstances had occurred which rendered a loan of 
twenty pounds for three months desirable. He would 
be glad to know if Mr. Lesley could supply him with 
this at his earliest convenience, and upon what terms. 

" I have thought the matter over. Sparks," said Wilton, 
when that worthy again presented himself, "and I am pre- 
pared to pay you this money on condition of my receiving 
the paper, of which you spoke, from the policeman," 

"You are a gentleman, sir," said Joel, admiringly. 
" I told him you was. Mr. Wilton, says I " 

" But I cannot give it you for two days to come, and 
perhaps three, or even four " 
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" Not for four days," repeated Joel, dubiously. " I'm 
half afeared — I don't know what Jem — ^leastways what 
Mrs. Hutchins — ^will say ; I said as I was sure you'd pay 
the money right down." 

"Just listen to me, Sparks," broke in Wilton. "To 
pay you this money, I must borrow it myself. I have 
written to do so, and expect the answer the day after 
to-morrow. But the money may not be paid to my 
account then, as some forms may have to be gone 
through. If this should be the case, you would have to 
wait until they are completed. If you don't Hke this, 
you may take any steps you please. I am so worried 
about the thing, that I hardly care what happens." 

"I beg pardon, Mr. Wilton, if I spoke hasty," said 
Sparks, who perceived that he had gone far enough. 
" I am quite sure, under the circumstances you mention, 
they^U be willing to wait If you says when I'm to 
come, that will do — ^thiat is," added Mr. Sparks prudently, 
" if so be the time you names is reasonable." 

" Very well," said Wilton. " This is Monday. If you 
come on Friday afternoon, I shall be ready." 

" Friday afternoon," repeated JoeL " S'pose we says 
Saturday morning. I don't wish to hurry no gentleman, 
I don't" 

Wilton pursued the same policy during the Tuesday, 
taking care to fill up his whole time with work, either in 
Osborne's rooms or his own, so as to give his thoughts 
full employment On the Wednesday morning the ex- 
pected answer from Mr. Lesley arrived. Wilton opened 
it with some trepidation, and read — 
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'* 13, Lower Stanmore Street, Jan. 25th, 1844. 

" Dear Sir, 

"We have much pleasure in supplying you 
with the accommodation you require. As a scholar of 
St Cuthbert's College, your personal note of hand will 
suffice. We therefore send you a bill for five and 
twenty pounds (we do not advance sums under that 
amount), together with the amount of interest reckoned 
for three months at six per cent, and the cost of postage 
and stamps. If you will sign the bill and return it to us 
through the post, we will duly by return forward you a 
bank post-bill for the amount Your faithful servant, 

"John Lesley. 

" G. Wilton, Esq., St Cuthbert*s College, OxforcL" 

" Six per cent," thought Wilton ; " reasonable enough 
under the circumstances ; and I may as well have twenty- 
five pounds. I can keep it by me, and the interest will 
not be more than I had reckoned on paying for the 
twenty — ^not so much, in fact" He signed the bill, 
returned it as directed, and then sat down to his books 
again with a somewhat lightened heart. By Thursday 
evening's post, or Friday morning's at latest, he would 
have the means of ridding himself of Sparks. 

He was somewhat discomposed, when the Thursday 
evening's post brought him no reply ; but, after all, it was 
very doubtful whether the letter could have been posted 
in time to reach him then, and he quieted his uneasiness 
without much difficulty. But when Friday morning 
passed, and his scout brought him no letter, he became 
seriously uneasy. Could his letter have miscarried? 
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Could any one have been tampering with it? It was 
strange and uncomfortable in the extreme. 

The Friday evening's post went by with the same 
result. Wilton was now too anxious to read — was unable 
to endure even Osborne's society. He sat over his fire 
into the small hours, feeling it useless to retire to bed, 
where he would have had no chance of repose. About 
half-past three o'clock he took off his clothes, and lay 
down, getting a little feverish, intermitted sleep until 
daybreak, when he rose again, and sat before his newly 
lighted fire, waitmg with the most intense anxiety the 
arrival of the post. 

At length Larkins's step was heard ascending the stair- 
case ; and presently he entered with a letter — only one 
— m his hand. Wilton eagerly took it. Alas ! it was 
not Mr. Lesle/s handwriting, and did not bear the Lon- 
don postmark ! That was enougL He did not care to 
read the letter, or inquire from whom it came. What did 
it matter who might have written it? It was only too 
plain that the remittance he was expecting was not forth- 
coming. Either Mr. Lesley had thought better of \% or 
something had occurred to prevent him firom sending the 
money. Joel Sparks would probably arrive in another 
half-hour, and what was he to tell him? Nothing that 
could satisfy him. Wilton might be sure of that. 
Probably in his anger the man would go straight to the 
proctor. Disgrace and ruin would certainly follow. 

He could not help it — that was his only consolation; 
he could not help it, and it was no use vexing himself. 
He would think of it as little as possible. Mechanically 
he opened the letter handed him by his scout; as he did 
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so, an enclosure fell out He picked it up, and looked 
at it It was a bank-note for twenty pounds I 

He started up. " What a fool I have been," he cried, 
" to sit worrying myself here in this way ! Mr. Lesley 
was simply out of town, and has sent the money from a 
different place. I suppose there is a five-pound note as 
well" He opened the letter and read : — 

"Endicot, January 26, 1S44. 

" My dear Wilton, 

" I have just returned to England, after passing 
three months at PaiL The shake the dog gave me did 
more mischief than was supposed ; and Elgood sent me 
there to avoid the November fogs and the worst of the 
winter. On my arrival here, I learned for the first time 
the heavy loss you have sustained. I feel deeply for 
you — the more so, as I know this will come at a critical 
period of your life. Of course many expenses will press 
upon you just now, and you also have to settle, I suppose, 
your future plans for life. Perhaps the warm regard I 
always felt for your parents, and our own acquaintance of 
last summer, may have earned me the right to meddle 
somewhat in your affairs. If this should be so, you will 
accept the enclosed, and further give myself and my niece 
a fortnight of your time, during the Easter Vacation, when 
we can refurbish oiu: acquaintance with Aristotle and 
Plato, and also discuss any plans you may have in view. 
My niece desires me to add the expression of her kind 
regards and sympathy in your loss. Believe me, my dear 
Wilton, yours very sincerely, 

"S. Fowler." 



CHAPTER XX. 



ENDICOT AGAIN. 




ASTER fell early in the year 1844. WUton 
remained in Oxford until Low Sunday had 
passed, and set out on the Monday following 
to make his fortnight's visit at Hadbroke. 
The spring was backward, and the Easter Monday 
holiday folk, who sought relief from brick walls and 
stone pavements in the budding beauties of the country, 
found but a scant show of green in trees and hedgerows 
to welcome them. Towards the middle of the month, 
however, the weather changed. The sun came out with 
warmth like that of June.- A few soft showers brought 
out the foliage rapidly. Endicot was looking its loveliest 
when Wilton alighted from the gig, in which Wardleigh 
had insisted on driving him over from Oxford, and took 
the path leading to the vicarage, while Austin went on to 
Oak Lodge. 

Gerald looked on the scene with very mingled feelings. 
Many things of grave importance to his after career had 
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passed since he had turned, six months before, to take his 
farewell look at the scene of his Long Vacation labours. 
There had been the loss of his father, and with it of the 
only home he had ever known. St Cuthberf s was no 
home — ^not at present, at all events — he was but a lodger 
there now, and a lodger who, unless he could secure 
permanent possession, would soon have notice to quit. 
The young man felt very lonely. There was no place 
now that seemed to him so like home as the vicarage 
yonder, whose chimneys he could see among the church- 
yard elms. Might it one day really be a home to him ? 
Possibly, but it was a long way off. He must still meet 
Janet merely as an acquaintance. 

Then there was another reflection. How kind and 
generous Mr. Fowler had been to him ! What important 
help he had rendered him ! What would have happened 
if his gift of twenty pounds had not been bestowed — nay, 
if it had not arrived on that very Saturday? He had paid 
Sparks the promised ten pounds, a few hours after the 
arrival of the note, and had received the policeman's 
letter, promising to take no further steps, and allow none 
to be taken. He really believed he had heard the last 
of that matter. Then, what a very strange business that 
correspondence with Mr. Lesley had been. He had 
heard nothing, bad or good, from the man since, and it 
was now going on for three months since he received the 
money-lender's letter, enclosing the bill. What could 
have induced him to act in so strange a way ? The only 
possible supposition was that somebody or other had written 
to Lesley, informing him of Wilton's circumstances, or that 
Lesley bad found them out for himself in some other way. 
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It was just as well, however, that the man had changed 
his mind about making the advance. He might have 
been tempted to spend the money, and, any way, would 
have had to pay it all back again. And he might not 
have found that quite so easy. His father's affairs had not 
yet been wound up, as he had expected. Some unfore- 
seen claims had been put in, and until they were settled 
he could not receive even the scanty residue that would 
belong to him. 

He roused himself from these thoughts, and resuming 
his way, entered the vicarage garden, where he found Miss 
Graham engaged in putting in some early seeds, under the 
very window where he had received his unexpected shower- 
bath, on the evening of his first arrival. Janet was quite 
unprepared for his coming. Mr. Fowler, whose domestic 
arrangements were often as eccentric as his proceedings 
in parochial matters, had forgotten to tell either her or his 
housekeeper anything about the young man's expected 
visit. He had received Wilton's reply just as he was on 
the point of setting off on a round of visits to the sick, 
had read it in one of the cottages, where he was kept 
waiting a few minutes before going upstairs, and had 
then tossed it into Dame Lawton's fire, straightway 
forgetting all about the matter. 

Miss Graham looked up as she heard the sound of 
Wilton's footstep on the gravel walk, and a bright blush 
came into her cheek as she saw who her visitor was. 
Wilton noticed the blush, and with difficulty restramed 
himself from offering her a warmer greeting than that of 
a mere acquaintance. He had read somewhere that a 
man may provoke a woman to tears, and yet be nothing 

X 
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to her, but the man who provokes her to blush is tolerably 
sure to be a good deal He checked himself, however, 
and addressed her with no more than befitting^ courtesy. 

"Is your uncle within, Janet?'' he said, recalling the 
permission of the past summer. " I thought I should be 
sure to find him in his favourite seat on a day like this." 

" I am sorry to say he is not in," said Janet " He 
went out about a quarter of an hour ago, into the village, 
and it is one of his long visiting days. I am afraid it 
may be two or three hours before he comes back. I hope 
you will be able to wait until he returns. I know it 
will vex him a good deal if he were to miss you." 

" Miss me !" repeated Wilton, in some surprise. " Un- 
less he is away a whole fortnight, he will not do that ! 
Did you not know that he had asked me on a visit here? " 

" No," said Janet, with a laugh. " He said something 
one day about wanting to see you, and I thought it likely 
that he might invite you, though not until after you had 
passed your examination. You must excuse my uncle. 
Indeed, you know him pretty well by this time. Are 
your things up at the railway? Shall we send for thfem?" 

" Thank you, no," said Wilton. " Wardleigh drove me 
over here, and has promised to send a man with my bag 
from Oak Lodge. But how is Mr. Fowler? His letter 
made me rather anxious about him." 

"So have I been," returned Miss Graham. "The 
wound above the elbow for a long time would not heaL 
It kept breaking out afresh. And at last Dr. Elgood 
told him that he wanted an entire change. My uncle 
was very unwilling, but we over-persuaded him at last. 
Did he tell you where we have been?" 
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" He said at Pau," said Wilton. " I should think that 
was pleasant enough." 

" Yes, it was delightful," said Miss Graham — " to me 
particularly, who had hardly ever been away from home 
in the course of my life, and had never even seen the 
sea. I was quite ashamed of enjoying it so much, con- 
sidering the cause which had brought it about." 

" But it did him good, I hope ? " asked Wilton. 

" Oh yes, all the good Dr. Elgood had looked for," she 
returned. " He has come back not quite a new man " 

"None of his friends would desire that," observed 
Wilton, with a smile. 

" No," said Janet, smiling in reply. " There are some 
things so good that it would be a pity to change them in 
any way. But I am happy to say my uncle is a restora- 
tion, not a renovation. And your friend, Mr. Osborne," 
she continued. " I hope he is stronger than he was 
during the summer ? " 

The expression of Wilton's face changed. " I fear 
not," he said. " He has been always delicate, and the 
hard work in the last six months has told upon him." 

" How very sorry I am ! " said Miss Graham ; " and 
so, I am sure, will my uncle be. I hope you do not think 
he will break down in his examination ? " 

" No," answered Wilton, " there is little fear of that 
Few will ever go into the schools so safe to succeed. 
My fears are of something far more serious." 

"Not of his life?" asked Janet, quickly. 

" Yes, of his life," he answered. " There is nothing 
immediate, nothing certain, only great ground for 
anxiety." 
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''Has he parents, brothers and sisters?" inquired 
Miss Graham after a pause. 

^ No father. He died many years ago. He has 
a mother and a sister — ^happier, at all events^ in that 
than I am, who have neither." 

" Have you not, Mr. Wilton ? " she asked, gently. 
** My uncle told me of your great loss last winter, and we 
were both so very sorry. But I did not know " 

''You did not know that I was quite alone in the 
world," said Wilton. " Yet that is so. I never had brother 
or sister," he said, half speaking to himself, "and my 
mother died when I was quite a child." 

" That was my case too," she remarked. " I lost both 
parents before I was old enough to remember either of 
them. But when parents are so taken away, other 
friends are often raised up in mercy to take their place. 
It has been so in my case. I hope," she added, looking 
kindly at him, " it may be so with you too." 

Wilton was deeply moved, more by the gentle kindness 
of her tone and manner than by the words themselves. 
He was the very creature of impulse, and all his good 
resolutions broke down before the strength of the 
temptation which now beset hinL He took the soft 
white hand that was resting on the garden seat beside 
him, and said, " It rests with you, Janet, to make good 
your own kind wish." 

"I do not understand you, Mr. Wilton," she replied, 
the crimson flush that overspread her check and neck 
beljring her words. 

" You spoke of friends being raised up," he said, " to 
take the place of father and mother, and all other earthly 
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relatives. You may yourself more than make up to me 
for the loss of these. Janet, will you do so? Will you be 
my wife ? " 

She made no answer, but did not withdraw her hand. 
There was a long and delicious pause. ^' Janet," he said 
again, presently, " do you love me ? " 

She looked at him, the same kindly light still in her 
eyes, and then her glance fell before his. '^ You need 
not ask me," she said ; " you know that I do." 

"I had hoped it," he said, "but did not know it 
Then you will promise me to become " 

" No, I can give no such promise. It must be as my 
uncle determines." 

" Of course I shall speak to Mr. Fowler," said Wilton, 
— " speak to him without delay. But may I tell him that, 
if I can gain his consent, I have yours also ? " 

" Yes, Gerald \ but do not deceive yourself. I think it 
very doubtfiil whether he will consent." 

" Why should he refuse ? " asked Wilton, hastily. " He 
has always been most kind and friendly. I know," he 
added, " of course I know that in a worldly point of view 
I should be but a poor match for any girL But I thought 
that your uncle was not a man to care for " 

"And you were right in so thinking," said Miss 
Graham, not sufferiug him to complete his sentence. 
"I don't think any man ever lived who was less mer- 
cenary. It would not be any considerations of money 
that might make him unwilling to sanction an engage- 
ment between us." 

" What is it, then ? " he asked. 

" It is that he will probably think we know too little of 
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one another, in the first place ; and, in the second — do 
not be vexed, Gerald — ^that he knows too little of you." 

*' I should have no title to be vexed, I am sure," said 
l^ton. ^ Nor could I complain, if he were unwilling to 
entrust your happiness to any one but a person whom he 
knows thoroughly." 

*' He will learn to know you in time," she answered, 
gently. ''And now I must go and tell Mrs. Briggs of 
your arrivaL She will not be much surprised, the same 
thing having occurred several times before. But it will 
be necessary for her to know, or you might be without 
abed to sleep on." 

She retired into the house, and left Wilton to his 
reflections. These were, upon the whole, joyful enough. 
To be assured of Janet Graham's affection was to have 
drawn a great prize in the lottery of life. Come what 
would of it, no one could deprive him of what he had 
gained. But his cogitations were not all so pleasant In 
the first place, he was vexed with himself for having broken 
the resolution he had made. Nothing had occurred 
which could justify him in declaring himself; and yet he 
had done it merely because Miss Graham had spoken 
kindly to him. He was annoyed at his own impulsive- 
ness, which — ^he had acquired sufficient self-knowledge to 
be aware — ^was the weak point of his character. 

Janet's anticipations, too, as to the manner in which 
Mr. Fowler was likely to receive the information, were 
not very encouraging. It was with considerable trepida- 
tion that he entered on the subject, when he found him- 
self alone with Mr. Fowler after dinner that day. He 
was somewhat afraid that Mr. Fowler would deal with 
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the question after the plain-spoken fashion in which he 
was often wont to express himself, and which was not 
particularly gratifying to the personal vanity of those 
whom he addressed. He found, however, that he need 
have no fears of this description. Mr. Fowler, though 
plain-spoken enough — and some thought more than 
enough — ^was as thorough a gentleman as was to be 
found within the four seas, and handled the subject with 
a delicacy which at least spared Wilton the pangs of 
mortified vanity. Nevertheless, the result was very much 
what Janet Graham had anticipated. He was a good 
deal surprised, and it was evident to Wilton more 
surprised than pleased. 

" I have nothing to say against you," he answered, in 
reply to Wilton's question. " But it is not enough for 
me to know nothing against the man who is to marry my 
niece. I should require to know a good deal in his 
favour — more in his favour, I candidly tell you, than 
I at present know of you. And, supposing me to be 
fully satisfied on that point, there are other things to 
be considered. Janet has some money, no doubt " 

" Indeed, Mr. Fowler ! " interposed Wiltoa " I assure 
you I had not the least idea of that" 

" Why, what did you suppose you were to live on ? " 
asked the parson, with something of his ordinary brus- 
querie. " You yourself, if I have been rightly informed, 
have nothing at present but expectations. You may 
have no debts — by-the-by, I conclude you have none ? " 

**' None at all," answered Gerald. " Your kind present 
last January enabled me to pay everything. I have never 
borrowed money. I do not owe a sixpence." 
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" That is well, and you have learned to deny yourself — 
that is better. But still you have at present, as I said 
before, expectations only; and a man can hardly keep 
a wife and family on them." 

" I hope to make my way in the world," said Gerald ; 
" to get a fellowship and take pupils, and perhaps ulti- 
mately get a college living." 

"I hope you may, Gerald, and your career so far 
gives promise of success ; but your character is but half 
formed, and your success in life is not assured. No; 
I can't allow of any engagement Both Janet and you 
are very young, and have not known each other long 
enough to be sure of your own minds. — Half the young 
fools who marry," he added, after his fashion, " wouM be 
thankful to any one who would unmarry them again 
ten years afterwards. Besides, Janet has only five thou- 
sand pounds, after all — not enough to buy bread and 
cheese, and pay a maid-of-all-work." 

Wilton was silent, not knowing exactly whether he was 
supposed to hear these remarks or not 

Presently Mr. Fowler resumed. "I can't allow any 
engagement But I don't wish to forbid you and Janet to 
see and learn something of one another. — ^As likely as 
not, they will tire of one another before the summer is 
out, if I leave them alone." 

" I am much obliged to you for that permission, sir,'* 
said Wilton, referring, it needs not be said, to the first 
half only of Mr. Fowler's communication. 

" I don't wish to prevent you," resmned Mr. Fowler, 
"and I shall be glad to see you here sometimes; and 
then, after awhile, we may be able to come to some 
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settled conclusion, one way or the other. But you must 
promise me that you will make no engagement without 
first speaking to me, or I couldn't allow you to remain." 

There was no help for it It was plain enough that 
Mr. Fowler, with all his oddity, was a resolute and 
practical man, and when he said a thing, meant it. 
Wilton gave him the required iMX)mise; and then Mn 
Fowler recurred to the matter no more during the 
remainder of Wilton's visit 

The latter passed pleasantly enough. No restriction 
was placed upon his companionship with Miss Graham» 
and the two learned a good deal of one another during 
the fortnight of Gerald's stay. Mr. Fowler also, after 
his eccentric but shrewd fashion, took stock of Wilton, 
so to speak, and was, on the whole, pretty well — ^but only 
pretty well — satisfied. He did justice to the young man's 
merits, but was at the same time fully alive to his faults. 
He was more steadfast of purpose than Austin Ward- 
leigh ; but had not, on the other hand, Austin's frank 
and genial disposition, which made it impossible for any 
one to be angry with him for more than five minutes 
together. Again, he was livelier and more taking in 
society than his other friend, Osborne, had been; but 
he had not John Osborne's high principle and calm 
steadfastness of purpose. Had either of the above- 
named been Janet's suitor, the parson would have been 
far more inclined to have given his assent As it was, 
he felt kindly disposed towards Wilton, and no more. 

While Wilton was enjoying his brief respite firom study 
in Janet's company, matters were taking place in Oxford 
which would Imve materially disturbed his enjoyment had 
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he been aware of them. It was the day before his 
return to Oxford, the 26th of April, when a colloquy was 
taking place between two of the worthies of whom 
mention has already been made in these pages, and who, 
notwithstanding the different stations in life to which 
they belonged, were well matched in most respects. It 
was just outside the gate of St Cuthbert's, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when Bristowe ran against Joel 
Sparks, who had that moment issued from the college 
gate. He returned Bristowe*s greeting rather hurriedly, 
and was passing on, when Bristowe stopped him. 

" What are you in such a hurry about, Joel?" he said, 
" I haven't seen you this many a day, and I have called 
upon you once or twice." 

" I never heard on't, if you did, Mr. Bristowe," said 
Joel. 

"Well, anyhow, now that we have met, there's a 
question or two that I should be glad to ask." 

Sparks said nothing, but he looked as though the glad- 
ness of the interview would be entirely on Bristowe's side. 

" I suppose you have been in to get more money out 
of Mn Wilton ? " 

" Out of Mr. Wilton ! No, sir, I haven't got no money 
out of him " 

" Not since the ten pounds you got some weeks ago," 
interrupted the other. "You promised me, you know, 
that you would tell me the result " 

" It wasn't I as got it, Mr. Bristowe. Honour bright 
it wasn't. It was Jem Hutchins. I would have told 
you, if it had been me." 

" Gammon, Joel ; it is no good trying that on with 
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me. Now, do you hear, you are going to get fifteen 
pounds this time, or else you will report the whole 
business to the proctor." 

" I can't do it, Mr. Bristowe. Mr. Wilton have paid 
up honourable, and Jem Hutchins wouldn't ask for any 
more if it were ever so. It would be no use " 

" Oh, very well, Joel. It's all one to me. I am just 
going to, Mr. Cradock's rooms, and I can explain " 

"Now don'tee, Mr. Bristowe, please don'tee. It's 
Mr. Sheringham's rooms I have just come from. He 
has promised to get me a berth in London in some 
livery stables, where I ain't known as I is here. I means 
to turn over a new leaf " 

" With all my heart, Joel. But I don't see how my 
telling about that little affair at South Leigh will interfere 
with your reformation." 

" Mr. Cradock will tell Mr. Sheringham," said Sparks. 

"Ah, perhaps he may," observed Bristowe. " I didn't 
think of that. Well, then, Joel, there is nothing for it 
but for you to do as I tell you. I can't stop here any 
longer. Remember to come to me when you have got 
the fifteen pounds, or the reward from the proctor." 

He walked on, leaving Joel staring after him in 
mingled vexation and embarrassment. Half-way across 
the quadrangle, he encountered another acquaintance, 
considerably more respectable — as regarded the outer 
man, that is — than the perplexed stable-helper. In- 
wardly, they were pretty nearly on a par. 

" Hallo ! " exclaimed Bristowe, as his eye lighted on 
this person. " What you, Moses ! Why, whatever " 

" Mr. Bristowe," retorted the person addressed, " my 
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name is not Moses, as you know well enough. My 
name is Andrew Caldicott" 

" It's only your nature that's Mosaic, hey ? Well, Mr. 
Caldicott, may I ask what brings you here — up that 
staircase of all the places in the world? Why, there's 
no one lives here but Dobbs, who is as steady as old 
Time, and Radleigh, who's away, and Wilton, who is not 
much in your line, I guess." 

"Mr. Wilton is away, too," returned Mr. Caldicott 
" I am going to make inquiries about him." 

" Inquiries about Wilton ! " exclaimed Bristowe. " Why, 
he's not been having any dealings with you, to be siure ? " 

" I never talk about a gentleman's affairs," answered 
the other, stiffly. 

"That is, unless it suits your interest to do so, I 
suppose ? Well, but look here, my worthy friend, I can 
give you as correct information respecting Wilton as any 
man in Oxford, and I'll tell you an3rthing I know. More 
than that; if Wilton has been borrowing money of 
you, I can inform you, for your satisfaction, that he hasn't 
a farthing to meet the bills with. I know that as a fact, 
though / am not a money-lender." 

" You are only at your jokes, Mr. Bristowe." 

" You^ll find it a very poor joke, I expect," said Bris- 
towe, " unless I help you out of the mess. Ah, you look 
incredulous ; but, for once, I may choose to pay some 
money down, rather than allow a man of my college to 
get into trouble." 

"Such a feeling is highly honourable to you, Mr. 
Bristowe," said the money-lender; "and in that case, 
of course " 
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"You would not refuse to talk about a gentleman's 
affairs, hey? Isn't that about the ticket ? " 

" It would be quite a different case, Mr. Bristowe." 

"I believe you, my boy. Well, come with me to my 
lodgings, and we'll go into this matter. I know where 
Mr. Wilton is at this moment" 

The usurer followed him, some slight hesitation still 
discernible in his manner ; but when, an hour afterwards, 
he took leave of Bristowe, his manner had imdergone a 
marked change. 

" Whatever can he be up to now ? " he muttered, as 
he contemplated with satisfaction two bank-notes of ten 
pounds each, before consigning them to his pocket-book. 
" I believe he's right when he said that this Mr. Alex- 
ander Gerald Wilton wouldn't be able to meet the bill. 
But if so, what should make him buy it of me ? And I'm 
to follow the matter sharp up, too, and he'll pay me for 
doing it There ain't no quarrel between 'em, so far as I 
can learn. Mr. Wilton seems to be a quiet sort of gent, 
that offends no one. It's too deep for me, that's cer- 
tain. But there is no reason why I should find it out 
It doesn't concern me. I'll ask no questions." 

Meanwhile Bristowe himself was radiant with triumph. 
" I've got him now," he said to himself. " I didn't think 
I should, but I've got him. He'll have to pay pretty 
sharply for his insolence at last I'd gladly have risked 
forty pounds, let alone twenty, for the pleasure of serving 
him out" 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE FfNAL SCHOOLS. 




NOTHER fortnight and the schools began. 
Wilton was in high health and spirits. The 
change to Endicot and the charm of Janef s 
society had freshened him up wonderfully. 
Mr. Ingram's experienced eye, as it rested upon him 
when he went to him to obtain the necessary documents 
before putting down his name on the proctor's list, ex- 
pressed satisfaction- -as that of a trainer might, when his 
thoroughbred was led out in prime condition to run 
the Derby. 

" All right, Wilton, I see. Mens sana in carpore sano^* 
he said. " Now, take my advice, and work very little for 
a day or two before the examination, and not at all on the 
day immediately before it Take a walk and a bathe, and 
read an amusing book. Above all, go to bed early, and 
get a sound nighfs rest The same on the days of the 
examination. Go home as soon as the work of the day 
"" over, take a chop and a cup of tea, and then go straight 
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to bed. You are rather excitable, I can see; and 
nothing takes it out of a man like excitement." 

Wilton thanked him, and promised to follow his 
advice. He was just setting out to give in his name to 
the senior proctor, when a note was put into his hand. 
Wilton looked at it, and was half inclined to put it aside 
until his return. It was directed in the handwriting of 
some evidently illiterate person, and the envelope was 
smudged and dirty. It was probably a bill or circular. 
He opened it, however, and skimmed hurriedly through 
it The contents were as follows : — 

" Sir, 

"You be a gentleman, and I don't like to see 
a gentleman put upon. There's them as means you no 
good, and has brought up again the story about your 
having hurt me last winter in Grinder's Lane. 

" I don't half believe as 'twas you, though I was told 
'twas. Anyways, you have paid like a gentleman, and I 
won't see you wronged, if I can help it I advises you 
to take your degree as quick as possible, for there is 
some, not in Oxford now, but as is coming up, means to 
prevent it if they can. 

" Your sincere well-wisher, 

" James Hutchins." 

Wilton went back into his rooms and sat down to 
think. He was afraid there was no doubt that the man 
spoke truly enough, when he said there were those that 
wished him no good. He had before suspected that 
there was some one behind, egging on Joel Sparks to act 
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as he had done. To be sure, he could think of no one 
to whom he had done any injury, or whom his getting 
into trouble could benefit Still such appeared to be the 
case. Hutchins's warning was not to be neglected. 

He was still pondering over the matter, when his scout 
entered with a letter which had arrived by the midday 
post This document was a contrast to Mr. Hutchins's 
missive. It was directed in a clear bold hand. The 
envelope was of thick white paper, and was sealed with 
wax, as well as wafered. The handwriting of the epistle 
was also unknown to Wilton. He had now worked him- 
self into a state of feverish excitement, and tore open the 
cover of the letter the moment Larkins had left the room. 
Its contents were not such as to restore his equanimity. ^ 



" 158, Goswell Street, London, KC, 

"May 9th, 1S44. 

"Sir, 

"I beg to call your attention to your bill for 
j^25 8j. 4</., due on the 25th of April last, which I hold, 
having given value for the same. I was in Oxford on 
the day named, and called at your rooms to present it for 
payment, but I was informed that you were absent on 
a visit at Hadbroke Vicarage. I did not think it neces- 
sary to follow you there, or trouble you with a letter at 
the time. But I shall be again in Oxford (which I visit 
periodically) in the course of a few days, and will take 
the opportunity of calling upon you for the settlement 
of the bill I have the honour to be, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Andrew Caldicott." 
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"Whatever does the fellow mean? " burst out Wilton. 
" My bill for five and twenty pounds ! He holds it, this 
man — ^what's his name? Caldicott — having given value 
for it Why, I never borrowed a halfpenny of him, nor 
of anybody else either. No money was ever sent The 
man must be dreaming, or else this is an attempt to 
swindle me. FU soon put a stop to this ! *' 

He seized a pen, and dashed off a hasty answer to Mr. 
Caldicott, informing him that he presumed he had written 
to him under a mistake. He had never borrowed any 
money either of him or any one else ; and he was not 
going to pay any. 

Having committed this letter to the post, he straightway 
took himself off to the proctof s rooms, as the afternoon 
was now wearing away. But upon the way he reflected that 
all these various annoyances made it desirable for him to 
take Mr. Hutchins's advice, and get through the business 
of his examination as fast as possible. The initial of his 
surname would make him one of the last on the list for 
examination, if not the last of all. But he reminded 
•himself that his first name, Alexander, if he chose to 
employ it, would place him at the head of the list for 
examination, instead of the tail. It had been his fathers 
name as well as his own, and he had in consequence 
always been called Gerald, to prevent confusion in the 
family. No difficulty was made about men entering their 
names after this fashion. It was, indeed, no uncommon 
practice. He accordingly registered himself on the proc- 
tor's list as "Alexander-Gerald-Wilton, e Coll. Sancti 
Cuthberti," and then returned home to his books again. 

The days passed rapidly on. The fatal Monday came. 
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Wilton and Osborne, along with some fifty others — ^pale, 
anxious, exciied-looking men, for the most part — arrayed 
in cap and gown and white neck-cloths, found themselves 
pacing up and down the schools quadrangle, talking 
nervously to the friends who had accompanied them — 
to "back them up," as the phrase was. Presently the 
clock struck, having as awful a sound to their ears, as 
that of St. Sepulchre's had for the criminal about to 
expiate, in the olden time, his guilt on the scaffold in 
front of Newgate. The door of the examination schools 
was opened; and the men, trooping in one after another, 
stationed themselves at a series of small tables furnished 
with pen, ink, and foolscap, together with the dreaded 
examination paper. At the upper end of the room sat 
one of the examiners, solemn as Rhadamanthus, keeping 
a watchful eye on the movements of the examinees — 
not so watchful as in the instance of the passmen, for 
here there is comparatively little fear of surreptitious 
Ainsworths or "cabs," but still vigilant to prevent possible 
promptings or mutual accommodation. 

After three hours* hard pounding, the papers were 
delivered in, and the luckless victims released for an 
hour's respite; and then the same scene was repeated, 
and for the same period as before. Wilton, when he 
regained his rooms at St Cuthbert's, found that Mr. 
Ingram had proved a true prophet. He felt more ex- 
hausted than he remembered to have been after a long 
day's row, or the severest run with the Berkshire hounds. 
He quite envied John Osborne, who appeared no more 
fatigued than he was at the close of his ordinary day's 
reading. Taking leave of his friend at the college gate, 
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Wilton mounted to his rooms, despatched a frugal dinner 
of cold meat and a glass of wine, and straightway betook 
himself to bed. The next day, and the next, and the 
next, the same round of work and rest — six hours of 
intense and concentrated mental labour, eighteen of 
exhaustion and collapse. Overpowering necessity kept 
him up, with his faculties unimpaired, until the last paper 
was delivered in. Then there were two days and a half 
before the final trial — the viv& voce — came on. During 
this time, following Mr. Ingram's advice (for hitherto he 
had been compelled by sheer weariness to abstain from 
work out of the examination-room), Wilton made no 
attempt to read. He shut himself up in his rooms all 
day, and dozed and trifled with a railway novel, except 
during the time when he strolled down to the river-side, 
and refreshed himself with a bathe. 

On the whole he was satisfied with his performance. 
He had not done as well as he hoped, of course — if he 
had, it would have been the worst possible sign. But 
from what he had heard of other men's doings on the hke 
occasions, he was inclined to believe that he had suc- 
ceeded as well as he had any reason to expect. He felt 
now, more than ever, how much he owed to Mr. Fowler. 
In the science and history papers in particular, various 
questions which he had worked out with the vicar's help 
had enabled him to answer fully several of the most 
important questions, to which otherwise he must have re- 
turned very meagre replies. But it was in the essay that 
he had more especially found the benefit of the vicar's 
teachings. The subject had been the consideration, from 
the Christian point of view, of Aristotle's character of 
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the magnanimous man — the Stagyrite's model of heathen 
perfection. This was a matter into which Mr. Fowler 
had gone with great fulness and power ; and Wilton had 
been enabled to follow and comprehend him sufficiently 
to produce a very telling essay. In the other papers he 
could make much more certain of what his success had 
been. There never was much fear of his Latin and 
Greek composition. All his tutors had assured him that 
he might feel safe there. In his translations from his 
books he could, of course, ascertain for himself how far 
they had been correct; and he was greatly relieved to 
find that he had made very few, and those only slight, 
blunders. Though by no means siure that his work 
would be considered up to the mark of a first-class man, 
he felt nevertheless in good heart as to the issue. 

The fated day came, and he once more walked up, in 
company with Osborne, to the schools' quadrangle. The 
latter was quiet and cheerful, as usual. He looked, 
Wilton could not help thinking, terribly weak and ill; 
but he made no remark respecting himself, and Wilton, 
on his side, carefully refrained from suggesting any, 

" Good luck, old fellow !" was his farewell to Wilton at 
the door of the schools. " \ shall go into the gallery to 
hear you. Another week's time, and you will be coming 
down to hear me,^^ 

Good luck, if luck it could be called, certainly did 
attend Wilton. He passed his divinity and science 
examination brilliantly. The questions asked him were, 
of a kind to intimate that the examiners regarded him as 
a candidate for the highest honours; and his replies 
fully bore out their estimate of him. He was almost 
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equally successful in his history and translations, and the 
last of the examiners, in dismissing him, complimented 
him upon his performance — a distinction only bestowed 
in the case of unusual success. 

Wilton was received outside the schools by a crowd 
of friends, who warmly congratulated him on his day^s 
work. " Hurrah, old fellow ! " " You have been and 
done it this time, and no mistake ; " "A, No. i ; " " First- 
class, Alexander Gerald Wilton ; " " By Jove ! I wish I 
was in your shoes, Wilton," and a dozen other similar 
speeches came pleasantly enough on his ears. 

" Come along, old boy, and wine with me after hall," 
said Wardleigh. " You have got nothing else to do now. 
I shouldn't think you would look at a book for another 
six months to come." 

Wilton's programme had been to leave Oxford imme- 
diately after the conclusion of his examination, and not 
return until the day when he was to put on his bachelor's 
gown. In the joy of his success, he was nearly forgetting 
his resolution. An acceptance of Wardleigh's invitation 
was, as it were, on the very tip of his tongue, when, 
chancing to glance round the schools' quad., he caught 
sight of a face which he had little expected to see there. 
What could have brought Bristowe up to hear his exami- 
nation ? It was plain he had come up for that purpose, 
as he was one of those who, only the minute before, had 
emerged from the examination schools. Had he hoped 
that Gerald would break down, and come to rejoice over 
his failure ? Hardly that, surely ; and even if it was so, 
Bristowe must have been finely sold. Anyhow, there 
would be little pleasure in meeting him, and it was two 
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to one that Wardleigh, in the joyousness of his heart, 
would ask him. No ; he had better keep to his original 
resolve. He would leave Oxford until the next degree 
day; then come up without any previous notice, put 
on his gown, and so baffle his enemies. 

All this passed through his mind while Wardleigh was 
still urging his invitation. He answered that it would 
have given him great pleasure to accept Austin's offer, 
but he had arranged to go off to Parleyfield by the next 
train, and should not return for some time. 

He spoke rather low, not wishing to be overheard. But 
Bristowe's sudden-start at the word " Parlejrfield " showed 
that one person, at all events, had overheard him. 

"Parleyfield?" repeated Wardleigh. "That's where 
J ohn Osborne lives, isn't it ? " 

"Yes," said Wilton. "I am going to see Mrs. 
Osborne" — ^he lowered his voice — "to see her and 
relieve her anxiety, as well as I can, about John." 

" That's kind of you," said Wardleigh ; " but I am 
afraid you will not find it very easy to do that" 

" I shall tell her John is not worse than he has been 
for a long time past, and that he will certainly be better 
when the examination is over. I can also tell them that 
he has done splendidly in the paper work. I know that 
from comparing notes with him, though he himself does 
not think so. If anything goes amiss with him, please 
write to me there. Otherwise, I don't want to have it 
known that I have gone there." 

"All right," said Wardleigh. "I'll take down the 
address, and hold my tongue." 

Wilton departed, and nothing was heard of him for the 
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next ten days or so. All the interest of St. Cuthbert's 
was now concentrated on Osborne. Various rumours, 
such as are ever afloat in Oxford on the eve of the 
appearance of the honour list, were circulated in college. 
There would be six first-classes, it was said — two St. 
Cuthberfs men among them — ^both first-rates, but one 
especially so. The compliments paid to Wilton in the 
schools gave many the impression that he was the 
person to whom this latter rumour attached. But those 
who knew John Osborne best, felt assured that he, 
and not Wilton, was the one referred to. On the day of 
his examination the gallery of the schools was crowded 
with men anxious to hear his performance. When he 
appeared, white and thin as a spectre, but perfectly col- 
lected and quiet, and took his place at the table, a thrill 
seemed to pass over all present. The senior examiner 
did not keep him standing, as was usually the case, 
during the first part of the examination, but requested 
him immediately to take a seat, and then proceeded to 
put some questions to him, in a tone and with a manner 
that showed how deeply his interest was awakened. 
Osborne's answers quite sustained his reputation. They 
were given in a calm and distinct voice, and seldom 
failed fully to satisfy the inquiry. He was thanked for 
his replies, and handed on to the second examiner, 
whose duty it was to deal with his sciences. But his 
embarrassment appeared to be greater than even that of 
his colleague had been, as he noticed that Osborne, 
though he still continued to answer composedly and 
successfully, appeared to be every moment failing more 
and more. The features, which throughout had seemed 
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pale, now grew ghastly. The perspiration came out on 
the young man's forehead It was only with an effort 
that he could make himself heard at all. 

"I am afraid you are ill, Mr. Osborne," said the 
examiner, kindly. " Would you like to go out for a few 
minutes into the fresh air?" 

"No, no, thank you," answered Osborne. But at 
the same moment his head fell forward, and there came 
a stream of blood from his mouth. There was a rush of 
men to his help. Wardleigh raised him in his powerful 
arms, and carried him — alas ! he was as light as a boy 
of ten years old — into the quadrangle. 

" He need not return," said the senior examiner. 
" His examination has been most creditable to him, and 
has entirely satisfied us." 

Arrived outside, Osborne was seated in a chair which 
had been fetched from a neighbouring shop, and various 
restoratives were administered to him. But he did not 
appear to revive j and a surgeon, who presently arrived, 
advised that he should be taken home as quickly as 
possible, and put to bed. 

" Don't take him to St. Cuthbert's," said Wardleigh. 
"That's a long way off. Take him to my lodgings. 
They are not fifty yards from this. If he gets right, 
he can go to his rooms. Don't you think that will be 
best, sir ? " he continued, addressing the surgeon. 

" Certainly," was the answer. " The sooner he is in 
bed the better. I will accompany you."- 

Osbome was accordingly conveyed, still in a fainting 
state, to Austin's lodgings, which were situated near the 
end of New College Lane. Austin Wardleigh, it should 
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be remarked, had only recently moved into lodgings, 
having now resided his full time at St. Cuthberf s. He 
had originally intended to go in for examination, along 
with his friends Wilton and Osborne. But when the 
time arrived, he found that his work was not nearly done, 
and his tutor strongly advised him to postpone his exami- 
nation until the October term. 

" You have been readmg very well, Mr. Wardleigh, for 
the last three months," he said, " but three months' work 
will not make up for that of three years, in the instance 
of any man that ever lived. Work steadily for six months 
more, and then you may face the examiners with a stout 
heart. It will be your own fault, if you fail." 

After some demur, Wardleigh's better self assented to 
this, and for another month he continued to work with 
greater vigour than ever \ until the commencement of the 
summer term, when a fit of idleness succeeded, which had 
lasted three weeks, when the day of Osborne's examina- 
tion came on. One cause of this relapse probably was 
the change to the lodgings in Broad Street. Wardleigh 
was not now expected -to attend morning chapel; and his 
breakfast hour, which had formerly been eight o'clock, 
advanced to nine, half-past nine, and sometimes ten. 
Then his rooms became the lounge for men of other 
colleges close at hand — Brasenose, Exeter, Balliol, 
Trinity, New College, etc. — Wardleigh's popularity bring- 
ing him great numbers of visitors. He got into the 
habit of inviting men to dine in his rooms, and others 
would look in of an evening, so that, whatever he might 
do between breakfast and lunch, it was certain he would 
not work in the evening. He had not intended this, and 
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two or three times had made an effort to get out of the 
vortex of pleasant distractions in which he found himself 
involved But it was all in vain. The temptation was 
too much for him, and he was beginning to acquiesce in 
the state of things, resolving once more to give up the 
Long Vacation, when it came, to work. And there was 
some talk of a yachting-party even then ! 

His lodgings, indeed, were exceptionally good. There 
was a spacious, handsome, airy sitting-room, with a large 
casement window, filled with geraniums and salvias, and 
furnished with luxurious sofas and easy-chairs ; two rooms 
behind, of nearly the same size, looking out on a large 
garden, bounded by the New College cloisters. One of 
these rooms had a deep embayed window, from which 
a picturesque view of the towers and spires of Oxford 
was obtained. The other room opened into it, and 
was equal in size, though the view was not so good. 
This Wardleigh had made his bedroom; and here he 
caused Osborne to be conveyed, waiting the arrival of 
Dr. Wotton. The latter arrived in the course of an- 
other hour, and carefully examined his patient 

"Where do this gentleman's friends live?" he asked. 

"At Parleyfield, in shire," answered Wardleigh. 

" He has a mother and sister residing there." 

" No father ? " asked the doctor, quickly. 

" No ; his father died some fifteen years ago." 

"Do you know of what?" 

" I believe of consumption, brought on by hard work." 

" Ah. His friends should be sent for. I do not say 
this case is hopeless, but it is a very anxious one. Are 
they persons of good means ? Could they afford to take 
him immediately — immediately to Cairo or Madeira?" 
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" I fear not. The mother is in a college for clergy- 
men's widows, and is poorly off. But he has other friends 
willing to meet any expense. If you are of opinion " 

" I can form no opinion at present If I think it will 
save him, I will tell you in the course of another week, 
perhaps. But if they are poor, I fear it will go ill with 
him. In close, stuffy lodgings, without the ability to pro- 
vide him with the luxuries, which become necessaries ^^ 

" They shall come here," said Wardleigh. " We will 
put up a bed for Osborne in this room. Mrs. and 
Miss Osborne can occupy my bedroom. I can occupy 
the story above, so that my outer room can also be at 
their disposal. As for the necessaries, if you will only 
tell me what is wanted, I'll take care they are provided." 

Dr. Wotton shook Wardleigh's hand heartily. 

" It is kind of you," he said. " I suppose this gentle- 
man is your intimate friend ? " 

" One of the best friends I ever had," said Wardleigh. 
" Best in every sense of the word. I'll write to 
Mrs. Osborne by this post, unless you think it would 
be better to send a special messenger." 

" There will be no need to do that. I apprehend no 
immediate danger. I will look in again this evening." 

The doctor departed, and Wardleigh set himself 
straightway to work to make the needful arrangements. 
He first sent for the landlady, and agreed with her for 
the rooms upstairs. He then caused a large and com- 
fortable bedstead to be put up in the inner sitting-room, 
and despatched a servant to fetch Osborne's clothes from 
St Cuthbert's. By the time Dr. Wotton returned all was 
in readiness. Osborne, who by this time had raUied 
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again, was removed to his new quarters. Wardleigh and 
tbe nurse, whom the doctor had brought with him, 
arranged to sit up in alternate watches through the night. 
Osborne made no objection to any of the proposed 
arrangements. He accepted Wardleigh's kindness with- 
out hesitation, merely pressing his hand, and saying a few 
words of thankfulness. Under the doctor's treatment 
and Wardleigh^s nursing, he appeared to amend some- 
what during the next two days \ and when, on the third, 
Mrs, Osborne and Helen arrived, escorted by Wilton, 
Austin had the satisfaction of handing over his patient to 
his more legitimate nurses, in a better condition than he 
had ventured to hope for. 

Mrs. Osborne, who was exhausted with her journey and 
the shock of her son's illness, only said, as she grasped 
Wardleigh's hand : " God reward you, .Mr. Wardleigh ! 
I never can;" and passed on to her son's bedside. But 
Helen stopped behind, as though she had felt that a 
fuller expression of gratitude was due. She glanced 
round the room, with its many evidences of the thoughtful 
care bestowed on the invalid's comfort — on the cham- 
pagne, and the hothouse grapes, and the ice which had 
been provided. " And you have done all this for John ! " 
she said, "and, I am told, have given up your rooms 
to us." A tear trembled in her eye as she spoke. 

" Do not speak of it. Miss Osborne," said Wardleigh, 
as he looked admiringly into the dark eyes that shone 
with a softened lustre on him. " No one who knows him 
could do enough for him." 

" God bless you !" She put out her hand as she spoke. 
Wardleigh pressed it fervently, and they parted. 




CHAPTER XXII. 
Wilton's troubles. 

ILTON journeyed to Oxford in company with 
Mrs. and Miss Osborne, two days previously 
to that which he had originally fixed for his 
return. Wardleigh's letter had come like 
a thunder-clap ; for though he was sensible that in repre- 
senting John to be in his ordinary health, he had gone 
to the extreme of what could be asserted without false- 
hood, still he did not himself believe that there was any 
immediate danger. Of course there was nothing for him 
to do but to escort the mother and sister to John's 
bedside, without any delay. Even if the inconvenience 
or risk to himself had been much greater than it was, he 
could neither have tried to persuade them to put off their 
journey, nor failed to go with them. After all, it need 
not be known that he had returned. He could keep 
quiet in his rooms, and not show himself. He only 
waited, therefore, to hear the doctor's last report of Os- 
borne before setting out for St. Cuthberfs. It was about 
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three in the afternoon when he reached it — z. time when 
colleges are ahnost entirely deserted by their occupants. 
The quadrangle of St Cuthbert's was quite empty. He 
ascended to his rooms, opened his oak, and found two 
letters lying on his table. One of them, he saw at a 
glance, was from Mr. Fowler ; the other, from Mr. Ingram. 

" Congratulations on my examination in the schools," 
he said to himself. " The civil speeches made me by the 
examiners have reached their ears, and they have written 
to me about them. Let's see what Mr. Fowler says first. 
I suppose he has told Janet" 

He opened the letter, which was a much longer one 
than he had expected. He read it through twice before 
he could fully take in its meaning. It was indeed of 
a most unexpected tenor : — 

"My dear Wilton, 

"The best thing for me will be to tell you 
plainly what has taken place to-day, and then, I imagine, 
you will not require to be told anything further. 

"Mr. Ingram had written to me, at my request, to 
inform me of the result of your examination in the 
schools. We were both, my niece and myself — I* use her 
name without hesitation, you will see why presently — ^my 
niece and I were greatly rejoiced at learning that you had 
done, not only as well, but even better than I had 
anticipated, and that your first-class was gained beyond 
a question. I came up to Oxford with the intention of 
offering my congratulations in person, and also of asking 
you to pay us, at your leisure, another visit at Hadbroke. 
I found that you had left Oxford for three or four days. 
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Your rooms were, however, open, and I found there 
another visitor. This was a certain Andrew Caldicott, 
a notorious scoundrel, with whom no respectable man 
would have any dealings. I did not know the man by 
sight, or I should have declined any conversation with him. 
He accosted me civilly, taking me, I suppose, for some 
near relative of yours, and inquired of me if I could tell 
him where you are to be found. I replied that I could 
not ; but that any letter addressed to St Cuthbert's would 
no doubt be forwarded to your address. He replied that 
I was evidently unaware of the character of the gentle- 
man of whom I was speaking, and that you had left 
Oxford surreptitiously, for the purpose of evading a bill 
which had become due to him. * If you have any regard 
for Mr. Wilton,' he said, ' or any influence with him, you 
will induce him to repay money which he has borrowed.' 
At the same time he handed me his card. 

" I distrusted the man even before I knew his name ; 
and when I became aware who he was, I felt tolerably 
sure he was saying what was untrue. You will remember 
that you told me, when we talked over your affairs at 
Hadbroke, that you were in no one's debt, and had never 
borrowed money. It never occurred to me to distrust 
your word, and I answered Caldicott that there must be 
some mistake, or a gross calumny. 

" * Neither mistake nor calumny, sir,' he answered. 
*You may look here and satisfy yourself.' I did look, 
Gerald, and I saw a note of hand for five and twenty 
pounds, drawn in January last, and signed in your own 
writing. I noted that the bill would come to maturity on 
the-25th of April — near about the day, if my memory serves 
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me, on which you assured me of your entire freedom from 
debt, and that you had always abstained from borrowing. 

'' I suppose the disgust which I felt at the man must 
have shown itself in my face or manner "-—(even in the 
midst of his vexation and distress, Wilton could hardly 
forbear a smile, when he reflected on the manner in which 
Mr. Fowler's disgust probably Ao^ shown itself)— '' for he 
proceeded to say angrily, ' Whatever you may think, sir, 
rely on it this will not be allowed to pass. Unless this 
bill is immediately paid, the University authorities will be 
informed, and Mr. Wilton's degree stopped. You know 
what the consequences will be to Mr. Wilton, if it is.' 

'^ Gerald, I did know ; and, for your mothers sake, would 
not see her son sustain such serious, perhaps such irre- 
mediable, injury. I paid the rascal his money, and he 
surrendered the bill to me. I enclose it in this letter to 
you. You need not trouble yourself about repaying meP 

Wilton laid down the letter, and passed his hand across 
his eyes. " What a good fellow he is ! " he said. " How 
kind — how undeservedly kind ! Thank Heaven, this can 
be explained. I can prove — at least, I can give him my 
solemn word of honour — that I never did borrow money, 
though I once tried to do so. I will go over to Hadbroke 
at once. There will be time enough for me to get there 
to-night, and return to-morrow. But what more does he 
say ? " He took up the letter and read on. 

" You will, I dare say, think me foolish, but I could not 

believe, even then, that you had acted so unworthily ; 

^° ^ ^^^^ to Mr. Ingram, to make a few inquiries, 

which I thought might throw some light on the transac- 

UnhappUy I found only too fuU an explanation. 
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I learned not only that you must certainly have borrowed 
this money, but what you wanted it for. A complaint 
has been laid before the Vice-Chancellor, through Mr. 
Halford, of your having been concerned in a riot after 
a drunken supper-party in one of the by-lanes of the 
town. It is stated that you were the person by whom 
a policeman was seriously crippled — it is feared, for life ; 
that you riot only failed to come forward and express 
your sorrow, and willingness to atone for your act, but 
have been paying bribes to some low vagabonds, who 
witnessed the transaction, to induce them to hold their 
tongues. This has been proved by their own confession. 
I cannot but fear this is what you wanted the money for, 
since it was obtained only a day or two before the 
pa3mient of the bribe. 

" I grieve to tell you that, in consequence of this, my 
attempt to save you from the consequences of your mis- 
conduct will be vain. The Principal, I found, was 
acquainted with all that took place — among other things, 
with the fact of you and your companions having climbed 
over the wall of his garden into college after twelve 
o'clock at night. It would be useless for you to offer 
yourself for a fellowship under such circumstances. 

" I cannot regret what I have done on your behalf; 

and shall still hope to be of service to you in your future 

career, if I possibly can. But you will not need to be 

told that all idea of an engagement between yourself and 

Janet is at an end. 

" I am, with very sincere regret, 

" Yours, 

" S. Fowler." 
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Wilton read Mr. Fowler's letter to the end, under a 
. kind of fascination which prevented his withdrawing his 
eyes from it until he had reached the very last wcwd. 
Then he threw it from him, and sprang up in a fit of 
anger, such as — to do him justice — ^was rare with him. 
" That scoundrel Sparks ! " he cried ; " he has betrayed 
me, after all. He has taken my money, and now he 
has taken Halford^s. He has ruined me — ruined me 
outright; but he shall bitterly rue it !" He paced up 
and down the room for half an hour, almost beside him- 
self. But presently he became calmer. Where was the 
good of venting his rage on this low ruffian ? It could 
do him no good. The man was beneath his notice. He 
now bethought him of Mr. Ingram's note, and opened it, 
with a foreboding as to what its contents would be. 

" Mr. Ingram has received a note from the Principal, 
enclosing one from the Vice-Chancellor, informing him that 
a very serious charge has been brought against Mr. Wilton, 
which will have to be fully investigated before he can 
be allowed to take his Bachelor's degree. Mr. Ingram 
requests Mr. Wilton to call upon him as early as possible 
after his return to Oxford." 

"Ay, that's it," again exclaimed Wilton ; "that black- 
guard, Joel Sparks, has been here again, I suppose, and 
thinking that no more money was to be got out of me, has 
revenged himself by laying this information against me. 
That must be it, and it serves me right for my weak folly ! 
After all, it doesn't matter much who did it, or how it was 
done. I must go through this, and the sooner the better." 
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He put on cap and gown, and set off for the tutor's 
rooms. 

Meanwhile, matters were progressing somewhat better 
in Broad Street Sleep, and quiet, and careful nursing 
had had their usual effect. Osborne was able to sit up on 
his sofa, and enjoy the company of his mother and sister. 
There had been no return of the haemorrhage, nor did 
the doctor appear to apprehend any. The afternoon 
passed quietly away. About six o'clock Wardleigh went 
down to St. Cuthbert's to carry to Wilton the last report 
of Osborne. He found the latter, who had just returned 
from the Vice-Chancellor's, in a state of depression, such 
as he had never witnessed in his friend before. 

" Hallo, Gerald !" he exclaimed, as he entered the room 
and caught sight of his friend leaning his head on his 
hand, with a look of the deepest dejection. " Hallo, 
Gerald, what's the matter now, then ? Is it about John ? 

« 

You needn't be so cast down, old man. He is decidedly 
better. Wotton says so. Pulse better, head cooler, 
spirits very much improved. Cheer up," he added, lay- 
ing his hand on Wilton's shoulder ; " with God's blessing 
we shall save him yet." 

" I am glad to hear that, I am sure," returned WiTton. 
" But I wasn't thinking of John. Misfortunes make a 
fellow selfish, and I have trouble enough to fill my 
thoughts just now." 

"Trouble, Gerald? What is it? I thought every- 
thmg was going with you as smoothly and prosperously 
as possible." 

" Ah, I dare say you thought so. If you knew — but 
it's a long story, and I don't know why I should trouble 
you with my grievances." 
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" Come, I say, that won't do, Gerald We have known 
each other rather too long for that Please just tell me 
all about it I have got nothing to do. I was going to 
propose to you that we should take a walk through the 
water meadows. But we can talk better here. Shut your 
oak, and then we shan't be interrupted." 

Wilton complied, overcome by the charm of Ward- 
leigh's manner, which no one, in truth, could resist They 
sat down, and then Austin heard the whole story from 
beginning to end — how Joel Sparks had recognized, or 
at all events seemed to recognize, him in the row in 
Grinder's Lane; how he had been foolishly induced to 
bribe him to hold his tongue ; how the attempt to extort 
money had been repeated, and with success ; how, under 
pressure of his difficulties, he had been induced to apply 
to Lesley for a loan ; of the trick that had been played him, 
and of the unfortunate meeting between Mr. Fowler and 
the money-lender ; finally, of the information which, after 
all, had been given to Mr. Halford, and by him laid before 
the Vice-Chancellor and Principal. 

" I have been there this afternoon, Austin," he said. 
" Ingram went with me, and, I am bound to say, did all 
that one fellow could do for another. But it was all no 
use. Halford was there,and made the most of every point 
against me. And after all, I couldn't deny what were 
thought to be the most serious features in the case. It 
couldn't be proved, of course, that it was I who hurt the 
policeman. Halford himself allowed that But I was at 
the supper-party, and remained to the end. I was pre- 
sent when the row began, and didn't go away immediately. 
I had something of a fight with a fellow, too — I couldn't 
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deny that \ though I said, and truly enough, that the man 
struck me first. Then, again, I could not contradict the 
fact that we all went into Blewitt's garden, and got into 
college over the wall. Blewitt, I am told, is furious, and 
has written a very angry note to the Vice-Chancellor. I 
couldn't deny either, as a gentleman — though I thought 
they had no right to ask me such a question — that I 
had twice bribed two men to hold their tongues about 
what they had seen. I must own that the case sounded 
ugly enough against me. 'Mr. Wilton," the old Vice 
said to me — ^he said it kindly enough, I'll allow that 
— "Mr. Wilton, I am very sorry for you. Your three 
years' career in Oxford appears to have been very 
creditable to you, and you have greatly distinguished 
yourself, I learn, at the late examination. It is dis- 
tressing to think that a career so honourable should 
be marred by such folly as this. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to pass it over without serious notice. I am aware 
of the injury it will do you to inhibit you from taking 
your degree until the October term, and I consider that 
to be a sufficient penalty for your offence. You must 
leave Oxford immediately, and cannot return until after 
the vacation. Then you will have an opportunity of 
redeeming your character, and I trust will do so.' " 

" And you will lose your fellowship here," said Ward- 
leigh. " By Jove ! I would rather have given a thousand 
pounds than that this should have happened. It's a most 
unlucky business, and if I could get hold of the fellow 
that has played this dirty trick, I'd kick him from here to 
Carfax, with the greatest satisfaction." 

"There's no doubt who did it," said Wilton— "at 
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least, I suppose not It must be that vagabond Joel 
Sparks." 

" Hum ! I'm not so sure of that," said Wardleigh. 
" But anyhow, I am afraid that even if we could detect 
and expose the person (whoever he may be) who has 
done this, it would do you no good. " 

"No," said Wilton. "And this rustication and the 
loss of the fellowship this year is not, after all, the thing 
that hits me hardest Austin, you are about the best 
friend I have — I don't mind telling you, though I wouldn't 
tell any one else — did you ever know that Janet Graham 
and myself cared for one another ? " 

" You and Janet Graham ! " exdaimed Wardleigh. 
" No, indeed \ I never heard a whisper of the kind. You 
don't mean it, to be sure? I congratulate you, with all my 
heart She's about the nicest girl going. You are a 
lucky man, Gerald." 

" You might have called me so this morning, Austin," 
said Wilton, " but hardly now. Fowler has positively put 
an end to the affair. I don't know how to blame him, 
I'm sure. Thinking what he must think, he couldn't do 
anything else. And he is not a man that is easily 
changed. Nor have I anything to say in my own defence. 
No, it is all over, and I must bear it as well as I can. As 
for coming back to Oxford next term, thaf s no go. 
Unless I got pupils I shouldn't be able to live, and the 
dons wouldn't send me any. No, I must look out for 
an ushership in some school, and then, peihaps, I may 
manage to get a title for orders somehow, and starve on 
a country curacy. Well, I have no friends that caa be 
disgraced by me — that's one comfort, at all events^" 
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" Now, Gerald," said Wardleigh, getting up and putting 
his hands on his friend's shoulders, " this kind of thing 
won't do at alL Mr. Fowler is not the man to persist in 
a mistake, when it has been pointed out to him, and it is 
quite clear that a mistake has been made here. Janet 
Graham is not the girl to withdraw her affection from any 
man, when she has once given it, unless he proves 
himself unworthy of her, and that you haven't done. 
One slip like this is not to throw a fellow out of the race 
altogether — at least, I hope not, I am sure, for I don't 
know what would become of me if it were so. Just 
listen to me. I don't agree with you that this has been 
either an unfortunate accident, or the work of that stupid 
scoundrel, Joel Sparks. I fancy — ^mind, it's only fancy 
— but I do fancy that I can see another, and much 
cleverer, rascal at work here. Will you promise to take 
no step until I have tried what I can do to set this 
matter right? Of course, I can do nothing towards alter- 
ing the Vice-Chancellor's sentence. But it is a different 
thing as regards Fowler j and I may be able to convince 
him that you have done nothing of the kind he supposes." 

" If you could do that, Austin, I should care very 
little for anything else — so, at least, I feel now." 

" Very good. Then you put yourself into my hands ?" 

" Yes," said Wilton, looking up with something of a 
smile. " No one could be in kinder hands, at all events." 

" Very well ; then you will pack your clothes, and my 
man shall drive you over to Endicot to-morrow. You 
must leave Oxford, you know, and may as well go there 
as anywhere else. I'll send a note by the nighT: mail to 
order everything to be ready for you. Stay quietly there 
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until I come to see you. You may be sure I won't keep 
you waiting longer than I can help. As for John Osborne, 
1*11 send you bulletins every day. Shall it be so ? " 

"Yes, my kind friend," said Wilton, much moved. 
" You are die best fellow that ever lived, Austin, I do 
believe. You would comfort a fellow who was going to 
be broken on the wheel." 

" It isn't quite so bad as that, anyhow," said Wardleigh. 
" Good night, Gerald. I must go home now to my guests, 
and send the note to Endicot." 

They shook hands, and parted. On the following 
day Wardleigh's dog-cart duly conveyed Gerald to Oak 
Lodge, where for the present we leave him. The same 
morning Austin went to work vigorously to unravel the 
machinations of Wilton's enemies. But he made little 
progress, and every evening seemed more perplexed 
than before. At last, one day, he received some infor- 
mation which induced him to repair to a small house in 
a back street at St Ebbe's, and ring at the bell. A man 
came to open the door, at the sight of whose face Austin 
started with surprise. He went in, and remained half 
an hour ; at the end of which time he came out, looking 
much relieved. On the following day he went to make 
a call at a smartish-looking villa on the outskirts of St 
Giles's; and this visit also seemed to give him much 
satisfaction. 

It was getting towards evening when he left, and he 
hastened back, having another visit to make, this time at 
St Cuthbert's. As he turned the comer of the Turle, he 
fell in with Hunt and Cobbold, who were also on their 
way to the college. 
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"What's up now?" said Wardleigh, addressing the 
latter. " What good fortune has happened to you, that 
you look so jolly?" 

" We have just heard of the class list," said Cobbold, 
" and are going to write to Wilton, if we can learn his 
address." 

" He is in the first, then," said Wardleigh, " And I 
suppose Osborne is a first, too." 

" I should think he was, too," said Hunt. " They 
say his first is the best there has been this two years. 
And Blake's name is in the second. That's your sort, 
sir. Only three Cuthberfs men in ; two of them first, 
and one second. Tip-top that" 

"Yes," said Cobbold, " and the next time there will be 
only one first; to wit, Austin Wardleigh, e Coll. Sanct. 
Cuth.". 

Wardleigh rather shrank fi"om his chaff. " I am just 
going to join Osborne," he said, "and will tell him the 
news. It will cheer him, I dare say, though he must have 
felt fully assured of it. Look here, you fellows ; I was 
going down to Cuthberfs myself. But you can tell me 
what I want to know. When does the cricket-match 
between our fellows and Stafford's come off?" 

" The day after to-morrow," replied Hunt. " It will 
be a grand sight — ^both elevens first-rate. And there's 
to be a dinner on the ground — first-rate that, too. All 
our set will be there. You must come, Wardleigh ; we all- 
expect you." 

"Yes, I'll come," said Wardleigh, "and now good night." 

He hurried off and presently reached his lodgings. 
" X am glad the list is out," he thought " How pleased 
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Helen will be." (She had long been ''Helen" in his 
thoughts, though '' Miss Osbome " in speech.) " I'll go 
up and tell John at once." 

But when he had surmounted the stairs, he saw reason 
to change his resolution. Osbome had just fallen asleep, 
and it was of the greatest consequence for him to have 
a sound night's rest Mrs. Osbome was sitting with him 
in the darkened room, and Helen put up a warning 
finger, as Wardleigh entered. 

''The doctor orders us to make as little noise as 
possible, Mr. Wardleigh," she said in a whisper. " It 
seems very strange in your own " 



ti 



Do not speak so. Miss Osbome," interposed Ward- 
leigh, in the same cautious tone. " I will go up to my 
own room at once. I dare say the nurse will bring me 
word how he is at bed-time." 

"The nurse has gone home for the night She was 
quite tired out; and manuna and I are to take the 
watching to-night But I will come up mjrself, and give 
you the last report before mamma goes to bed." 

" Thank you. I shall be very glad to hear, if you do 
not mind the trouble." 

He went upstairs, and taking a book, tried to read. 
But the efifort was vain. He could think of nothing but 
of John and Helen Osbome. The former had always 
exercised more influence over him than any other person 
with whom he had come in contact, and now this in- 
fluence seemed to have extended itself to his sister, only 
that it came in a softer and more fascinating shape. All that 
week he had found himself for ever dwelling on her looks, 
her words, her movements. They had a strange and novel 
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charm for him. And then how surpassingly lovely she 
was. He recalled his boyish admiration for her, three 
years before; but either he or she had wonderfully 
changed since then, or he had done her but little justice. 
He sat leaning back in his chair, buried in thoughts like 
these, until a light footstep on the stairs warned him of 
the approach of the lady of his dreams. He rose and 
opened the door. 

" He seems very quiet, Mr. Wardleigh, and I think will 
sleep again presently. Meanwhile, he told me to wish 
you good night." 

" I have good news for him, Miss Osborne," returned 
Austin, " and I shall leave it to you to say whether it will 
be better to tell it to him at once, or wait till the morning. 
The list of honours is out. His name is in the first class." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " she exclaimed. " We feared so 
that his break-down in the examination would lose it him. 
Oh, how happy this will make us all 1" She leaned 
against the door, and fairly burst into tears. 

" Nay, Miss Osborne, you could not have doubted this, 
surely?" said Wardleigh. "We all felt that he could not 
fail. If he only gets better, he is sure to get anything he 
tries for — a fellowship and college tutorship, and any 
number of pupils he likes at once, and very soon " 

" If he gets well, Mr. Wardleigh. But that he will 
never do." 

" You do not think that, surely? You heard what the 
doctor said? " 

"Yes, I had a long talk with Dr. Wotton. He has 
told me the truth, as a good and right-minded man would 
tell it" 
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" He does oot say John cannot recover ? " asked 
Wanlleigh, huniedly. 

" Cannot is more than man can say. But he thinks 
that, humanly speaking, there is no hope. He may linger 
a few weeks, possibly months. But probably he will 
not" 

Austin was silent It seemed as though the shock had 
been more severe to him than to Helen herself. 

" I cannot believe it," he said, after a minute or two's 
silence. "And surely you, Miss Osborne, if I may 
presume to say so — you cannot believe it either, or you 
would not have been so rejoiced at the tidings of his 
success in the schools 7 ^\'hat would be the use of that, 
if we were indeed going to lose him so soon ? " 

"What would be the use, Mr. Wardleigh?" she 
answered. " The greatest use in the world — the evidence 
to him that he had done the work given him in this world 
faithlully and well That is the light, as I well know, in 
which he has always r^aided his life at Oxford, and it 
will surely cheer him to know that he has not failed in it." 

" But to think that a mere first-class," u^ed Waidleigh, 
"the mere appearance of his name written above that of 
other men, could be an adequate recompense for such 
a life as his has been ! " 

"What would (?/y earthly distinction be?" she answered, 
ed, I agree with you in thinking that he 
m a distinguished man — the head of his 
■■, or a bishop, or the like. But at the end 
Quld but have done his wwt welL" 
Fou are right," said Wardleigh ; " indeed, 
are right Your words almost make me 
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wish that I could change places with him. My life has 
been a very different one from his. But I have not had 
the advantage of such a mother and sister as I see 

plainly he has. If I had " He paused, and then 

added, "Is it not possible that I may yet have it? 
Miss Osborne, will you try and love me, for John's sake ? 
Will you be my adviser, my helper — ^my wife, Helen ?" 

She looked at him with startled surprise. " Mr. Ward- 
leigh," she said, " I know you are incapable of trifling 
with me, but surely you cannot mean this ?" 

"Yes, I do, I do !" he exclaimed, earnestly. " I have 
been meaning it ever so long, though I have not ven- 
tured to say it. You think we have known each other 
scarcely a fortnight. Helen, I feel as if I had known 
you for years — as if I could never know you more 
thoroughly than I do. Of course I cannot hope that 
you can feel the same for me. Me you have indeed 
only known a fortnight " 

"I have learned enough of you in that fortnight to 
know that you are worthy of any woman's love, Mr. 
Wardleigh. But I did not imagine that you cared for me. 
You have taken me wholly by surprise. I can give you 
no other answer. Let us say good night." 

She gave him her hand, and Wardleigh pressed it to 
his lips. 

She coloured, withdrew it, and went to join her mother. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE CRICKET DINNER. 




EANWHILE, Wilton was having a very 
dreary time of it at Endicot. The weather, 
indeed, was delightful. But the bright sun 
and the blue sky had no charm for him. 
Nor is there anything in the world more depressing than 
a house shut up, with only one or two rooms opened for 
the accommodation of a solitary guest. Mrs. Oldfield, 
with whom Wilton was an especial favourite, came up to 
sleep at Oak Lodge, and did her best to make things 
cheerful. She opened the library for him, thinking that 
would be the sitting-room he would prefer, and tried to 
tempt his appetite with the same delicacies which she 
knew had been most approved by him in the preceding 
summer. She asked him every morning whether he would 
not like to ride or drive, assuring him that Schacabac, 
his old favourite, was eating his head off in the stable 
for want of exercise. But Wilton wearily answered that 
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he had no fancy for riding alone, and would prefer sitting 
with a book under the shade of the plane-trees. 

After several days Mrs. Oldfield changed her tactics, 
and suggested that he should pay a visit to the vicarage. 
" Mr. Fowler, he would be so glad to see you, he would ; 
so kind as he always speaks of you," pursued the worthy 
dame, little thinking how grievously she was distressing 
the subject of her well-meant suggestions. " If he had 
known that you were here, he would have come up long 
ago, and asked you to the vicarage. And Miss Graham, 
too, would be glad to see you, now she is better " 

" Better !" he repeated. " Has Miss Graham been ill ? " 

" She was taken very poorly one day, a week ago," said 
Mrs. Oldfield. " Sally at the vicarage told me she was 
looking that bad, she didn't know what had come to her. 
But she is better to-day, I am told." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Oldfield, I am not inclined to go 
out," was all Wilton answered; and the old lady at length 
desisted firom her endeavours, giving it as her opinion 
to the butler, that the young gentleman was sickening for 
something, and she only hoped it mightn't be typhus. 

" So she has been ill," thought Wilton, as Mrs. Oldfield 
quitted the room. "Poor Janet, I am sorry to know 
that. But she has got over it again, and will, I dare say, 
soon forget it. If I were wise, I should try to forget it, 
too. What good would there be in remembering it? 
Were she ever so true to me, there is now no rational 
hope of my ever being able to offer her a fitting home." 

The only times in the day to which Wilton looked 
forward with any interest were those of the arrival of 
the post Wardleigh wrote punctually enough, though 
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briefly. In truth, there was little to employ his pen. 
Osborne varied UtUe from day to day. "There had 
been no return of bleeding," Austin wrote. " He was 
very much the same John Osborne that they had always 
known ; just as quiet and cheerful as he had been before 
his illness." But there was no talk in Wardleigh's letters 
of his getting out, even for a drive— no hint of his going 
away to a milder and drier climate. Wilton augured but 
ill from the tone of his friend's writing. Even his bright 
and hopeful temper could see no solid ground of im- 
provement. As for Wilton's own affairs, Wardleigh said 
nothing at all respecting them ; and from this Gerald 
inferred that he had failed in whatever attempts he had 
made to discover the schemes concerted for his injury— 
if, indeed, there had been such schemes at all. 

" I shall never hear any more about it," he said to 
himself J "and it is perhaps best I shouldn't It was 
my own fault, I know, and I can blame no one but 
myself. They say every one has to buy his own wisdom. 
I have paid a pretty heavy price for mine." 

So the time passed on, until he had been nine or ten 
days at Oak Lodge. On the Sundays he had avoided the 
services at both Hadbroke and Endicot, and had walked 
to a village church some miles distant. But he could 
not doubt that not only Mr. Fowler, but Mr. Hornby also, 
and probably Dr. Elgood and Mr. Girdwood, were aware 
of his presence in their neighbourhood. The fact of their 
not having called, little as he desired their presence, was 
a painful evidence to him of the light in which his con- 
duct was regarded. « To-morrow is the day of our great 
match with Stafford's," he remarked to himself one mom- 
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ing after breakfast " I was to have bowled. I wonder 
who will take my place ? " The day wore on like the 
others. He lounged wearily over a book on the lawn, 
and went in and knocked the balls about in the empty 
billiard-room, and pretended to fish in the ornamental 
water. He was summoned to his solitary dinner at six 
o'clock, and tried to amuse himself with a sensation novel, 
as he had done every day for the last week and more, 
and finally dropped asleep in the large library easy-chair. 

He was startled from his slumber by the sound of wheels 
and a loud ring of the bell. A minute afterwards Ward- 
leigh entered, and hurried up to shake hands with him. 

" You did not expect me, old fellow," he said. " I 
had no time to write." 

" Has anything happened ? " asked Wilton, anxiously. 
" John is not worse ? " 

" No, not at all. Wotton says there is no change. If 
anything, he was a trifle better this afternoon. Of course 
you know that his opinion of himis a very bad one ? " 

" I feared as much, I own," said Wilton. " Does he 
think it will be long " 

** It is quite uncertain," interrupted Wardleigh. " It 
may be a month or two ; it may come at any moment." 

They both sat silent a minute or two, and then Wiiton 
said, " Have you come to stay ? I know term is over. 
But I thought you meant to remain in Oxford awhile." 

"I have not come to stay," said Austin. "I have 
come to bring you news, as perhaps you have guessed." 

" Have you found out anything ? " asked Wilton. 

" Yes, everything. Gerald, my suspicions were correct. 
The scoundrel that has done you this injury is Bristowe." 

2 A 
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" Bristowe ! " exclaimed Wilton, in great surprise. " I 
know he has always disliked me. But what motive could 
he possibly have for doing me so serious an injury ? " 

" His motive was a very simple one. You remember 
the affair at Parleyfield, three or four years ago — the 
business, I mean, about Miss Osborne." 

" Yes ; but surely he must have forgotten " 

" He has never forgotten Miss Osborne. In his coarse 
way he has always continued to admire her, and has 
even made her a formal offer within the last few weeks." 

" You do not mean it I Still, how does that affect me ? " 

" He believes that you are the cause of her refusing to 
listen to him. I cannot say I am greatly surprised he 
should think so. There was the original /rdwfl:^, in which 
you interfered in her defence ; and you have paid frequent 
visits to Parleyfield ; and there was, in particular, the 
visit a fortnight ago. Mrs. Osborne told me one day 
last week of this offer to her daughter, which she re- 
ceived, I think, only the day before your viv& voce 
examination; and she added that Helen had sent no 
answer, considering that, under the circumstances of the 
case, it became her best to be silent. Now, Bristowe 
happened to be standing close to us in the schools quad., 
when you expressed your intention of going immediately 
to Parleyfield I have no doubt that confirmed him in 
his idea of your attachment to Miss Osborne, and he 
felt that your visit boded his suit no good." 

" And he went immediately and had this information 
laid before Halford to spite me," exclaimed Wilton. 
" The malicious brute ! But still I don't understand how 
he can have contrived it. Surely he did not go and give 
information in his own person ? " 
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" No, he is much too cunning for that It is a long 
story, Gerald, but I will try to cut it short You 
remember the day of the steeple-chase at South Leigh, 
when a fellow got up in the hedge ? " 
" I remember hearing of it quite well." 

" And you remember Joel Sparks, who " 

" I am not likely to forget hiniy to the last day of my 
life," broke in Wilton. 

" Just so. Well, these two men are one and the same. 
You will say, What is that to you ? It is this, that Joel 
Sparks has been a tool in Bristowe's hands. It appears 
that the man was once employed by Bristowe, and was 
discharged for dishonesty. On the day of the steeple- 
chase he went to the ground in disguise, intending to 
prevent your cousin from winning, as he had bet heavily 
on the other horse. Bristowe recognized him notwith- 
standing his* disguise, but said nothing about it, until one 
day when he met him in the quadrangle at Cuthbert's, 
six or seven months afterwards." 

" What, when he was coming from my rooms ? " 
"When he was coming from your rooms," assented 
Wardleigh. "He stopped Sparks, and made him say 
what he had been doing. Then it occurred to him that 
his hold over Sparks would enable him to subject you to 
serious annoyance. He obliged the man, under threat 
of exposure, to make a second application to you in 
January last; and he insisted on his making a third 
demand, just before the time when the schools opened. 
But Sparks, to do him justice, refused, and went into 
hiding to avoid being obliged to do it Bristowe was 
three or four days before he could light upon him. Then 
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he again threatened to deprive him of his situation, and 
forced him, though most reluctantly, to go to Halford. 

"Bristowe also," resumed Wardleigh, "was at the 
bottom of the business about the bill He was known 
to Caldicott, with whom he has had some dealings ; and 
learning from him that he had this bill against you, 
actually gave t\i'enty pounds for it, conditionally on its 
being used against you. His schemes have succeeded as 
well as his own malicious spirit could have desired " 

"But he ought to have been clever enough to keep 
them secret," broke in Wilton, fiercely. " He shall render 
an account to me, and that speedily." He started up in 
his excitement, as though he thought of going in pursuit 
of Bristowe that moment 

"Sit down, Gerald," said Wardleigh, "and hear me 
out I have found out all that thus far I have told you, 
without much difficulty. You had mentioned to me that 
Sparks was the fellow who had been sponging upon you. 
I found him easily enough, and after ten minutes' conver- 
sation he told me all he knew. He hates Bristowe 
heartily, and it is only through fear of actual ruin that 
he has been induced to do his bidding at all. I promised 
him that if he would tell the whole truth, and persist in 
his intention of tuming over a new leaf, I would give 
him employment at Oak Lodge. He caught at this, and 
the whole at once came out If his share in the trans- 
action had been all I wanted to investigate, I needn't 
have kept you waiting all this time. But there was 
another, and a much more important mystery, I was 
trying to unravel ; and there I succeeded only yesterday." 

" What was that ? " asked Wilton. 
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" I'll tell you, but not now or here. Come up with me 
to the Magdalen cricket-ground to-morrow — that isn't 
Oxford, you know. There you shall hear everything." 

" At the Magdalen cricket-ground ? " repeated Wilton. 
"At the cricket match between us and Stafford's?" 

"Just so. At the Cuthberfs dinner afterwards. I 
have ordered the dog-cart at ten to-morrow. We shall 
get to Cowley in time for me to do all I want in Oxford, 
and be on the ground by dinner-time." 

The Magdalen cricket-ground on the following day 
contained a larger assembly of spectators than had been 
seen on it any day that season. In particular, there was a 
large muster of Cuthbert's men — old, as well as present, 
members of the college. Ashbumham and Maule had 
come down from London ; Sheringham had travelled from 
his home in the far east, and Pilkington from his in the 
far west ; and there were divers other old Cuthbertians 
also, of whom this history contains no record. The 
annual cricket dinner was generally made an occasion at 
which former members of the college were wont to 
revisit their ancient place of sojourn ; and this year the 
fineness of the weather, and the prospect of good play on 
both sides, had proved an unusual attraction. Among 
the visitors no one was more conspicuous than Bristowe. 
He had now entered on full possession of his money, and 
had set his guardian at defiance. His hprse, a splendid- 
looking animal, was being led up and down by the groom 
in showy livery; and there was a visible increase of 
swagger in the demeanour of Richard himself. Wardleigh, 
on his arrival, had put up the horse at the inn at Cowley, 
and there Wilton waited until his return, which did not 
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occur very long before the dinner hour of the club. 
Then they went down arm-in-arm together. They were 
both well received. Wardleigh was a universal favourite, 
and his presence was always sufficient to insure a hearty 
welcome. But a good deal of attention was shown to 
Wilton also. The truth respecting his rustication was 
not clearly understood. But it was known that it was in 
consequence of the information laid against him by some 
spy in Oxford, respecting the supper-party in the previous 
December; and that he had refused to say anything 
which might implicate others. He was greeted kindly by 
everybody, excepting Bristowe, who looked a great deal 
surprised and embarrassed at his presence, though he 
affected to cany it off with unconcern. The dinner pro- 
ceeded much as usual. The customary toasts were given, 
and the party were beginning to think of retiring, when 
Wardleigh, who occupied the vice-presidenf s chair, rose 
from his place. He was received with applause, it being 
supposed that he intended to propose some toast ; but the 
first words of his speech informed them such was not 
the case. 

" Gentlemen," he began, " I have a communication to 
make to you, which is interesting to us all, and I have 
chosen this occasion, because so many old Cuthberfs 
men are present All of us, I think, will remember the 
affair of the steeple-chase near Witney, last year, when 
Tom Pilkington rode against Sheringham." He looked 
round him, and paused a moment There was an im- 
mediate cry, in response, from most of those present, that 
they remembered it quite well. 

"You will remember also," pursued Wardleigh, "that 
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a villanous trick was played, by which an attempt was 
made to make Pilkington too late to ride the race." 

" All right," said Pilkington, observing that Wardleigh 
had again paused. " None of us are likely to have for- 
gotten that, though no one has been able to discover 
how or by whom it was done." 

"I beg to inform you," resumed Wardleigh, "that I 
have discovered both those things, and the trick was 
played, as I believe, by a person who is now here present." 

There was a start of very uncomfortable surprise, and 
every man looked blankly into his neighbour's face. 

" Go on, Wardleigh," said Sheringham, after a short 
silence. " Of course, we must hear all about this 
now?" 

" Of course," assented Wardleigh. " I think it will 
be the best way, if I first tell what I myself knew at the 
time of the steeple-chase ; though I said nothing about it, 
because it threw little light on the transaction, and my 
speaking about it might have prevented ultimate discovery. 
I was one of those who went away early from Ciadock's 
breakfast-party, but I did not go down into the quad. 
Holton's rooms opposite were standing open, and I went 
in intending to borrow a book. I found that Holton was 
away, and that his rooms had been used by the bed- 
maker, for boiling the hot water and putting away the 
dirty plates, etc., from Cradock's breakfast-party opposite. 
I heard some one in the bedroom, but at the time I took 
no notice of the circumstance. I took the book I wanted 
from Holton's shelf, and read it for some time, before 
leaving the room. When I did so, all the men at 
Cradock's breakfast-party were gone. But just as I 
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stepped out on the landing, Cradock's oak was opened, 
and a man came out" 

Wardleigh again paused, and every head was bent 
eagerly forward to hear what would come next. 

" I had never seen the man before," resumed Ward- 
leigh. " He looked to me like a small tradesman, or a 
helper in a shop ; but I should have taken no notice of 
him, if he hadn't offered me a handkerchief, and said, 
' Is not this yours, sir ? No,' he added, * I see you are 
not the gentleman that has just been writing in Mr. 
Cradock's rooms.' I took the handkerchief and examined 
it. It was marked R. B. I took it for granted that 
meant Robert Barton, who, as I had heard before I left 
the room, had undertaken to write the letter. I thought 
no more of the matter, until the alteration of the figures 
was discovered. Then the incident occurred to me, as 
possibly throwing some light on the business. Barton, 
I found, had lost no pocket-handkerchief. The question, 
therefore, was — to whom could it belong ? I ran through 
the names of the persons present There was only one 
other whose initials were R. B." 

All eyes were now turned upon Bristowe, who had 
hitherto sat silent, with his eyes fixed immovably on the 
table. He now thought it necessary to say something. 

"Do you mean to insinuate," he cried, in a loud, 
blustering tone, "that I had anything to do with this, 
Wardleigh? If so, I beg to tell you that I will not 
endure this insolence. I know well what you are in the 
habit of saying about me, and I treat it with contempt 
But this open impertinence is a different thing ; and as 
the chairman does not seem disposed to stop you, or 
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any one else to interfere, I shall at all events refuse to 
stay here any longer to listen to it" 

He was moving away to the door, when he was stopped 
by a general cry of disapproval ; and Ashbumham said, 
in his most quiet but cutting manner, " I think you can 
hardly go, until you have heard and answered Wardleigh. 
It will have a very strange appearance." 

Bristowe sat down, like a patient under the influence 
of a mesmerist, and Wardleigh resumed. 

" But there was no proof who the person was, to whom 
the handkerchief belonged. Nor could there be, unless 
I should be able to find the man whom I met at Cra- 
dock's door, and who probably still retained the handker- 
chief. I tried to do this, but entirely failed. The bed- 
makers said they knew nothing about him; but they 
believed he had been sent down from the pastry-cook, 
with some dishes which had been ordered for the break- 
fast. I went to the pastiy-cook, but he, too, could tell 
me nothing. The man, it appeared, had been engaged 
merely for the single job, all their own hands that morn- 
ing being occupied. They did not know who he was, 
or where he lived. Under these circumstances, I said 
nothing about the matter. But the day before yesterday, 
I had occasion to go down to a house in St. Ebbe's, to 
see a man named Hutchins, an ex-policeman " 

"What, the fellow that was hurt in the row, I sup- 
pose ? " exclaimed Cradock. 

"Yes, that is the man," said Wardleigh. "Well, I 
went to the house, and the person who opened the door 
to me was the fellow of whom I had been so long in 
search — no other, I found, than Hutchins himself." 
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" By Jove ! you don't mean it ! *' exclaimed Lennard. 
"That was a rum go, if ever I heard one. Did he 
remember the business of the handkerchief? " 

" Yes, all about it, as if it had happened yesterday. 
He told me clearly enough all that had happened. He 
was out of employment, it seems, at the time, and had 
made application to be admitted to the police force, but 
had not yet received his appointment. He was glad 
enough to undertake the job of carrying down the raised 
pie to Cuthberfs, and bringing back the dish afterwards. 
He waited in Holton's study while the party was going 
on, and as soon as he thought the men were gone, went 
into Cradock's rooms to fetch the dish. You know, 
I dare say, that there is a communication between the 
scouts' rooms, belonging to the two sets, so that he did 
not enter through the oak. He had expected to find 
Cradock's outer room empty. But it was not A man — 
plainly one of the breakfast-party — had at that moment 
re-entered. Hutchins saw him take a letter fi-om a slab, 
open, and write something on it He then dried it in 
the blotting-book, refastened the envelope, placed it on 
the slab whence he had taken it, and hastily left the room. 
This person, whoever he was, had a red silk pocket- 
handkerchief in his hand while he was writing. 

" Hutchins went into the breakfast-room, took the dish, 
and was just going away, when he saw the handkerchief 
lying under the slab. He took it up, and meeting me 
at the door of the room, offered it to me under the im- 
pression — until he looked more closely at me — that I 
was the person whom he had seen a minute before alter- 
ing the letter. Now you see it all" 
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" Yes, if s all plain enough," said Sheringham. " But 
would he recognize the man he saw in Cradock's rooms ? " 

" He says he has no doubt that he would," said Ward- 
leigh. "But I have brought him down here to-day, 
in order that he may say whether the man he saw is 
present here. Is it your pleasure that he shall come in ? " 

A unanimous cry of assent broke forth ; but before 
Wardleigh could move to the door, Bristowe again 
sprang up. 

" This is a regular conspiracy," he said. " This fellow 
has been brought down here to swear that I was the man 
he saw. I have no doubt he will swear to that, or any 
other lie that may be forged for my injury." 

" He could hardly forge your handkerchief, Bristowe," 
said Wardleigh, coolly. He took one out of his pocket 
as he spoke, and threw it on the table. " Look and 
determine for yourself whether it is yours, and the fellow 
of the one I saw in your hand just now, or not" 

With a cry of rage, Bristowe once more started up, 
and made hurriedly for the door. 

" Hold the door one moment, Wardleigh," said Ash- 
bumham. "He cannot go just yet. Gentlemen," he 
said, " I beg to move that the name of Richard Bristowe 
shall be removed from the list of members of this club." 

" I second that motion," said Sheringham. 

The president put it from the chair, and a simultaneous 
cry of assent broke from all present. 

" He may go now," said Ashbumham. 

Wardleigh stood aside, and Bristowe, with an angry 
oath, strode past him, and disappeared. 

" Gentlemen," said the president, rising, " I think there 
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is one more toast that we ought to drink before we part, 
and that is the health of our vice-president, whose energy 
and cleverness has enabled him to expose this villainous 
business, that had caused us so much perplexity. Gentle- 
men, I give you the health of Austin Wardleigh." 

The toast was drunk enthusiastically, with three times 
three cheers, and one cheer more. Austin was just 
rising to acknowledge the honour done him, when a note, 
marked "Immediate," was put into his hands. He 
glanced hurriedly at it It was in the handwriting of 
his landlady, and was scrawled and blotted, as though 

written in haste. 

" Dear sir," it said, " Mr. Osborne has broken another 
blood-vessel, and the doctor says he cannot live more 
than an hour or two. He is most anxious to see you 
and Mr. Wilton. We have sent off a messenger to 
Endicot for Mr. W., though we fear there is no possi- 
bility of his arriving in time. Pray, however, come up 
yourself at once." 

"You fellows must excuse me," said Wardleigh. 
" Gerald, you had better come with me at once." He 
tossed the note to him as he spoke. " Of course, no one 
would think of preventing you from going to John under 
circumstances like these." 

A sudden silence came over the noisy throng. They 
guessed instinctively what had happened. It was in the 
midst of a dead and reverent stillness that the two young 
men took their hats, and entering the carriage which 
had been despatched for Wardleigh, drove off for Broad 
Street 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



EUTHANASIA. 




Meanwhile, a very different scene was prc- 
^ ceeding in Broad Street. In place of the 
noise and bustle of the crowded cricket- 
ground, there was the deep hush of the 
sick chamber,; in place of the angry passions of excited 
partisans, the calm resignation of one whose hours on 
earth were numbered, and who cared no more for its 
struggles and its prizes. There had been little change 
in the patient since the first day of his seizure ; nor was 
it likely there would be. Dr. Wotton informed them, until 
the end itself came. This might be in a month's time, 
or a week's time, or possibly in an hour; but it was 
certainly very near at hand. Yet it seemed to cause 
none of them the bitter anguish that might have been 
expected. John was, in truth, in that frame of mind 
which our Christian poet compares to the serene decay of 
autumn — 

** Waiting his summons to the sky, 
Content to live, but not afraid to die; " 
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and his serenity seemed to have communicated itself to 
all about him. 

On the day of the cricket-match he appeared to be 
somewhat stronger than usual. He inquired after dinner 
for Wardleigh, and was told by Helen that he had driven 
over to Endicot, the day before, to see Wilton, for whom, 
she said, he had good news at last. 

" Ah, Gerald," said Osborne ; " I have been thinking 
a good deal about him. I don't know that I quite under- 
stood what Wardleigh told me about him the other day. 
It was one of my bad days and I couldn't follow him 
clearly. I understood he had got into trouble — some- 
thing to do with that supper-party of Ashbumham's last 
autumn, wasn't it ? " 

"Yes, I heard the whole story," said Helen. "Mr. 
Wilton has been shamefully used by Mr. Bristowe ; and I 
have been all the more sorry because I can't help fearing 
that I have been in some degree the cause of it. You 
remember to what I refer, John — three or four years ago 
at Parleyfield." 

" Yes, but tell me all about this, Helen," said Osborne. 
" I should like to know all the particulars." 

Helen complied, and told the whole story from begin- 
ning to end. She concluded by saying that Mr. Ward- 
leigh had now discovered something, she did not exactly 
know what, which would clearly prove Mr. Bristowe's 
falsehood and treachery, and make it impossible for him 
to injure Mr. Wilton in future. He had now gone to the 
cricket-ground, she believed, for the purpose of exposing 
him before all the men of his college. 

" I am glad Gerald is cleared," said Osborne. " It was 
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foolish of him, no doubt, to go to that party. It was his 
weakness to be too easily led by others ; but, dear fellow, . 
that was his only fault, and he has many noble qualities 
to balance it. He will, I hope, be a successful and dis- 
tinguished man. I used to think, Helen dear," he added, 
fondly stroking her hair, " that he and you might come 
to fancy one another." 

" Me, John ! " answered Helen, with a smile. "Why, 
he is engaged to another lady." 

" Gerald engaged ? " repeated Osborne. 
" Yes, to be sure. How slow you men are to find out 
things ! Why ! it must have been going on under your 
very eyes, John. He is engaged to Mr. Fowler's niece. 
Miss Graham." 

" To Janet Graham ! " said Osborne. " I certainly 
never had a suspicion of that. I am glad to hear it. 
She is as good and sweet a girl as I remember to have 
seen ; and, with her firm and steady principle, is the very 
wife he wants. I hope I shall see him again, to. wish him 
joy. I suppose they would not refuse him leave to come 
to Oxford under the circumstances ? " 

" Of course not How could they ? I will speak to 
Mr. Ingram about it when he comes next. He has been 
here almost every day, you know. Or shall I write to him 
about it ? " she added, noticing his look. 

" Write, my dear, and at once, please. No time should 
be lost." 

Helen wrote and despatched her note, and then Os- 
borne, after an interval of rest, resumed. " I am glad 
Gerald has made this engagement. Yet there is one 
reason why I could have wished that you had been his 
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choice — two reasons, I may say. Helen, I am afraid 
mother will miss me sorely. I wish I could have seen 
a man like Gerald ready to take my place." 

"Oh, John, do not say that. As if any one ever 
could take your place ! " 

" In many things, of course, he could not But in all 
the troubles of life she will often want a friend and pro- 
tector. You know the programme I had laid out for 
myself— how I was to get a fellowship, and then a 
country curacy, and my mother and you were to come 
and live with me until a college living fell, and then 
there would have been a permanent home for her as long 
as she lived. It has been the happy dream of many years, 
but it is God's will that there should come this sudden 
awakening from it. I would not have her know it, but it 
troubles me — more than it ought — to think of her going 
back to Parleyfield, which will now probably be the only 
home she will ever know on earth. She will bear it 
patiently, I doubt not But I could wish it had been 
otherwise.*' 

" Yes, John, it would have been very nice ; and I am 
afraid that both she and I have set our hearts too much 
on it. But you may trust me to do all " 

" My dear, I do trust you. I know you will do all in 
your power, and your all will be much. But, Helen, my 
regret is not wholly on her account You, too, will often 
need a friend and protector. I do not suppose this man 
Bristowe will renew his offers — especially after what you 
tell me of the exposure which is to be made of his false- 
hood and meanness. And yet I cannot be sure that he 
will not And if he should, or if any one like him should 
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presume as he has done, there will no one to stand up for 
you. Yes, I could wish that some one like Gerald " 

"Oh, John, I must tell you," interrupted Helen, 
her cheek crimsoning as she spoke. "Some one has 
offered " 

" Some one has asked you to be his wife, you mean ? " 
asked Osborne, raising himself and looking fixedly at her. 

" Yes. Some one you know, John — some one whom 
I think you esteem almost as highly — quite as highly as 
Mr. Wilton." 

"Whom do you mean?" said Osborne in surprise. 
" There is no one I value so much, or rather there is but 
one man I value as much as Wilton. Surely you cannot 
be speaking of him ? And yet I do believe that you are. 
Tell me at once, Helen. Is the man you mean Austin 
Wardleigh ? " 

" Yes," said Helen. " He asked me a day or two ago." 

" And you ? " continued Osborne. " Did you accept 
his offer ? " 

" No," answered Helen. Then, perceiving the look of 
disappointment that overspread his features, she went on. 
" Oh, John, how could I ? I had known him scarcely ten 
days. I had always heard you speak most warmly and 
highly of him, and I could see, even in the short time 
that I had been here, that you had said no more than the 
truth. And as for liking him, I would have given him all 
that I had, three times over, and it would have been 
a poor requital of his tenderness for you. But he took 
me wholly by surprise. I had hardly thought of him at 
all, before I came to Oxford, and never in that light 
What else could I tell him but that ? " 

a B 
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" Was that the answer, then, that you gave him ?" asked 
Osborne. 

" Yes, John. I told him I could hardly think that he 
was serious in his offer, and we had been acquainted so 
short a time that I could not answer him. But he under- 
stood me positively to refuse, and I do not suppose he 
will think any farther of it He has been most respectful 
since our interview, but nothing more. He is too much 
of a gentleman to " 

" If he were to ask you again, Helen, would you again 
refuse ? " 

Helen looked down and a tear glistened in her eye. 
" No, John," she said, in a low tone ; " I could not refuse 
him again. But believe me " 

The entrance of Mrs. Osborne at this moment put 
a stop to the conversation. She noticed that John 
appeared flushed and excited, and insisted on his resting 
for an hour, at least, before any more conversation 
could be allowed. Helen went out accordingly for a turn 
or two in New College gardens, and John Osborne, at 
his own request, was wheeled in his sofa bed into the deep 
embayed window of the room, which, as the reader has 
already heard, commanded a striking view of the princi- 
pal buildings of the University, now standing out, white 
and clear, against a background of the deepest blue, in 
broad June sunshine. 

It was indeed a glorious sight. In the centre appeared 
the stately dome of the RadclifTe, and close behind it 
the graceful outline of St. Mary's. On the left rose the 
picturesque, though somewhat fanciful, towers of All 
Soul's, and in the background the groves and campanile 
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of Magdalen. Thrown into deep shadow on the extreme 
right lay the Bodleian Library, and beneath it the schools, 
recently the scene of his brilliant but short-lived triumph. 
It was a noble prospect in itself, but for Osborne it had a 
deep and special interest Every object he beheld was as- 
sociated with some particular of his undergraduate career 
— the most prized of all the memories of his short, but 
most happy, life. There was the library, to which he had 
gained admission through Mr. Ingram's kind intervention, 
where he had sat many an hour, consulting books which 
were otherwise out of his reach ; there was the University 
church, where he had listened to many an eloquent and 
gifted preacher ; there was Magdalen, the sweet music of 
whose services still lingered in his ear ; there, above all, 
were the examination schools, where his three years' work 
had been brought to its test, and had stood the trial. 
"Dear old Oxford," he thought, as he watched the 
evening tints spreading over the sky, and communicating 
a still more lovely light to every battlement and pinnacle 
and spire; "there is no place like it on this earth." He 
fell into a deep reverie, whither we will not follow him ; 
for it may be that on the eye of his spirit there rose the 
vision of a city before whose splendour the glories of 
Oxford waxed pale and dim — ^the Great City, with its 
gates of pearl, and its foundations of precious stones ; 
which needeth not the " light of the sun, for the Lord 
God Himself giveth it light" 

He was roused, after a while, by hearing voices round 
him, and seeing his mother's and sister's faces bending 
over him, with looks of alarm and distress. Helen held 
a handkerchief to his mouth, which, he saw, was saturated 
with blood. 
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" Have I had another attack?" he asked, feebly. 

" Yes, dear, but you are better now. Lie quiet We 
have sent for Dr. Wotton. We hope he will soon be 
here." 

" Have you sent for Austin and Gerald ? " he whis- 
pered. " Lose no time ! " 

" The landlady has sent a note to Mr. Wardleigh. The 
messenger went a quarter of an hour ago." 

" And Gerald ? " continued Osborne. 

" We have sent for him also. Mr. Wardleigh's servant 
has just arrived, and says that Mr. Wilton came up with 
his master to Cowley this morning. No doubt he will 
arrive with Mr. Wardleigh." 

"That is well. When they come let me see Gerald 
alone first, and then Austin ? " 

He lay quiet, until his two friends were announced. 
Then Wilton entered his chamber, and stayed a quarter 
of an hour ; at the end of which time he came out look- 
ing very grave and quiet, and motioned to Wardleigh to 
enter in his place 

Wardleigh moved up to the bedside, and took Osborne's 
thinVnd wasted hand in his. He tried hard to speak, 
but the words failed him. 

"Dear Austin,", said Osborne, "I have so much to 
thank you for. You have done so much to make my life 
happy at Oxford ; and during the last few weeks, but for 
you, I do not know what we might not have suffered." 

Wardleigh put up his hand with a deprecating gesture. 
" Don't, John, don't ! " he said. " If you knew the truth, 
you would never think of thanking me. I owe you 
a debt, which nothing ever can repay. If I have learnt 
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anything of good in my Oxford life, if I have escaped 
anything of evil, it has been through yoiL If I could 
only repay it, in some degree ! " 

" If you think you do owe me anything," said Osborne, 
" you can repay me tenfold." 

" How ? " asked his friend, looking up in surprise. 

" Pardon me for so speaking, but an hour like this 
dispenses with ceremony. In the first place, by doing 
yourself justice. You have in you the making of a great 
and useful man, Austin. It would cheer me, in parting 
from you, to be assured that you would lead a life worthy 
of yourself." 

Austin pressed his friend's hand, and said, in a low and 
humble tone, " John, with God's help, I mean to try." 

" Thank you. And there is another way in which you 
can, more directly still, give me joy and comfort" 

" And what is that ? " again asked Wardleigh. 

" Go to the door, and tell them all to come in. Come 
here, Helen. Austin, she has told me all — ^that you 
wished to have her for your wife." 

" I did — I do, but I cannot presume to hope " 

" You may hope, you may be assured, of her consent" 
He took Helen's unresisting hand, and placed it in his. 
" Austin, you will be a son to my mother, more than 
a brother to Helen, when I am gone ? " 

" Be assured I will," said Wardleigh, 

" That is well" 

He relapsed into silence, exhausted by his efforts. 
There was no return of suffering. He lay quietly on his 
bed for an hour or two more, while the sweet summer 
twilight gathered slowly in the sky, and then passed away 
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so peacefully, that the loving eyes of the watchers round 
him could hardly discern the moment when life became 
extinct 

Mr. Ingram arrived soon after all was over, and Mr. 
Fowler on the following morning ; the messenger sent for 
Wilton having been referred to him by Mrs. Oldfield. 
They both offered such help and consolation as was in 
their power. Mr. Ingram undertook that Wilton's pre- 
sence in Oxford would be permitted until the funeral 
was over. But Mr. Fowler suggested that Osborne 
should be buried at Hadbroke; for the churchyard of 
which, with its yew hedge, its well-kept turf, and its 
orderly rows of graves, each overshadowed by its rustic 
cross, he had often expressed a warm admiration. All 
approved the proposal Wardleigh and Helen both felt 
as though their future home would in some sort be 
hallowed by his presence near them. 

To Endicot, therefore, they all removed ; and while 
there, Wardleigh persuaded Mrs. Osborne to take up her 
abode at Laburnum Cottage, and resign her pension at 
Parleyfield. He and Helen had agreed, he told her, 
that their wedding should not take place for a year, 
partly out of respect for John's memory, partly because 
he wished to pass his final examination at Oxford before 
claiming her hand. Many things induced Mrs. Osborne 
to consent She disliked Parleyfield as a home for 
herself, and still more for Helen. The small sum of 
money which would have remained to John, after his 
Oxford expenses were paid, had now become hers, and 
was sufficient to maintain her until the time of her 
daughter's marriage. The friendliness of Mr. Fowler, 
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who was all sympathy and kindness, and the recollection 
of John's attachment to him, made her desire him as a 
neighbour. But the motive that influenced her most was 
the great liking she had conceived for her future son- 
in-law. They removed accordingly to the cottage, and 
there resided until the year was up. 

Wardleigh, firm in the purpose he had formed by 
Osborne's bedside, resolved not to trust himself to the 
temptations of Oxford again. He induced Mr. Surtees 
to come and reside at Oak Lodge as his tutor for the 
next twelvemonth, and also to undertake to assist Mr. 
Hornby, who was now beginning evidently to fail, in 
the care of the parish. Whether Helen's presence at 
Laburnum Cottage had anything to do with Wardleigh's 
resolve to shun the snares of Oxford life, the reader must 
judge for himself. At all events, he passed a very quiet 
and happy year, at the end of which time he made his 
appearance in the examination schools, and fully verified 
his friend's prediction — his first-class being universally 
alloweJ to be the best of his year. 

Gerald Wilton's affairs did not prosper like those of 
his friend, but they began nevertheless after a time to 
amend. The explanations offered by Wardleigh only 
partially satisfied Mr. Fowler. The latter acquitted 
Wilton of any intention to deceive him in the affair of 
the borrowed money ; but there was too plain evidence of 
weakness and folly in the whole transaction to justify him, 
for the present, at all events, in permitting Wilton's ad- 
dresses to his niece. Wilton accepted his sentence with- 
out remonstrance. He went up to Oxford in the October 
ensuing, and obtained a fellowship, not at St Cuthbert's, 
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but at a smaller college ; and with the income of the fel- 
lowship, and the help of pupils, supported himself there. 
At Christmas he took deacon's orders, and served as a 
curate in one of the Oxford churches. He did not pre- 
sent himself at Hadbroke again, until he appeared there 
as Wardleigh's best man one bright summer day, when 
Austin and Helen were married by Mr. Fowler at Had- 
broke Church. Janet Graham was there as Helen's 
bridesmaid After church, when they all repaired to 
Laburnum Cottage, whence Helen had been married, 
Wilton hung back, not feeling assured what his reception 
might be. But Mr. Fowler came forward. "Gerald," 
he said, "shake hands. I have heard all about you 
from Ingram, and Standly, your rector. If you and 
Janet like to make it up again, I have no objection." 

Gerald and Janet, the reader will not require to be 
told, did like to make it up again. Another of Ward- 
leigh's pet schemes was carried out Wilton came to 
take Mr. Surtees's place, as Mr. Hornby's assistant; 
taking up his residence at Laburnum Cottage, which 
Mrs. Osborne had now vacated for her home at Oak 
Lodge. Gerald served the curacy for a year or two, 
until Mr. Hornby, now wholly past his work, resolved on 
resigning the parish. Wilton succeeded to the living, 
and a few months afterwards Janet Graham became his 
wife. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

IN ELEQANT CLOTH BINDINGS. 



MASTERPIECES OF ANTIQUE ART. 

From the celebrated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and the Britisli Museum. By Stephbn Thompson, Author of 
**01d English Homes," •* Old Masters," &c. Twenty-five 
Examples in Permanent Photography. Super-Royal Quarto. 
Elegantly bound, price Two Guineas. 

This is a book of interest and value to Artists and Art Students every- 
where, as bringing together the finest specimens of the Sculptor's Art 
that exist in one volume, with descriptions from both the historical and 
artistic point of view. It will also form an elegant drawing room table 
book, and will be found very suitable for presentation. 

THE THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adven- 

TUBES OP Their Young Followers. By W. H. G. Kingston , 

Author of ** The Three Lieutenants," " The Three Midship- 
men," etc. Illustrated by J. R. Wells and C. J. Staniland. 
Imp. 16mo. Price 6s. Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7/6. 

Those readers who have been interested in following the fortunes of the 
tiiree young gentlemen who have suocessfully passed through the grades of 
Midshipmen, liieutenants, and Commanders, will be glad to hear that they 
have now attained to the consummation of theirnaval career, and will make 
their appearance in the Autumn as *' The Three Admirals." The adven- 
tures of a younger generation are also introduced into the stor;^ through 
the medium of three of their relatives, which give additional mterest to 
the work. 

WILTON OF CUTHBERT'S: A Tale of 

Undergraduate Life Thirty Years Ago. By the Rev. H. 0. 
Adams, M.A., Vicar of Dry Sandford, Berks, Author of "Hair- 
breadth Escapes," "Schoolboy Honour," etc. With Eight 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 

" Wilton of Cuthbert's'* is a story of Oxford Undergraduate life, thirty 
or forty years ago, before the days of Moderations and Law and Modem 
History Schools ; of Volunteer Bifle Corps^ and Athletic Sports, and Un- 
attached Students— when the Union held its debates in the back room of 
Wyatt, the picture deala; and Undergraduates flocked to hear Mr. 
Newmaji preaoh at St. Mary's ; and men would no more have wcJked the 
High Street in cricket flannels and boating dress than they would have 
been presented at Court in them. The story avoids almost entirely the 
theologinl diBcnasionfl of the day, but describes Undergraduate life in all 
other particulars. It introduces some real occurrences of note, as viz., 
the uproar at the Commemoration of 1843, and the famous seven-oar 
race at Henley in the same year. It is dedicated by the author to his old 
fellow collegians. 
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BRITANNIA: A Collection of the Principal 

PiflMges in Latin Authors that refer to this Ishmd. With 
Vocabulary and Notes. By Thomas S. Catsbb, Head Master 
of Queen EUsabeth's HospiUl, Bristol, Author of <*One Thou- 
sand Arithmetical Tests," etc Illustrated with a Map and 33 
Woodcuts. Crown 8to. Price 3s. 6d. 

This collection will be Ibuiid most uaeftil as a Latin Beadinr Book, and 
as an lUaitratcd Latin Bcadin^r Book it will by its norelty and the 
interest of the subject commend itself yery largreXy to those engaged in 
* tuition. 

-CAST ADRIFT: The Story of a Waif. By 

Mb8. Herbert MAinN, Author of <^The Daisy Root," etc. 
Eight Illustrations by Hiss C. Patersok. Small Post 8yo. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

This ia a rery pathetic and interesting story, suitable for girls of firom 
twelve to sixteen yean of age. 

LITTLE MAY'S FRIENDS. Or, Country 

Pets and Pastimes. By AmoE Whiiteil Ten niustrations 
by Harrisok Weir. Small Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

This Is a story dealing with the country life of children and their pas- 
times, and especially inculcates the gentle and beneyolent treatment of 
dumb animals. 

TALENT IN TATTERS: or some vicissi- 

tudes In the Life of an English Boy. By Hope Wratthe. 
With Eight Illustrations. SmaU Post Svo. Price Ss. 6d. 

A story of how Tim, the hero, rose from a ragged inmate of a 
London court to obtain the adyantnges of an Eton education. The story 
is by one who knows Eton life well— and it is full of interest for young 
men and boys. 

TEN OF THEM ; or, the Children of Dane- 
hurst By Mrs. R. M. Brat, Author of ••'Jack a Nory," 
« Petite,** etc With tweWe Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 
Super-Royal 16mo. Price 28. 6d. 

This is the stoir of the doings of a family of " Ten *' while at home f6r 
their holidays, which is full of lively fun and will be found amusing read- 
ing by boys and girls alike. 

« THOSE UNLUCKY TWINS ! ' By Annette 

Lybter. With Ten Illustrations by John Proctor. Super- 
Royal 16mo. Price 28. 6d. 

A most amusing reoord of the doings of two young diildreB, " Bryan 
and Katie/'— as true to the life of English chUdren as •* Helen's Babies " 
was to that of the young folk d America. Old and young will read it 
with intereat and amnscmcn^ while thore is nothing in it to shock tiieir 
aonae of rerereaco. 
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THE SECRET OF WREXFORD ; or Stella 

Desmond's Search. By Emtheb Cahb, Author of ''Madelon." 
With Eight niustratioiiB hy Miss G. Patebson. Super-Royal 
l6mo. Price 2s. 6d. 

A pretty stor^, by the author of ** Madelon/' chiefly suited for young; 
girls, but not without adyenture that boys may relish. 

SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS, with 

Hymns, for the use of Children. By the Author of '* Mamma*s 
Bible Stories," ^ Fanny and her Mamma/' ^* Scripture Histories 
for Children/* etc. Sixteenth Thousand. Price Is. 

<^ "Prayer is the simi^leet form of speech 

That infant ups can try." — ^MoxTaoMXRY. 

This is a new edition of a yenr popular and well-known book, which has 
been considerably enlarged, and sereral additional illustrations giren. 

Re-issue of 

PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, for the Instruc- 
tion of Young Children. Price 1^. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. 



TALES FROM CATLAND. Written for 

Little Kittens. By an Old Tabby. Seventh Thousand. With 
Illustrations hy Harbison Weir. Super-Koyal 16mo., cloth 
elegant. Price 28. 6d. 
" A oombination of quiet humour and sound senec.** — Ladjf*s Neictpaper. 

OUR WHITE VIOLET. By the Author of 

"Gerty and May," &c. Fifth Thousand. Illustrated by 

J. L. Wales and otiiers. Supor>Koyal 16mo., cloth elegant. 2s.6d. 

A pathetic nnd interesting story by a well-known Author, whose books 
are very widely read, 

THE HEROIC WIFE ; or, the Adventures 

of a Family on the Banks of the Amazon. By W. H. 6. 
Ejkoston. Foolscap 8to. Blusti-ated hy H. W. Pkthbbick. 
Fourth Thousand. Price Is. Gd. 

This new edition is now printed in a larger and more elegant size, while 
the original price of 1/C is retained. 

FRED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA; or, the 

Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. Illustrated. Third Thousand. Post 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

MARK SEAWORTH ; a Tale of the Indian 

Ocean. By W. H. G. Kinoiton. Post 8to. Sixth Thousand. 
Illustrated. Price 38. 6d. 
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OUR SOLDIERS; or. Anecdotes of the 

Campai^8 and Gallant Deeda of the British Anny during the 
R<-itrnof Her Majeaty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. KmosTOX. 
With Frontispiece. With an account of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion. Eighth Thousand. New and Revised Edition, FcapSvo. 
I^ce 3s. Gilt edges, Ss. Gd. 

OUR SAILORS ; or. Anecdotes of the Engage- 
ments and Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. "With Frontispiece. Eisrhth Thousand. New and 
Revised Edition. Fcap 8to. Price 3s. Gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 

SYLVIA'S NEWT HOME. A Story for the 

Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. Fihth. Or. 8fo. Price 3s. 6</. 



NEW SERIES of EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS. 
THE THREE VS^ISHES. By M. E. B., Anthor 

of *'Brave Nelly," « Little Lisette," &c Eight niustrations 

by C. 0. MuBBAY. 

*•* This is a new story by a very &TOiirite writer, chiefly intended for 
girls of from 12 to 15. 

BRAVE NELLY; or, Weak Hands and a 

I WiUing Heart. By M. E. B., author of '• The Three Wishes," 

I "Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Illustrated by C. O. 

MuBEAT. Third Thousand. 

This is a new edition of a work which was well reviewed and proved •very 
popular when first published last year. 

ANGELO ; or, the Pine Forest in the Alps. 

By Gebaldine E. Jewsbdby. Illustrated by J. Ab80IX)x. 
Fourth Thouaand. 

' Preriously published at 2/6. It is a Tcry pretty story, based on some in- 
cidents of the early days of the celebrated painter Miflha^i Angelo. 

PLAYING AT SETTLERS; or, the Faggot 

House. By ]yir8. R. Lee. Illustrated. Fourth Thousand. 

Frevioualy published at 2/6. Mrs. liee's books are always welcome 
am<mg children, and this story of how some children organized a back- 
wood 8 settlement in their father's grounds is a fayoaritc with boys and 
g^irts alike. ^ 

FEATHERLAND; or, how the Birds lived at 

2^°^*^"^ By Geoboe Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 
F^W. Keyl and others. Third Thouaand. 

birf^df^jr^^fjK** ^/\ ™' " * .very pretty story of bird life in 
litSatSr -A^uthor whose name is well-known in other fields of 
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Book of Bemembrttnoe (The) fob every Day in the Year. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &g,, &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 32mo, 2«. 6dL gilt edges. 

"A charming little memorial of love and friendship, and happily 
executed as conceived. Por a Birthday or other Anniversary. zLothing 
could be prettier or more appropriate."'— 5ooA;aett«r. 

** Beautifully got up " — Leeds Mercury. 

*^* This may also be had in various styles of binding ^ at prices 

ranging from 3«. %a, to 10s. 

Emblems of GhriBtian life. Illnstrated by W. Harry Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8vo, price 10«. 6rf. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21& Turkey morocco antique. 

"This splendid book is a marvel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
The emblems have been so grouped as to give, as far as posisible, one con- 
secutive series of thoughts. — Literary Chwchman. 

" A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work." 
— ^rt Journal. 

" Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is by far 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we ever have seen.'* — Examiner, 

Golden Words for Childreni from the Book of Life. In English, 

French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 

Price 1«., or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6c?. gilt edges. 

Asem, the Man Hater: an Eastern Tale by Ouybr Goldsmith. 

With Illustrations and an Editorial Introduction. Quarto. 

Price 2s. 
A Catechism of the Thirty-lfl'ine Articles of Religion. By .T. W. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price 3s. Gd, 

Caxton's Fifteen O's and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 
also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 
the King. By Wm. Cixton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6s. 

Plaiting Piotiires. A Noyel Pastdds bt which Ghildben cjls 

OONSTBUCT AND BBCONSTRUCT PIGTUBEg FOR THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is. each. 
First Series. — Juvenile Party — ^Zoolojcical Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — ^Birds' Pic-nic — Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.^Blmd Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series. — GrandfEither's Birthday— Gynmasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeftil Ending of PrecocioiLS Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Dlustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy "wrapper, 4to, price Is. 
mounted on cloth 2s. 
*' The illustrations are intensely humorous.*'— 2%e Critic, 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every pfige richly printed in Gold and Colours, 

The Bridal Soavenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of the 

Prinoess Royal. Elegantly bonnd in white morocco, price 21.9. 

" A splendid Bpeoimen of deoorative art, and well suited for a bridal gilt." 

The Birth-Day Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immoi'tality. Price 12«. 6dl cloth; 18«. morocco antique. 

light for the Path of Life; from the Holy Scriptures. Small 
4to, price 12«. cloth ; 15s. calf, gilt edges ; 18s. morocco antique. 

The Wifldom of Solomon ; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4to, 
price 14s. cloth elegant; 18s. calf; 21s. morocco antique. 

The Floral Gift, Price 14s, cloth elegant; 21s. morocco extra. 



Pe«BS. By E. L. Fu>TnL Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. &£ 

Peoialt Obristiaii Kamee, akd tbkr TiiACiincGB. A Gift Book for 

Oirk. By Mast E. BaoxraBLD. Beantifolly Printed on ' 

Toned Paper. Imperial 82mo, price 1«. 6<1 gilt edges. 

'< WeU fitted for a fdft book.**— C»«r«AMa«*s MofOMme. 
•' InteTMtiaf aad instmotiTe."— P«wty iVsf. 

The Bay Draaina of a SleepleH Man : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard^ by Frank Ivxs Scuda- 
MORB, Esq., C.B. Post Svo, price Ss, Od, 
" Decidedly elerer and ftiU of good humour." — Oraphic. I 

Kiarioii fhm Cape Ooaat Oaatle to Ashantee. With a Ds- 
BGRiinvB Account of that Kinodok. By the late T. £d- i 
WARD BOWDICH. EsQ. New Edition, with preface by his | 
daughter, Mrs. Hali. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8to. Price 6s, i 

** MoKt trustwerthy and graphic."— «Sltafliifar<{. 
**It is inTaluable."-/7tt4ir<2um 
Joan of Arc and thb Tdom of Charlbs thb Sbventh. By Mrs. 
Brat, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc Post 8vo, price 7«. Grf. 

** IloaderH will rise from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, bnt with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times. 

The Good St. Lonli and His Times. By Mrs. Brat. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6<i 
" a riiluable and interesting record of Louis' reign."— S/Mcfator. 

Sagas firom the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mokoolian Tai,es, 

With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 

of *♦ Household Stories from the Land of Hofer," ''Patranas," 
etc. Post Svo, price Os. 
•'Wonderful narratiyes."— Dai7y iV«c«, 
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Staneshtfs lUuminated Gift Books — continued, 

8]ui.l[e8peare*B Household Words. With a Photograph from the 

Monument at Stratford-on-Ayon. New and Cheaper Edition, 

Piice 68. cloth elegant ; 10«. 6cf. moi*ocoo antique. 

" An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas offering to Titania or 
Queen Mab.'* 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price 68, cloth elegant; 10«. 6d, Morocco antique. 



Aiiproach to the Holy Altar. By Bishop Ken, from his ''Manual 
of Prayer," and "Practice of Divine Love." Beautifully printed 
in Red and Black. Royal S2mo, price Is, 6cL cloth, red edges. 

*^* Ma^ also he had in Calf and Morocco bindings. 

An lUiuninated Certificate of Confirmation and First Commu- 
nion. Price 8d 
A New * * In Memoriam ' ' Card. Beautifully printed in silver or gold. 
Price Sd, 

*^* A considerable reduction made on taking a quantity of tlie 

above cards. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

Notabilia, or Curious and Amusing Facts about Mant Things. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Timbo, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 65. 
"There is a world of wisdom in this book." — Art Journal, 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. IlluBtrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
*' An interesting and well written book."— Literary Churchman, 

Hooka and Comers of English life. Past and Present. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 6s, 

"Ought to find place in one of the nooks and 'comers' of every 
library.** — The Reliquary, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwix^kbr. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges, price 6s, 
" Will be studied with profit and pleaaure."~;jltA«nivtim. 



PICTCJRE BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers^ Royal 4to, price Zs, 6d. each plain ; 7s, 6d, 
coloured; 10s. 6d mounted on cloth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous Dlustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favonrite Picture Book. With several Hundred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Abbolon, H. K. Bbownb (Phiz), J. 
GiLBEBT, T. Landsbeb, J. Leeoh, J. S. Pbout, H. Wbib, &c. 
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Thrae ComniAnderB : ob, Active bEBVicis -^^j^^ 

TlU Middiipmen (The) New Edit^^^^ i 
Illustrations by G. Thomas, Portch, etc. (x. 

loe MBidea AKD or^ii STOEM. By Haks Christian A^^assK. 
39 Illustrations by Zweokbr. (Gtlt edges) rr^analation 

Journey to the Oent« of the Ba^f^^/^^^rEdH^^^^^^^ 

From the French of Jules yg^^f/ . ^^^iVf erfacs Is Gd.) 
53 Illustrations. Grown 8vo. C^evelled bds., giU edges, is j 

Little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. JIemp. 

Quarto, price 6«., gilt edges. sometimes graceful and 

'• The ;K)mpositiona are charniing. ^^P^^'^^^^ teS K Sik."-^rf 
forcible— OS a book iUustrator the artist may take mgn 

MemS! Batttee In English Htatory ; Where Fought, ^ 
Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the Com- 
manders. By W. H. Davenport Adams . ^^^^t 8vo. 

" Of the oare lid honesty of the author's labour the book give* abundant 
proof." — AthencButn. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. By John Timbs. 

Mve Shillings each. Small Post 8«;o, cloth elegant; 

55. 6«?., gilt edges, with Illustrations hy Zwecker, GorlouU, 

Lawson, Priolo, and other eminent Artists. 

Adventures of Hana Sterk, The South African Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Colonel Dratson, Author of " Tales of the 
Outspan," « The Gentleman Cadet," etc. 

" From first to last, it is fUll of life and variety, and wiU also give boys 
Rome knowledge of the people of South Africa and their mode of liib."— 

^^ly ^\»xt in Life (The). By Emilia Marrtat Norrib. 

■rx Jv* ^i"v ^<*"is l»as established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly 
STTjow *?° * l^^«ck in story telling she inherits from her father.' "— 
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Extraordinary Niunery Bhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Gentleman Cadet (The): His Cabeer and Adtestukeb at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lisijt.-Colonel Dratson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Bots in the North. By Emiua 
Marrtat Norris. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventures of Three Boys in 

South Africa. By the Rev. H. 0. Adams. 
Heroes of the Orosades. By Barbara Hutton. Post 8 to. 

" The most romantic history of the Middle Ages, skilfully narrated for the 
delight and instruction of the young." — Britiah Quarterlj/. 

Home Life in the Highlands. By Licjas Graeme. With Illus- 
trations by 0. D. Murray. Post Syo, price 6s, 

'* A channing book ; the real highland atmosphere breathes through- 
out ; the descriptions have all the effect of being taken from the life." — 
Athenteum. 

Honsehold Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
OF Tirol, inclupino the Robe Garden of Kiko Laryn. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits: 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

" Full of exciting adventures, capitally told.'^— Literary Churehman. 

Out on the Pampas, or The Young Settlers. By G. A. Henty, 
Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

" Just the book bo^'s like, and they will find, as we did, that it is not 
easy to lay it down till all the young Settler's troubles and adventures 
have come to an end." — Graphic. 

Wilton of Chithbert's: A Tale of Undergraduate Life THniTr 
Years Ago. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of ** Household Stories." 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 

" A clever, well written hook.^-^British Quarterly. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Huiton. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Button. 

" A most pleasant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in their 
exile." — Times. 
" A history as romantic as any novel." — Saturday Bevietv. 

Young Franc Tireurs (The), and their adyentures during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Henty, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, 

"Abounds with thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and 
when once begun will be eagerly read to its clo6e."--^at7y Review. 
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Fcap. 8w, wiih Illu8traiUnt8^ price' Five Shillings, gilt 

edges. 

Dalton'i (W.) Loit in Ceylon; the Adventares in the Woods and 
WUds of the Lion King of Eandy. 

£lw66* (A.) Frank and Andrea, or Forest Life in SARDnnA. 

„ Ony BiTera, or A Bot*s Struoqlbs in thb Qbsat World. 

„ Lnke Aahleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

„ Panl Blake, or A Bot's Perils in Corsica and Montb 
Ceibto. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Tme Bine, or, The Life and Advbntubes 
OF A Brihsu Seaman of the Old School. 

„ WUl Weatherhelm, or The Yarn of an Old Sailor 
about his Early Life. 

Keptnne*s Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

** We truHt Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to inter- 
pret to her children the noble lives of her greatest men." — Athenceum. 



\ Little Oipey (The). By Elie Sautage. Translated by Anna 
-! Blackwell. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 

1 4to, price ba, ; extra cloth, gilt edges, Qs, 

SfEission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. By the late T. E. 
BowDiOH, Esq. New edition, -with map of the route to 
Coomassie. Price 5«. 

SCerry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murby. With 40 lUustrationB. Fcap. 4to, price bs. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Drapes. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5*. 



FovT JShillwgs and Sixpence eachy cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs. 

AMa Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By Emilia Marry at 

NORRIS. 

Book of Cats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caroline Feaohey. 

Castles, and their Heroes. By Barbara Button. 

F^Tonrite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Blus- 
4;mtion8 from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. 
! ! ^ True to the name. They are well got up, tasteftdly bound, and above 

! I all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Harrison 

,1 Woir/'—Jfttf Times. 

M " The drawings are wonderftilly graphic and appropriate."— 7^ « Queen. 
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Fiery Gran (The), or thb tow or Montbosb. By Babbaba Hutton. 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Stobt of thb Gbbat Taepino 
Rbbeluon. By Samuel Mossman. 

Modem BiitiBh Plutarch (The), or Liybs of Mbn Distoouishbd 

IN THB RBCBNT HiSTORT OP OUR COUNTRY FOR THEIR TaLENTS, 

Virtues, and Achibveiientb. By W. C. Tayix)r, LL.D. 
Oak Staixoaae, (The) or The Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond 

a Narrative of the Times of James II. By Mary and Cathbrinb 

Leb. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By Emiua Marryat Norris. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 

" The delicious storv of Dicksy, Flapsy, and Pecksy, who can have for- 
gott^i it ? It is as trean. to-day as it was half a century ago." — Art Journal, 

** The illustrations hy Hamson Weir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others hesides the inmates of the nursery."— 27^e Timet, 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bbwshbr. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

16m(?, cloth elegant, with illustrations by Harrison Weir^ 

Phiz, Pinwell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherine C. Hopley. Author 
of "Life in the South," etc. 'Small Post 8vo. 

" Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — 'fime$, 

" Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amuses." — 
Tablet. 

Blind Man's Holiday, or Short Tales for thb Nursery. By 

the Author of "Mia and Charlie." 

Broderip (Sirs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane: 
a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Verses. 

Tales of the Toys. Told by Themsblyes. 

Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales. By Geoboiana Craik. 

Cosmorama: thb Manners and Customs of all Nations of the 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Dirtant Homes, or Thb Graham Family in Nbw Zealand. By 
Mrs. L £. Aylbcer. 
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Barij B»7i of Eng^iili Fkinoei. By Mn. Ritbsbll Gkat. New 
and aiiUzged edition. 

EchoM of an Old Bell, Aim otiixe Talks ov Faiht IjObm. By 
the Hon. Auocbta Bethell. 

Faoti to Oocreot Tmmcim, or Shokt Kassaxitss or Rbkabkablb 

WOMES. 

Faggote te fhe Fimide, or Talh op Fact ahd Fakct. By 



Fftizy Land, or RscBEATioir fob thb Ribdvo Gknebatiok, in Prose 

and Verse. By TmoiUM and Jaiib Hoodu Blnatrated by T. 

Hood, Jnn. Second edition. 

*' Theae Tales are ehanning. Before it foes into the Nunety, we reoom.- 
mend all grown-up people should study * fairy Land.' ''^Blackwood. 

Featlien and Fairiaa, or Stqbies ibom ths Rbaijis op Fanct. 
By the Hon. Augubta Bbthxll. 

Oarden (The), or FaEDHiiCK's MomsLT ImTRUcnoir pos thb 
MANAasMBirr akd Fosmaxiox op a Flowxb GAja>Eir. With 
Illixstrations by Sowxrbt. 6«. cohwreiL 

Oranny'g Wonderftd Chair, and its Tales op Faibt Times. By 
Feanobs Bbowke. 

Hacco the Dwaif; or The Toweb on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Ladt Lushington. 

Happy Home (The), or The Childben at the Red House. By 
IxADT Lushinoton. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethbll. 
^*^^^*?®'* *^® Monntains, or Scsenes anb Stobies op Walks. 

DJ M. iSBTHAX EdwxbDS. 

^'S^w*^ *^ ""!? ®°'*«* I**y- ^"««n "«>« UlnBteited 
,.ii ^'^^'^ Twenty-four Kngravinga. Foi^. 4to. 

into wl^C« h/d:r--i^5 JS;/ ^<£^""* *""'* »"' I««»^ «5eni«. 
^""m^"^ " ^'°'™ ^"^ -^ L^TLB 0NK8. By an Old 
Hay^Koo^ Stories or How to haxb Pb^ce. By Gbobgi^a M. 

Kathlkeh Knox. ""^ ^™ Childbiw oir Fobtdiix. By 

By F^ La^aOhT ^"""^ ^™ ^° I^tKHHO EAK8. 
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SiaieB of Edward, aud hib Liiklb Fjuends. 

Tales of Magic and Heaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfbxd 

CBOWQtTILL. 

ViaitB to Beechwood Faim. By Cathabins Cowfeb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, in cloth ekgantj or with 
gilt edgeSy price 4«., toith lUuatrations by emnent Artists. 

Almeria^s Castle, or My Eablt Life in India and England. By 
Ladt Lushinoton. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By the 
Author of "Little Lisette," &c. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 

Xsabel's Bifficnlties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Carey. 

Joaohiin's Spectacles : A Legend of Flobenthal. By M. & G. Lee. 

Kingston's (W.H.O.) Fred llarkham in Snssia, or, The Boy 
Travellers in the Land of the Czab. A New 
Edition. 

Manco the Femyian Chiet Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. A New 

Edition. 
Peter the Whaler; ms Eably Life and Adtenturbs 

in the Abctig Regions. Sixth Edition. 

Salt Water, or Neil D*Abcy'b Sea Life and Adventubes. 

" There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit ofhopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well 
as most interesting reading.*' — Ura, 

" With the exception of Capt. Mairyat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adventure." — Illuttrated Ifewa. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinhad, or The Yabns of an Old Mabineb. 
By Maby Gowden Clab&b. Fcap. 8vo. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Wbib. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 

and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weib. 

" Mrs. Lee*s authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are for the 
most part first-rate.*' — Athenceum. 

Adventures in Australia, or The Wandebings of Captain 
Spenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 
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Lee (Hit.) Tlie AMeenWeiidenn, or Thb WAmamiros ov Gjlxlob 
▲XD AnTcuno; embneing interesting Descriptions of 
the Msncen and Cnstoms of the Western Tribes, 
end the Natnrsl Prodactiona of the Conntry. Fifth 
Edition. Feapu 8to. 

little Xaj't Friendi, or Couhtkt Pstb axd Pasximss. By 
AxxB WmiraiL 

hanim Braedlniiit; or Fntsr Exfkbikncbs. By A. M. 

The Modem Sphinx. A Collection of Exigkab, Charadbs, Rebcbxb, 

0OCBLB AMD TSIPLB ACBOBZIGB^ AlTAGlUllB. IjGaOORIFBS, 
MCTAOKAKfl, VbSBAL PuBBLBfl^ COXUKOKCICS, Otc. Fcap. StO, 

price Sc 6tL\ gilt edges, 4«. 

** A ohamiaiup book for the long winter nighta. It meimdet all tba best 
and scvla^M aU that ollenda."— ^oobc//cr. 

■7 Sohool Beyi in Puis. By Maboabkt S. Jschb. With 

Ulnstrations. Small Post 8to. 
Uaedoiv Lea, or Thb Gipst CHiu>BXir. Feap. Syo. 

mUioeat and Her Gomine. By the Hon. Augusta Bkirklu 
Anther of ** Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 
** A oaintal book for girls. Bright, sparirlmp, and foil of lift, jdb norer 
txastgroMing limits of good taste and probability."— 2%« Guardum. 

North Polo (The) ; and How Chasub Whjbok Discoybbbd It. By 
the Author of *<Reafans of the Ice King," &c 

Our Old Unole'e Home ; ahd what tub Bots did thebb. By 
Mother Caxbt. With Illastrations by Walteb Cbahs. 

''The storj^ will tend to make both old and young nuxre toknoit of each 
otho's peculiarities."— jUAeMCwm. 

Boeemond Tma% or thb Pbdohbbs or St. Jakes. By Mabt and 

Gaihbbinb Lbb. Authors of ^ Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak 

Staircase." Second Edition. 

** The eveatfol story of Charles the First* s children, Tery well told." — 
Atheiuntm, 

The Triumphs of Steam* or Stobibb vbom thb Livbs or Watt, 
ABKWBiGRTy AND SisPHBKBON. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobies ov thb Sea. By Fbahgeb 
Fbbbuno Bbodbbip. 

Wild Boees, or Sdcpub ST(»tiB8 of Ck>i]NTRr LnfB. By Fbabgbb 

FBEBLiNa Bbodbbip. 
Young GovemesB (The). By the Author of ^* Gerty and May.*' 



Tkree ShiUings and Sixpence each. 

Benies and Blossama : a Terse Book for Tonng People. By T. 
WnsTWooD, Author of •* The Quest of the SangenOL" Second 
Edition. Imperial I6mo, price 3*. ed. 
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Cateohism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Beligion (A). By J. W. 
Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Cloth. 

Bihle ninstrations, or A Descriptiox of Manners and CuBTOMg 
PBCULIAR TO THE East. By tlio Rev. B. H. Dbapkb. Fourth 
Edition. ReTisod by Dr. Knrro. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a dbscbiption of the 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Clara Hope, or Tub Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milnbb. 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 

Dissections for Young Children. In a Neat Box. Price 8«. Od. each. 



1. Joseph and Moses. 

2. Cub Saviour. 



3. Mother Hubbard. 

4. Cook Robin. 



Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. ImporiaJ 16mo. 

** Distinguished by extreme clearness and teems with information of a 
useful and popiilar cnoracter." — Guardian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle Goodwin's 
Aooount of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8yo. 

*' A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.'*— i?{<tt«a<*ona* Times. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described during 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one lUastrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trimhbb. In Words of 
Que Syllable. Edited by the Rot. Chablbs Swetb, M.A. 
Super-royal IGmo. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements fob Winter Etbnings 

By the Author of <* Cat and Dog,** etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
** A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical Talue."—7f/ti«(ra<«d 
J\>if«. 

How to be Happy, or Fairt Gifts. 

Infant Amusements, or How to make a Nubsbrt Happt. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

** We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book fortlxwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each CHAPTsa 
IS woaru thb raiCK of thk book.'* — Our Own Fireside. 

Lizzie's Secret A Stobt fob Little Childben. Written and 
Hlustrated by Adelaide A. Maouibe. 

"Told in a bewitchingly simple and straightforward manner.*'— uirf 
Journal. 

Letters txom Sarawak, addbessed to a Ohild, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 
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Mfta** Boot (Tho), jjtd othse Stobebs nr Wobm <np 0ms Stklabls. 

Blostrations bj HmnoH Wkib. 
Xho ]Qiio» or ScBTBUAXXAH WoKDsn. An Account of the Open- 
tions of tba Miner and the Prodacts of his Labonra. 

IQght not Bight, or Siobibs ov thb Doootsbt ahd Govqusst 

or America. 
Modem Sphinx (The). A CoiXEcnoK of Ehtgxas, Ghabadei^ 

AcRoenci, Akaobakb, Verbal Puzzles, Conttndrums, &c. 

Onr EMtem Smpixe, or Stobibs fbom thb Hibtort or BBrmH 

India. Second Edition. 
SimboBni: a Faiiy Tale. By Mrs. Pibizkeb. 

8ylTiB*s Kow Home, a Story for the Yoting. By Mrs. J. F. B. 

FiBTH. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 

Gbeenwood. With Illustrations by Ebnbst Gbiset. Small 4to. 

" More than amusing." — Saitwday^ Review. 

"Ably supported by Onset's drawings." — AOtenoBum. 

Buzz a Buzz, or Thb Bebs, from the German of William Busch. 
By the Author of « My Bee Book.'* With 135 lUustrations. 

Familiar Natural History. With 42 Illustrations by Habrison 

Weib. 
♦»♦ Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 

** Foreign Animals and Birds." 2s. each, plain ; 2«. Qd, coloured. 
Old Nome's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 

by 0. H. BBJiBErr. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 

edges. 

Three Shillings plain] Four Shillings and Sia^ence 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips, or Little Bits fob Littlb Bikdb. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Price Three Shillings, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings 

and Sia^mice. 

Onr Soldiers, or Anecdoths of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Abmt dubino the Reign 'of Heb 
Majesty Queen Victorli. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. With an account of the 
Abyssinian Exi>edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
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Our Sailon, or Anecdotes of the Enoagehents and Gallant 
Deeds op the Bbitish Navt. With Frontispiece. Eighth 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 

** These yoliunes abundantly prove that both our officers and m^i in the 
Army and Kavy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when, led by a iftelson or a Wellmgton." 

Lncy*8 Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mabt and 
Cathebinb Lee. Fcap. 8vo. 

Hctores of Girl Life. By Cathesinb Augusta Howell. Fcap. 8vo. 

Fmita of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
hy Bibket Fosteb. Price 8s. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, or Three Shillings and 
Sia^nce coloured and gilt edges. Super Royal IQmo, cloth 
elegant^ with Illustrations hy various artists, 

Adventnres and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy's Wish, and What Came of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Day of a Baby Boy (The). By E. Beroer. Third Edition. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they were Cubed. By M. 
and E. Kirby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think abodt. Second Edition. 
Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By EIatherine Knox, 
Author of ''Father Time's Story Book." 

Faithful Honnd (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Funny Fables for little Folks. Second Edition. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Arcy W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and May. Fourth Edition. 

" A charming book for children. Though the story is full of fun, the 
mor^ is never lost sight of." — Literary Churchman, 

By the same Author, 
Children of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 



Onr White Vkdet. 

81111117 Dayi, OR A Month at thx Grbat Stowb. 
The New Balyj. 
Jaok Tnat ud Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
mnd Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Julia Ifadtknd, or, Psidb goes uefqrs ▲ Fall. Br M. and E. 
KnuBT. 

Lee (Mn, S.) Twelye Stdriee of the Sayings and BoingB of 

little Ohild*! Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illastrations. 4«. 6d. coloured, 
gitt edges. 

live Toys, or Anecdotes of our Focb-leooed and other Pets. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mctint. By 

AUODSTA MaRRTAT. 

Our Home in the Marsh Land, or Days of Auld Lang Stne. 
By E. L. T. 

Meptone: or The Actobioqraphy of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Bg the same Author. 

Odd Stories aboat Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 
Tiny Stories for Tiny Readen in Tiny Words. With Twelve 

Illustrations by Weir, Fourth Edition. 
Trottie*s Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 

Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 
^PPyt or The Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by 

Harrison Weir, Fourth Edition. 



Korris (£milia Marryat) A Week by Themselves. 

,, Adrift on the Sea, or The Children's Escape. 

,, Ohildren's Pic-Nic (The), and what came of it. 

., Oeoffry's Great Fault. 

,, Harry at School. Second Edition. 

,, Long Evenings, or Stories for my Little Friends, 

„ Paul Howard's Captivity, and why he escaped. 

,, Seaside Home, and the Smugglers* Cave. 

„ Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Forest. 

„ Stolen Cherries, or" Tell ths Troth at Once. 

„ What became of Tommy. 

^'^'b^o^Gil^ER? ^"^"^ Children. With Sixteen lUustraUons 

"""^^f^^^^^^::^^^ Moses-History 
^old separately Gd each, plain ; Is. coloured. 
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Story of Jack and the QiantB. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 

RiCHABD Doyle. 

** In Doyle'a drawings we haye wonderful conceptions, which will secure 
the book a^place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the 
imaginations of chiH^en,'"'— Illustrated Times, 

Stories of Julian and His FlayfellowB. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. Seventh Thousand. 
*' A combination of quiet humour and sound sense.'* — Lady's Newspaper, 

Talking Bird (The), or The Littlb Gibl who knew what was 
ooma TO HAPFBX. By M. and £. EIibby. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or The Ghildiien of Dai^ehubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bbay. 

" Those Unlucky Twins I " By A. Lystek. 

The Secret of Wrezford, or Stella Desmond's Sicbet. By 
EsTHEB Cabb, Author of "Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for ChUdren. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots,V etc. 



Two Shillinga and Sixpence, with Illuatrations, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child's Inflnence, or Kathleen and heb Gbeat Uncle. By 

Lisa Lookyeb. Fcap. 8vo. 

** It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her 
seniors." — Western Morning Nevus. 

Adventores of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," "Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. . 

Bertrand Ba Gnesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emils db 
Bonneohose. Translated by Mabgabet S. Jeunb. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads them'."— -Zt^erary Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Tbust in Goi^. By Fbancbs 

OSBOBNB. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of "Fairy Gifts," &c. 
" Charmingly and impressively told."-^J.r^ Journal. 

From Peasant to Prince, or The Life of Alezandeb Pbincb 
Mbnsohikotf. From the Kussian by Madame Pietzkeb. 

*' A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Qreat."— 
Daify Review, 
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WmtaB ADair, or RumriHo awat to Sba. By lira. H. Woois 
Anthor of «'The Ciuumings,*' etc. 

**Tlia« is a fuoiiuitioii about Mn. Wood^ mtitings from whidx ndther 
dU nor joimg oan eaeape."— iwr« M($$»emger, 

DiTenport*! (Mn.) Oonstanoe And Nellie, or Thb Lost Will. 
»9 Oar BhthdayB, and How to Impbote thek. 
,. The Basppf HoUdAyi, or BsoTHnu and Sibtkrs at H^»ib. 
»v The H61ida.yi Ateoad, or Right at Last. 



Two ShiUings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Bemembrance fob eyesy Day in the Yeab. 
With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of fhe Olden Time. By the Author of <' A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.'* 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Bc^'b Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By £. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Culs. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

** A jusm and yaluable fonn of endless amusement." — NoneonformUt. 

'* We recommend it to all irho have childxen to be instxucted and 
amused.' * — SconomUt. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNET Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8vo, price 28. Cd, 

The GirPB Own Toy Maker, and Book of Regeeahon. By £. 
and A. Landelus. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
** A perfect magazine of information.** — Illustrated Netot of the World. 

Blaek and White Fictnre Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4to. 

KnTBery NonfleiiBe, or Rhtmes wethoiit Reason. By D*Abot W. 
Thompson. Sixty Blustrations by C. H. Bennett. Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, giU edges, 4s. 6dL 

" The funniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless aa 
hearty." — DaUy Review, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

.Uni/orm in Size with "The Struwwelpeter." 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 

Coloured Plates, fancy hoards; or mounted on chthj One 

Shilling ecctra, 

Careleal Chicken (The). By the Babon EjKAKEMSiDEfi. Illustrated 
by Alfred Cbowquill. 
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Fuimy LeaveB for fhe Younger Branches. By the Bason 
Krakemsides. Illustrated by Alfred Cbowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise. By the SEiaon Owl of Ivy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tncker and Little Bo-Feep. Written and Illns- 

trated by Thomas Hood. 
Knzsery Fon, or The Little Folks' Peotubb Book. The Bins- 

trations by 0. H. Bennett. 

Pictnre Fables. Written and Illustrated by Alfred Cbowquill. 

Spectropia, or Surprisino Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

" One of the best toy books we have seen.'* — jLthefUBum. 

** A deTer book, ^e illusions are founded on true scientific principles. " 
--- Chemical Neios. 

Upside Down: a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 

late W. MoConnell, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 

** Ludicrous and amusing.'*— iZ/tM^roted Times. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

Chit Ghat, or Short Tales in Short Words. 
Gonyenations on fhe Life of Jesns Christ. By a Mother. 
Easy Lessons, or LEADixa-BTRiNGS to Knowledge. 
Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lessons for Children. 

Good in Everything, or The Earlt History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. Second Edition. 

Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Beader (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Boys and Girls. 
Seventeenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Boys and Girls. 16th Edition. 

Silver Swan (The): a Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. 
Blustrated by John Leeoh. 

Sunday Lessons for Little Ohildren. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Tales of School Life. By Agnes Locdon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 
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Two Shillings each, 

Amza, the Kan Hater: An Eaatem Tale. By Ouyes Goldsmitil 
llliiBtrated. 4to. 

OenfewioM of a Loit Bog (The). Reported by her Miatrese, 
Fkaxcbs Powbr Gobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Fbakk Haxs. Super^royal 16mo. 

DloBtrated Paper Model Maker. By £. Lakdells. 

Bhymes and Piotnxee about Bread, Tea, SueAS, Cotton, G0A1.B, 
AND Gold. By William Nbwmak. Seyenty-two lUnstrations. 
Prioe 2s. pfain ; 3«. 6(£, cciourtd, 
*«* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d. plain; Is. coloured, 

Sonday Bveninge with Sophia, or Little Talks on Gbkat 
Subjects. Fcap. 8to. 

Home Amnsements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make BoUa* Famitaie and to Fubnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 lUustrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 

"This capital little book will find delightful oocupation for many 
holiday hours." — Nonconformist. 

Key to Knowledge, or Things in Common Use sdcplt and 
SHORTLY EXPLAINED. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Chazacter, fbom Natubb and 
Reoolleotion. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
*' Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life could Bcaroely be found anywhere." — Spectator. 



The Surprising Adventures of the Glnmsy Boy Crusoe. By 
CuAKLES H. Boss. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The Bemarkable History of the House that Jack Built. Blua- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Ladder to Learning: a Collection of Fables, arranged pro- 
gressiyely in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. 

The Yonng Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mounobt Babtholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s, imitation 
cloth; or Ss. 6d, bound in extra cloth, giU edges. 

''These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who are too youngs 
to sing operatic or romantic songs or too old for those founded on nursery 
tales. Ilie melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that tiie voices 
may not be injured by practice at an early age/*— J?.rf rflcf^om Preface. 

" Ajranged with the best possible taste and »\d\i.'*— Musical World. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth eUganty with 

lUuatrations, 

Alivays Happy, or AmsoDorss of Felix and his Sister Sbbbna. 

Angelo; or, The Pine Fobest auoso the Alps. UIuBtratod. 
By Gebaldinr E. Jewsbubt. Boyal 16mo. Fourth Thousand. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 

BOWEN. 

Animal HistoTiea. The Doo. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mocse. 

Brave Nelly ; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heabt. Third 
Thousand. 

Christian Elliott, or Mrs. Danyeb's Prize. 

Featherland; or. How the Birds Lived at Gbbenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. UluRtrated. Royal 16mo. Third Thousand. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 

Female Christian Names, and theib Teachinqs. By Mrs. 
Bbomfield. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and heb Stobies about them. By E. E. 
BowEN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 
Donkey," ** Robin's Christmas Eve," etc. 

Holiday Tales. By Flobence Wilfobd. Author of "Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. 

Humble life: a Tale of Hoible Homes. By the Author of 
" G^erty and May," &c. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 

THE RoTAL GeOBOE. 

-^ Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventubes of 

A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. Fourth 
Thousand. 

Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Lee (Mrs. B.) Flaying at Settlers; or, The Fagoot House. 
Illustrated, Royal 16mo. Fourth Thousand. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 

Little Usette, the Obphan of Alsace. By the -Author of "Louis 

Michaud," etc. Second Edition. 
Little Boebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by LossoN. 

Fancy boards (2^. coloured). 

Poetry and Nature. Shobt Poems and Tbimmer's Intboduchon. 

Tales for Boys. Habbt's Holiday, and Neyeb Wbono. 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leigesteb's School, and Right and Wbono. 
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The Xhzee WIshM. By M. £. B. Royal 16mo. 

Trimmer's (Mn.) Old Testament Leawmi. With 40 Engrayings. 

Trimmer's (Khl) Hew Testament Lessons. With 40 EngraTings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or Thb Pilot axd his GoMPAiaoiiB. By the 
Hon. Mn. Dumus. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box^ lbs, 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Blustra- 

tlon by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddart. 

2. Ifn. Leicester's Scho6L Br Chabu» and Mabt Lake. 
8. The History of The Bobins. By Mbs. Trdoieb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. Kerer Wrong; or, the Yoong Bispntant; and "It was coly 
in Fnn." 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to Knowledge of Nature. By Mbs. Trimmkk. 

10. Eight and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jeffebys Taylob. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be had, Two Volumes hound in One, at Is, Bd. each. 
Also One /Shilling each in various bindings. 

Johnny Mffler ; ob Tbuth and Persbvbrancb. By Fbanois Wbiss, 
Jrnce 1«, ' 

^^**^^i^f^?'*JE^ ^® thrown upon the Wall. By Henby Bdbsiix. 
nlalL*^ XT ®^**^^ Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
«U Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6d coloured, 

ncommonly deveiv-some wonderftil effects are produced."— 2%*? Pres». 

sewed, ^ce li. ^^^^^'^^^ Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
_Jo^fS ^ &^^?f,^£^J.^;^of genius knows how 
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Primjose PUgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwakds. Illustrated by Macquoid. Price 1«. 

"One of the best books of cMldren'a verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Kowitt*'— Nonconformist. 

Ehoda; or, The Excellewcb ot OHAmrr. Fourth Edition, price U. 

Short and Simple Pnyera, for the Ubb op Youno Ohildrex. 
With Hymns. Ninth Edition, price U, 



DUEABLE NUESERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on doth mih coloured plates. One ShUUng each. 



1. Alphabet op Ooodt Two 

Shoes. 

2. Cinderella. 
3 Cock Robin. 

4. Courtship op Jennt Wren. 

5. Dame Trot and tTict^ Cat. 

6. History op an Apple Pie. 

7. House that Jagi^: Built. 



8. Little Rhtues por Little 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Frolic. 

11. Puss IN Boots. 

12. Old Woman and her Pig. 

13. Tommy Trip's Museum op 
Bibds. 



The Cowslip. U. plain; U. 6(L I The Daisy. Is. plain ;^ U. Gd. 
coloured. I coloured. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is, boards, Is. 6c?. cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One Shilling , coloured. 



Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir. 



1. British Animals. Ist Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. 1st Series. 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. ] 

11. History of Moses. I Illustrated by John 

12. Life of our Saviour. / Gilbbst. 

13. Mirades of Christ. J 

His name was Hero. By the Author of "The Four Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Sir W. Caloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
price Is. sewed. 
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Bt Die Same Author. 

fiwItooMMaOoimM. SidEdit. Sc doth ; 2*. 6dL, gilt edges. 

Sbk7>BMi: aTraeStcM7. Thiid EdHkm, priee 6«£ 

My PMly Fml With Froatiapieee. Fries 6dL 

GnMU fl^Hiw: mTrasStory. Fifth Edition, price 6dL 

AdftHtm of a BvtiKij. FromtheFrBnehof P. J.Seahl. 
SoTsa EngrsTiiigi^ Priee Sd, 

HsnttalFbud hJs Waj HioBitt. From the Fieiieh of P. J. 
SzAML Second EditMMi. PriceCd 



WORKS FOB DISTHIBUnOK. 

A WonamVaseral; or, HowToSlAKxHoiaEHAvrT. Thiity-firat 
ThooMa^ ISnio, priee 6dL 

Bj the aBM Aatfaor, nnifomi in rise and price. 

Wowiii^a Worik ; or. How shb cast Hhjp ma SaaE. 19th Thousand. 

A Gteptar of Afiddanta; or. Tax Moi]Bbb% Absbxast lar Cases of 
Bcssa, SCALB% Cuts, Ac Sunth Thoasaad. 



Pay to-daj, Traat fto-aoDOv; iUastrating the Erib of the Tally 
Sjstem. 7th Thousand. 

KanaryWoric; or, HAX2cJLHBAKsa*8 Fust Place. Fifth Thousand. 

Tha Oook and the Doetar; or, Chsap RnaPES asd Usetci. 
RmsDin^ Selected from the three fiist hooks. Price 2dL 



Hoaaa DUDcaltiea. A Few Woxds on the Servant Question, id. 

Fkaily Fxmysn for Oottaga Hoaaei^ with Passages from the 
Scriptnres. Priee 2dL 



HISTORY. 



Britaaaia: a Cclkctioa of the Principal PasBages in Latin Anthors 

that refer to this IsiaDdL with Tocabolaxy and Xotes. 'By i 
T. S. OATSsm. ninstrated with a Map and Woodcnts. Crown 
8to. Price SiL€dL I 

Tkva gtnriai fhoii AacleBft ffiafaay, chronologieallj arranged frem j 
the Creatiott of the TToiid to the Death of Ghariemagne. I 
Twetflh EditioD. ISaio, Si^ doth. 

BatOaPSaMi: agraphieGoidB to the Places described in the His- 
toTf of England as the Scenes of snehETents; witiitiie sitaation 
of the princip al KaTsl SogagementB f on^^t on the CoasL By 
Hr. WAuimaa, Geographtt;. On aLaigeSheet^Sc U; or on 
a Roller, and Tarnished. Ts. SdL 
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Mn. Triinmer*8 CSonoise History of England, reyised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnes. With Portraits 
of the SovereignB. 5s. cloth. 

Bhymes of Soyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Yictobia ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Foap. 8yo. 2<. cloth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Ke-i88ae of 

Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of Young Children. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. 

The First BooJc of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Keio. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mo, 1«. sewed. 

" One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Oeographj we 
have met with." — £ducational Tim^M. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sizteonth Edition. l6mo, d«. 
cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geoorafhigal and, Biogba- 
PHXGAL Exercises; with a Sec of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butler. Thirty-sixth 
Edition, revised to the end of 1876, 4«. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THB TRAVELS OF St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Glass Teaching. By A. T. 
Wbitb. Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philolooical Hand-Book of tub 
English Languaob, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John George 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. Svo. 

" A real and very useful acoesaioa to the list of English manuals." — 
Hdueational Times. 

** We are not aoquainted with any Binp;le volume that in such a small 
compass contains so much useful information/* — Scholattie Jtephter. 

** Just the book we should like to see in Training Colleges, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teachers."— i\ra<»onai Schoolmaster. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. Now 

and Revised Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Darnell, T. Faming Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Price Is. cloth. 
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LovMbiUa, Mn. Tha Child's GxttumiAr. 50th Edition. ISmo, 
9«/. doth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on thb Gubsent Imfkofrietibs 

OP Expression in WRimro and Sfbakino. By Pasbt 

GwTNyB. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price €<L sewed ; or 

Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wiah to mind their p*9 and ^a should consult this little rolume.** 

GentlewMH^s Magazbie. 

BMsrry HftwldiM's H-Book; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by EL Weir. Third Edition. Super- 
royal IGmo, price 6dL 

** No family or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry manual." — Art Journal. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. GiLBXST. New Edition, price 6cL 

Darnell's Short and Certain Bead to Beading. Price 6d. cloth. 

The Modem British Plntaioh, or Lives of Men distinguished 

IN THE RECENT HiSTORT OF OUR COUNTRT FOR THEIR TaUBNTS, 

Virtues, and Achievements. By W. 0. Taylor, IiL.D. 12ino. 
Second Thousand. 4s. (kL ; or 55. gilt edges. 

Every-Bay Things, or Usefui. Knowledge respecting the prin- 
cipal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in 
COMMON USB. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

** A little encydopasdia of useful knowledge, deserring a place in eveiy 
juvenile iitinry.*'—£vangelieal Mttgazine. 



ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, O. Arithmetio made Intelligible to Childreiu Price 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or Thb 
Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzer, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, BristoL Seventh Edition^ with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d. 
Answers Is. 6d. 

Key with SdntionB of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Cayzer. Price 4s. Bd. 
cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. Sd. cloth. 

%* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6dL doth. 
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' Theory and Practice of the Uetric Syitem of Weights and 
Heamres. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.b. Third 

\ Edition. Sewed Is. 

. " No man in Europe is better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 

of the Metric System. The book is also calculated to be veiy useful to the 
pupil as well as to the teacher." — School Board Chronicle. 

■ " The work is exhaustive as to its matter, aud valuable for its infor- 

mation." — Educational Reporter. 

I The EaaentiaLi of Qeometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination, 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Classes, &c. 
By J. R. MoBSLL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2s., doth. 



NEEDLEWORK, &c., as required by the New Code of 1877. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standarda, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Ezamineh of Needlework to the School 
BoABD FOR London. Twelfth Thousand. Price 6</. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
DiagnuDS. By the author of ** Plain Needlework." Third 
Thousand. Price Qd. 

♦^* These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Department, 



Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Ti-aining School for Cookery South, Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 



ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a Fbenoh Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s, cloth. 
Les Jennee KarratenrB, ou Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key 

to the diflacult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 

25. cloth. 
** Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Post. 
The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. With 

80 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price Is. sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. 6d. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 



Ber SchwaiEer, or The Prattler. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 
COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE XEW CODE OF 1877. 

AWmOXtAJn CXnm mOAD TO A GOOD HAIl>-WBmH6. 
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UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Sertos of Sixteon Copy Books^ on the san:» Han. 
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TAKING TALES FOB COTTAGE HOMES 

In Ptain La3K,2:^»^ ftnd Lai^ Trpe. ££ted bj W. H. 6. Kjscssiar. 
With. EttjraTtngSw Cromi ^rtji* price 4<£ 
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